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PURPOSES OF THE INSTITUTE 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc. is a membership 
corporation incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, 
Although the certificate of incorporation authorizes the carrying out 
of every phase of research on plants and the publication and dissemin- 
ation of information related thereto, the purpose as conceived at 
present is fundamental research on practical plant problems and the 
publication of the results of such researches. 

Endowment 

The Institute has been generously endowed by the founder, Colonel 
William Boyce Thompson. 


Administration 

The Institute’s charter provides for a Board of Directors, not to 
exceed eleven in number. This board is charged with the maintenance 
and care of the endowment and property of the Institute. The 
Board of vScientilic Advisers are to advise the Director on the organiza- 
tion and management of the scientific work of the Institute and in 
the selection of the scientific staff. 

Organization and Present Scope op the Scientific Work 

The Division of Plant Physiology is in the direct charge of Doctors 
Crocker and Denny and with them are associated Mr. Davis, Doctor 
Reid, Mr. Morinaga, Miss Joseph and Mrs. Davis. Among the several 
projects being studied in this division are problems in plant propagation 
and the effects of various chemicals as well as hormones and endocrines, 
upon the rate, course of development and metabolism of plants. 

The Division of Plant Pathology is in the direct charge of Doctor 
Kunkel and with him are associated Doctor Massey, Doctor Hartzell, 
Mr. Holmes, Miss Purdy and Miss Dobroscky. This division is giving 
much attention to the mosaic type of plant diseases including the 
yellows diseases of plants. 

The Division of Biochemistry is under the. direct charge of Mr. 
Arthur and Doctor Kraybill and with them are associated Mr. Popp, 
Mr. Webster, Doctor Davis and Mr. Gilbert. The major project of 
this division is the study of the effect of a' great range of controlled 
environmental and nutritional conditions upon the metabolism and 
development of plants. The Institute is especially equipped for such 
studies. 
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Tlie Division of Microchemistry is tinder the direct charge 6f 
Doctor Eckerson and associated with. Tier are Doctor Doerrig and 
Miss Lanipe. Besides developing new methods in microchemistry, 
this division has several other projects under way and is rendering 
much assistance on projects of other divisions. 

The Division of Physical Chemistry is under tlie leadersliip of 
Doctor Youden and is devoting its attention to plrysical constants of 
plants. At present the work of this division is largely on tlie physical- 
chemical phases of the projects handled by other divisions. 

The Division of Morphology is under tlie leaderslii]) of Doctor 
Pfeiffer. At present the work of this division is largely upon the 
anatomical and morphological phases of the projects handled by other 
divisions. 

The lines of research mentioned above include onl\' a few of the 
projects under investigation at present. The details of these and other 
problems will be described in the serial publications of the lustitute 
mentioned later in this booklet. 

While each project is under the leadersliip of one or another of the 
divisions, a number of the projects are being studied by several divisions. 
For instance, in the problem on the mosaic and yellows diseases of 
plants the physical chemist is handling the physical constants of 
diseased and liealthy plants and determining the filterability of the 
viruses of tliese diseases, while the biochemists are studying the 
chemical constitution of the diseased and liealthy plants and the 
microchemists are determining the localizxal chemical and anatomical 
differences between the diseased and healthy plants. An entomologist 
and protozoologist are investigating other phases of this project. 
This sort of coordinated many-sided attack is being used wherever it 
leads to surer and more rapid progress in the problem. 

ITom this it will be seen that the scientific divisions mentioned 
above are more a classification on the basis of technic than on the subject 
matter covered. 

Fellowships and Temporary Appointments 

While the heads of the several divisions and a number of others of 
the scientific staff are on permanent appointments, several of the 
staff are temporary appointees. There are three classes of the latter: 
pre-doctorate fellows; post-doctorate fellows; and older investigators 
who have important problems well under way but need a 3 T^ar or two 
under good research conditions to complete their investigations. 

The pre-doctorate fellows are selected from the most promising 
young investigators who are registered for doctor’s degrees in the 
graduate schools of American universities. They spend one or two 
years at the Institute working out their theses on some phase of a 
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project being investigated at the Institute or iipcMi li ]irnbh‘in the/ 
have previously selected — the university accrediting this v.»rk for 
doctors’ degrees. 

The post-doctorate fellows are chosen on practical!;/ Ihe /aiiie 
basis as the Biological Fellowships of the National Re^-eart'li Cnimcil. 

The aim of tliese fellowships is not only to contrilmt.c Irt ilu' knowl- 
edge of plants but to develop competent in\a‘stigators in the held of 
plant science. 


CoOPURATIONT WITH OTHI-R IkSTITUTIOXS 

Tlie following is a list of those entirely su|)ported l)\* otlua* organ- 
izations that liave been or are now working at tlie Institute a,nd making 
use of the advice of the staff and ecpiipnient of tlie laboratories: 

Alice M.. Anderson, M. A. — Development and germination oi seeds 
of bltiegrass — United vStates Department of Agriculture. 

George H. Godfrey, Ph. D. — A study of some of tlie new fungicides 
and insecticides — -New York City. 

A. B. Massey, B. S. — Bean rust — Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Dean P. W. Zimmerman, jM. S. — Rooting cuttings of fruit trees — 
University of Alaryland. 

vSucli cooperation will be encouraged so far as the facilities of the 
Institute will permit and so far as the cooperation rec|uested promises 
real advances in plant science. 


Publications 

Arrangements have been made for the prompt publication of the 
strictly scientific articles in standard botanical journals. Separates 
of these will be bound under covers of the Institute’s own design and 
numbered serially as ContrihiUions from the Institute. These will be 
arranged for binding in volumes of about six hundred pages each. 
A second series of Professional Papers will consist of separates of 
articles published in trade and technical journals. They will be ar- 
ranged for binding in volumes similar to the ContrihiUions. Both 
series of publications will serve for exchanges with other plant research 
institutions. 


Laboratories and Equipment 
Architectural and Struchiral Features of the Building 

The building is' a highly specialized piece of construction, designed 
to meet unusual requirements. While arcliitectural appearance was a 
secondary consideration the building is a well-balanced composition 
and designed to form a proper part of the ultimate group. The building 
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is of Colonial design with dark clinker brick exterior. The construc- 
tion is of steel with concrete fireproofing and reinforced concrete floor 
systems. The finish is of sanitary simplicity, the appointments of 
the offices and laboratories are substantial and the equipment and 
fixtures of the best design. The present building is 247 feet long 
and 131 feet wide with the central building 50 feet by 117 feet, the 
north wing 50 by 73 feet and the remaining space occupied by the 
four main ranges of greenhouses, each of which is 20 feet by 117 
feet. There is a 16 foot basement sub-structure under the buildings 
and greenhouses as well as under the court 73 feet long and 65 feet 
wide and under a roadway 247 feet long and 13 feet wide. The 
laboratories are housed in two stories (fig. 1). 


Interior Distribution of Space 

In plan the building is designed with central corridors, with rooms 
located on either side. The corridors are placed off-centre so that the 
rooms on one side have a depth of 22 feet and on the other 17 feet. 
The corridor walls are permanent, while the partitions beween the 
rooms, built of hollow tile, make possible a redistribution of space if 
necessary. The whole building may be subdivided, if required, into 
individual unit laboratories, which would total 84 in number. 


Laboratory Services 

Since the laboratories require many pipes, conduits and ducts for 
their operation, a systematic arrangement was designed. All the 
piping is distributed horizontally along the exterior walls and con- 
nections are provided so that changes and redistribution may be easily 
arranged. The piping is all exposed and accessible. The service 
includes hot and cold water, gas, high pressure steam, compressed air, 
vacuum, drainage, refrigerated brine, distilled water, electric service 
(110 and 220 volts) and exhaust and ventilating ducts. The supply and 
exhaust air ducts are carried over the corridor ceilings. Each labo- 
ratory unit is provided with a floor drain in case of stoppage 
of sink drains and a shower head is placed immediately over each 
laboratory door, with a control valve at the side of the door for ex- 
tinguishing fire in the clothing of a laboratory worker in case of accident. 
The ventilating system is operated from a positive pressure fan 
located in the basement, from which the air is conducted through 
masonry ducts supported above the corridors with grilles opening into 
each laboratory unit. Similar ducts for exhaust purposes lead to 
exhaust fans placed in the attic. The laboratory hoods are also con- 
nected into this exhaust system. 
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t^^echa n i cal Equipnien / 

The nieclianical equipment located in tiie I) a. seme lit consists of 
tliree l:)oilers wliicli have a maximum capacity of 145 Two jire 

used at low pressure for heating and tlie third for high pressure steam 
for power and other purposes. The boilers may be fired witli coal, 
coke or fuel oik In connection witli the boilers tlu-rc a, earlHin 
dioxide plant, consisting of a system of four glazed tik* lowers witli 
accoinpariviiig fans which move the iiue gases from tlu- boilers for 
scrtibliing in tlie towers. 

The basement also contains the ventilating plant, luiniidifying 
apparatus, compressors, vacuum pumps and two imfrigeraling plants, 
one of five ton and one of fifteen ton capacity, of tlie aiium mia a!)<ori)tion 
tvpe. Tanks for oil storage and bins for the storage of ('oak c(fK«,' and 
other materials are located under tlie driveway so llial tlioy may lie 
filled directly from delivery trucks There is a large reser\e storage 
space. 

CRirENHOUSFvS 

The four ranges of greenliouses are of the steel rafter curved ea\'e 
type and all liave roof and side ventilators. Two of the ranges liave 
wall ventilators in addition. The ranges run east and west and are 
located south of the main building. The range nearest the liuikling 
is separated' from it by an eight foot alley. The succeeding ranges 
are separated from each other by five foot alle}'s and eacli range 
toward tlie south is stepped down two and onedialf feet. This ar- 
rangement avoids shading, both of the building and the greenliouses 
themselves. A central corridor that communicates with tlie first 
floor of the main building separates each range into two ecpial |)arts 
and each of these parts is further divided by a parliticm into two 
equal sized houses. This gives sixteen sejiarate houses in all and 
makes possible a great range of controlled greeiihouse conditions 
suitable for a variety of experimental work. 

Special Controls 

Provisions are made for the control of a numlier of enviriuimeiital 
factors wdiich affect the growth, form, structure and cliemii.'al con- 
stitution of plants. The controls as now established include temper- 
ature, constant condition light and dark rooms, auxiliary ligiited green- 
houses, spectral-glass greenhouses, humidified greenhouses and carbon 
dioxide plant. 

Temperature Controls 

. ' ;Provision has^ been made for accurate temperature .control 'within 
■ very^narrow- limits yet of such a range that any required temperature 




Figure 3.. One of the Refrigeration Units 
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can be maintained. The range of controlled temperature is provided 
by using refrigeration for low and electrical heating for high temper- 
atures, with a combination of these to produce intermediate tem- 
peratures. Accurately controlled temperatures above the room tem- 
peratures are obtained in laboratory ovens, heated electrically and 
controlled by electric thermo regulators. Accurately controlled tem- 
peratures below room temperatures are provided by similar ovens 
placed in the refrigeration room. The latter can be held at any 
temperature desired down to zero degrees Fahrenheit. This room is 
located on the first floor and is well insulated with heavy cork walls 
(fig. 2). Provision has also been made for a similar room above it 
on the second floor and below it in the basement, both of which 
may be equipped if additional cold storage room is required. 

The two refrigeration plants are interconnected so that the unit 
suited to the load can be utilized (fig. 3). Calcium chloride brine at 
a temperature of zero degrees Fahrenheit is conveyed from the machines 
through well-insulated pipe lines to the refrigerator room and to many 
smaller box type refrigerators located in the laboratories of each 
department. Refrigerated brine is also available for use in the 
greenhouses. A part of the ammonia compressed by the machines is 
also used in cooling water for humidity and temperature controls in 
other parts of the building and for cooling potable water. 

Constant Condition Light and Dark Rooms 

The constant condition light and dark rooms are located in the 
basement under the first greenhouse. They consist of two adjoining 
rooms, each eleven feet square, connected by a short, closed corridor to 
facilitate transfer from one room to the other with minimum inter- 
ference with conditions. The light room is illuminated by twenty-five 
one-thousand watt lights suspended from the ceiling. Temperature is 
controlled to within one degree and humidity to within two percent 
in both rooms by partial or complete re-circulation of the air through 
a spray tank maintained at a constant saturation temperature, or dew 
point. Temperatures can be held in both rooms a^ low as ever obtains 
in nature during the growing season, or can be raised to simulate the 
hottest days of summer. Light intensity can be decreased by turning 
off some of the lamps, which, owing to proper spacing and switching 
arrangement, does not affect equal distribution of light. Intensity 
in the constant light room is of the order of four hundred foot candles 
while the maximum of sunlight at noon in June is of the order of 10,000 
foot candles. When one considers that ten foot candles is an un- 
usually high intensity for office lighting he can appreciate the visual 
brightness within this room (fig. 4). 

The system of lighting is sufficiently flexible to make possible 
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considerable increases in intensity. Since tungsten lamps are much 
richer than sunlight in the heat rays of the spectrum, a ray filter, con- 
sisting of a sheet of plate glass over which water is continuously 
circulated, is interposed between the lights and the growing plants, in 
order to protect against excessive heating. Provisions are also made 
for introducing mercury vapor lamps to supplement the tungsten 
lamps which are poor in blue and violet rays. 

Auxiliary Lighted Greenhouses 

Two of the greenhouses are equipped for supplementing daylight 
by artificial light at night. The equipment consists of a large gantry 
crane electrically driven so it can be easily moved over the greenhouse 
at night and be removed in the day time. The crane carries forty- 
eight one-thousand watt lights, so spaced as to give uniform intensity 
over the center area of the greenhouses. This enables the investigator 
to lengthen the daily period of natural illumination at will, with an 
intensity of light amounting to four or five hundred foot candies (figs. 

5 and 6). 

Spectral- glass Greenhouses 

A series of five spectral-glass houses makes it possible to test the 
effects, upon the development of plants, of eliminating various portions 
of the sun’s rays. House number one is covered with ordinary green- 
house glass which absorbs the shorter ultra-violet rays; number two, 
with glass that transmits all the visible rays and practically all the 
ultra-violet; number three, with glass that absorbs all the ultra-violet 
but transmits all the visible rays ; number four, with glass that absorbs 
the ultra-violet and blue but transmits all the longer rays; and finally, 
number five, with glass that absorbs the ultra-violet, violet, blue and 
most of the green but transmits the rest of the green and the yellow 
and red. These houses make possible a study of the effect of the quality 
of the light upon plant development so far as spectral glass now avail- 
able permits such a study (fig. 7). 

Humidified Greenhotcses 

A range of greenhouses is equipped with the necessary machinery 
for controlling humidity along with temperature. .This consists of a 
system of metal air delivery ducts which brihg humidified air from a. 
humidifier in the basement to the center of each greenhouse, and a 
similar system of ducts which return the air to the humidifier. Air is 
saturated in the tank with water vapor at a temperature which is 
held constant and is then heated by steam to the desired greenhouse 
temperature as it rises through the delivery ducts Air inside each 
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greenhouse in the humidified range is -recirculated through the humid- 
ifier every two minutes. Humidity is' controlled to within two percent 
and temperature to one degree (figs. 8 and 9). 

Carbon Dioxide Plant 

The carbon dioxide plant as now established at the Institute con- 
sists of four towers made of glazed tile, a pump for circulating sodium 
carbonate liquor and a fan for moving fine gas produced in the boilers 
from the combustion of coke, coal or fuel oil. In the first two towers 
the gas is scrubbed with water and in the second two with sodium 
carbonate solution. The gas is then driven directly to the green- 
houses to be used for increasing the concentration of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere of the greenhouse. Some injuries are produced on 
certain plants by carbon dioxide gas obtained in this way, as it is not 
entirely free from noxious gases. Additional towers where gases can 
be scrubbed with acid or perhaps other reagents are now being installed 
(fig. 10). 

The aim is to determine the concentration of carbon dioxide that 
is best for the growth of various plants, the best daily period for main- 
taining this concentration, the bevSt method of purifying the flue gas 
and the possibility of commercial application. When one realizes 
that more than forty percent of the dry weight of the plant is carbon 
and that this carbon is all obtained from the carbon dioxide of the air, 
he appreciates the importance of such studies. 

Ce7itral Temperature^ Humidity and Radiant Energy Recording 

Station 

The temperatures and humidities of the greenhouses, spectral-glass 
houses, constant condition rooms and the constant temperature cham- 
bers in the refrigeration room are recorded as desired at a centra! 
station. This is accomplished by electrical resistance thermometers 
in the several rooms or chambers which are connected by wires to the 
recording apparatus at the central station. The daily solar radiant 
energy is also recorded at this station by means of a pyroheliometer. 

Library 

The nucleus of the collection was formed in 1922 when the Director 
purchased the major portion of the library of the late Philippe Van 
Tieghem of Paris. At this time he also personally inspected the book 
stocks of all the important German, English and French dealers and 
due to post-war conditions was able to secure many complete sets of 
periodicals. ■ 

The files of the United States Department of Ilgriculture and the 
state agricultural experiment station publications are nearly complete. 
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The foundation for the agricultural literature was made by the purchase 
of the library of the late Dr. F. W. Woll of the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of California. 

In all there are about 10,000 volumes. These are arranged ac- 
cording to the Library of Congress classification and Library of Congress 
cards are used in the cataloging wherever available. One hundred 
and seventy-five periodicals, exclusive of public documents, are cur- 
rentl}^ received and nearly one-half of these are complete from their 
first issue. A trained librarian is in charge. 

Photographic Equipme:nt 

There is a completely equipped modern photographic department 
consisting of a photograph room and two adjoining dark rooms for 
developing and printing. Apparatus is provided for photograph}^ 
microphotography and moving pictures. 

Charter of the Institute 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc. is incorporated 
under the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New York. 
The following, excepting notarial and other certificates, is a true copy 
of the certificate of incorporation filed October 28th, 1924 in the office 
of the Secretary of State of the State of New York and in the office of 
the County Clerk of Westchester County, N. Y. 

The University of the State of New York 
State of New York ) ^ 

County of Aebany J 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 59 of the Education Law the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York do hereby consent 
to the filing of the annexed certificate of incorpoi'ation of “Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc.” as a membership cor- 
poration under and pursuant to the provisions of the Membership 
Corporation Law. 

In Witness Whereof, I, Frank P. Graves, 
President of the Universit}^ of the State of 
New York and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, do hereunto set my hand and 
(SEAL) affix the seal of the State Education 

The University of Department at the City of Albany, this 

The State of New York 28th day of October, 1924. 

Frank P. Graves 

President of the University of the vState of 
New York and Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 
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Certificate of Incorporation 

— OF — 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc. 

We, the undersigned, all being of full age and all except one citizens 
of the United States, and a majority of us being residents of the State 
of New York, desiring to form a corporation pursuant to Article 3 of 
the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New York, do hereby 
certify as follows: 

First: The name of the proposed corporation is Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc. 

Second: The object for which the corporation is to be formed is to 
make, institute, conduct and carry out all and every manner and kind 
of scientific agricultural, horticultural, biological or metallurgical 
experiment, research, study and investigation, and in any other way 
to assist in improving and developing plant and animal life, and to 
publish or otherwise disseminate or communicate information or advice 
with regard thereto. It shall be within the purposes of said corporation 
to use any means to those ends which from time to time shall seem to 
it expedient, including the establishment and maintenance of any 
activities, agencies and institutions, trust, fellowship or scholarship 
funds appropriate thereto, and the aid of any such activities, agencies 
or institutions already established, or which may hereafter be estab- 
lished. The corporation shall have power to acquire, by grant, gift, 
devise or bequest, either absolutely or in trust, and to hold and to 
dispose of, such property, real or personal, as the purposes of the cor- 
poration shall require, without limitation as to amount or value, except 
such limitation, if any, as is now or may hereafter be imposed by the 
laws of the State of New York; to apply for, acquire, and own any 
patent or patent rights, and to sell, lease or license the use of the same; 
to accept and administer in trust all property, real or personal, for any 
purpose within the objects of the corporation, and to prescribe, by 
by-laws or otherwise, the terms and conditions upon which property, 
real or personal, shall be acquired or received by said corporation. 

By way of amplification and not by way of limitation of its powers, 
it shall further have power -to build, purchase, improve, enlarge, equip 
and maintain laboratories and other buildings in the City of Yonkers, 
in the State of New York, and elsewhere, necessary or appropriate for 
its work; to own and operate land and buildings for the study of plants 
or for any other of its purposes; to furnish treatment for plant diseases, 
and to provide and maintain all necessary equipment therefor; to 
conduct and assist such scientific experiments or investigations upon 
plants as may be necessary or proper for carrying on its work of 
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research; to appoint committees of experts to direct special lines of 
research; to aid, cooperate with or endow individuals, associations or 
corporations engaged in similar work or in preparation therefor, 
within the United States of America or elsewhere; to aid or cooperate 
with investigators in its own laboratories or elsewhere; to collect 
statistics and information, and to publish and distribute documents, 
reports and periodicals; to carry on such educational works along the 
lines of its corporate purposes as it may deem wise, and to conduct 
lectures and hold meetings; to erect and maintain museums, and in 
general to do and perform all things necessary or convenient for the 
objects of the corporation, or am^ of them. vSuch activities are to be 
carried on for the advancement of human knowledge, and no part of 
its earnings or net income is to enure to the benefit of any stockholder. 

Upon the dissolution of the corporation any property, real or 
personal, of the corporation then remaining after the payment and 
discharge of its obligations and liabilities, shall be transferred, con- 
veyed, delivered and paid over to such institution or institutions upon 
such terms and conditions, and in such amounts and proportions as 
the directors shall determine, to be used by the institution or insti- 
tutions receiving the same for the same purposes set forth herein or 
similar purposes, and to be known as the Boyce Thompson Fund or 
Funds for Poant Research, and no member of the corporation shall 
be entitled to receive any part of said property. 

Third: The territory in which its operations are to be principally 
conducted is the State of New York, but it is not to be restricted thereto. 

Fourth: The town, village or city in which its principal office is 
to be located is the City of Yonkers. 

Fifth: The number of its directors is eleven. 

Sixth: The names and places of residence of the persons to be its 
directors until its first annual meeting are as follows: 


Name 


A ddress 


William Boyce Thompson, 
Margaret T. Schulze, 
Theodore Schulze, 

William Crocker, 

John M, Coulter, 

Uewis R. Jones, 

Frederick J. Pope, 

Caleb C. Dula, 

Frederick H. Ecker, 


1061 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
300 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

300 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

1086 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Department of Plant Pathology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1086 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
1109 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
c-o Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Name Address 

Raymond F. Bacon, Pelham, N. Y. 

Charles F. Ayer, 1 Slocum Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

In Witness Whereof we have herunto signed our names and 
affixed our seals this 25th da}^ of October, 1924. 

William Boyce Thompson 
Margaret Thompson Schulze 
Theodore Schulze 
William Crocker 
Frederick John Pope 
. Caleb C. Dula 
Charles F. Ayer 

The foregoing certificate of incorporation of Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Peant Research, Inc. is hereby approved. 
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ADDRESSES 

At Official Opening of the 
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PLANT RESEARCH, Inc- 

Wednesday^ September 24^ 1924 


Professor John M. Coulter, Presiding^ 

Professor of Botany, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

It is my privilege on this occasion to act as spokesman for the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, and for its Board of Di- 
rectors. Your presence here bespeaks your interest in this great 
enterprise, an interest which we trust will increase as time goes on, 
because justified by the results. We greet you, therefore, as friends 
and well-wishers. Become acquainted with the opportunities, and 
tell your friends of the great project that is now under way, and also 
of its significance in public service. 

In my judgment, this Institute stands for an epoch in the history 
of botanical science in this country. Botany has come to be recognized 
as a great national asset, dealing with problems that are of fundamental 
service to the whole population. It has been said that the science of 
Medicine serves the unfortunate minority, while the science of Botany 
serves every one. The public is beginning to realize our general de- 
pendence upon plants and their products, and the relation of botanical 
research to our better cultivation of these resources. It is this point 
of view that has rehabilitated Botany in public estimation as a science 
of first importance to human welfare. It is very timely, therefore, 
that an Institute for Plant Research should be established, to carry 
forward work so fundamental to the interests of mankind, and Botany 
is to be congratulated that the founder of this Institute has had such a 
prophetic vision of the future. 

Looking now to the future, there are certain general tendencies 
that can be projected and thus enable us to adjust ourselves to the 
inevitable direction of progress. I am confident that a progressive 
spirit will animate the Boyce Thompson Institute, a spirit that is 
dynamic rather than static, and it is this feeling that led me to speak 
of this occasion as representing an epoch in the history of Botany. 
Botanical research is going on in scattered institutions throughout the 
whole country, but in practically every case with handicaps in freedoji 
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of opportunity and equipment. Such a center of research as we are 
formally opening today furnishes the necessary freedom of opportunity 
and equipment, and cooperates with all other institutions to their 
mutual advantage. In other words, it represents a synthesis of bo- 
tanical research, helping to coordinate the segregated units. 

I wish to name three tendencies in Botany which seem to me to be 
significant of the future. 

One growing tendency is to attack problems that are fundamental 
in connection with some important practice. The outstanding il- 
lustration, of course, is the increasing attention given to the problems 
that underlie agriculture; but there are many other important practices 
also which are bedded in botanical investigation. 

A second tendency is an increasing realization of the fact that 
botanical problems are synthetic. Around each bit of investigation, 
with its single point of view and single method of attack, there is 
developing a perspective of other points of view and other luethods 
of attack. 

A third tendency is the growing recognition of the fact that struc- 
tures are not static that is, inevitable to their last detail; that what 
we see are responses to varying conditions. This means the develop- 
ment of experimental control, to understand the behavior of Nature 
rather than to observe simply the random results of her activities. 

Of course the most important ideal of Botany, as of all sciences, is 
to extend the boundaries of human knowledge, the goal being to 
understand Nature. This ideal includes no thought of making Nature 
a servant to minister to our needs. To know Nature simply because 
it is wonderful and worth knowing is what it means. Such investi- 
gation is like the exploration of an unknown continent. Every advance 
into the new territory impresses us with the fact that it is far more 
extensive than we had dreamed. Every trail is worth following because 
it means additional knowledge. Some trails may lead to rich farm 
lands or gold mines, but in exploration these are only incidents. To 
understand the new country, all trails must be follow^ed and mapped. 

To summarize the whole situation, I would say that the ideals of 
this Institute are (1) to understand plant life, that the boundaries of 
human knowledge may be extended, and man may live in an ever- 
widening horizon; and (2) to apply this knowledge to the service of 
man, that his life may be fuller of opportunity. 

It is a great mission, and may the future justify the thought and 
hope that this Institute represents. 
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AIMvS OF BOYCE THOMPSON INSTITUTE 
FOR PLANT RESEARCH. 

Doctor Wiluam Crocke:r, Director. 

Mr. Chairman, neighbors, fellow scientists and friends of Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

Man’s Dependence upon Plx\nts 

On this occasion it is well to stop for a moment to consider the 
great importance of plants to ourselves. Such consideration will 
throw much light on the significance and aim of the Institute we are 
dedicating today. 

The energy of the gas that runs our automobiles, of the coal that 
heats our homes and furnishes power for our factories and railroads 
and of the food that warms our bodies and gives energy for our physical 
and mental activities is all fixed by the green leaf of the plant from the 
sunlight. The total of the energy thus fixed and deposited in coal, 
petroleum and other organic materials of the earth amounts to millions 
of trillions of calories — numbers quite beyond human comprehension. 

Human beings and animals are just as dependent upon plants for 
the materials out of which their bodies are made as they are for the 
energy just mentioned. The sugars, out of which all organic materials 
of living organisms are made, are manufactured by plants in the same 
chemical reaction in the green leaf that fixes the energy from the 
sunlight. The green leaf of the plant is the world’s most wonderful 
chemical factory and powerhouse! 

The proteins or albumin-like bodies — that are always the main 
constituents of living matter — can be made without limit only by 
plants. Several of the score of building-stones, or amino acids, that 
make up proteins can not be made by animals but must be made and 
furnished to them by plants. 

We all hear much about vitamines these days. They are necessary 
in many ways for the development and normal functioning of the 
animal and human body. They are preventers of several human 
disorders. One of the latest discovered is even necessary for repro- 
duction in man and animal. So far as evidence now shows the vita- 
mines are made mainly and probably exclusively by plants. 

If I may be pardoned for venturing still farther into a scientific 
field not my own, I will suggest that the outstanding advance in 
animal physiology during the last two decades has been in the know- 
ledge of two groups of substances that to a great degree control the 
development and regulate the functions of the human and animal 
body. These are the vitamines, which we have just discussed, and 
endocrines, or secretions of ductless glands. In a few years “endo- 
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crines” will be as much an everyday newspaper term as is “ vitamines” 
today. We are all acquainted with one of the endocrines, insulin, 
the newly discovered and almost miraculous remedy for the formerly 
baffling disease, diabetes. Knowledge of these substances is rapidly 
giving man control of human development and in part, laying scientific 
foundations for a new medicine. It is more than interesting that a 
substance very similar to, if not identical with insulin, is abundant in 
plants. 

Are plants in part, or in the main, the ultimate source of endocrines 
for animals, as they are the ultimate source of vitamines? 

Again the abundance of vitamines and the presence of endocrine- 
like substances in plants raises the question of the function of these 
bodies in plants themselves. This is a field of plant science of which 
we know nothing at present and a field the mastery of which may 
give unexpected control of plant development. 

This brief enumeration of facts and unsolved problems shows the 
intimate and many-sided dependence of man upon plants. No 
science is more fundamental to life and more immediately and multi- 
fariously practical than plant science. In plant science are enough 
unsolved riddles to tax the best scientific genius for decades to come. 
Doctor Haldane, an English biochemist, has recently written a fas- 
cinating and prophetic little book, Daedalus, based upon recent ad- 
vances in animal physiology and biochemistry. Because of the 
control these advances are giving man over human development, 
disease and activity, he pictures the biologist as the miracle man of 
the future. 


Economic Significance of Plants 

Now let us look in a very practical way at the significance of plants 
and plant research. In 1919 the total raw agricultural products in 
the United States were worth about 24 billion dollars — more than 
enough to cancel our entire national debt. In 1922, with the low 
prices, these products were worth fourteen and one-half billion dollars. 
Using round numbers, two-thirds of this was used as plant material 
and one-third as animal. The animal material was plant before being 
converted into animal, at a tremendous loss of energy and material. 
A billion dollars is a lot of money. Had one begun saving at the rate of 
a dollar a minute with the beginning of the Christian era he would now 
be a little beyond the billion dollar mark. These facts give some con- 
ception of the enormous economic significance of plant agriculture in 
the United States. The great diversity of crops, of soils and of climatic 
conditions, under which these crops are grown, add to the multiplicity 
and difficulty of the problems arising in this field. 
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After the Civil War the rich, virgin lands of central and western 
United vStates were rapidly pnt under cultivation This was made 
possible by- the development of transportation facilities and improve- 
ment of farm machinery. As a consequence, for a number of decades, 
agricultural production increased faster than the population and this 
coiintr}^ became a great exporter of agricultural products. But there 
was a limit to new land, so there came a time when the population 
increased faster than agricultural production. As nearly as can be 
determined, as a matter of averages, this focal date is 1906. 

The: Futurk Population and Food Supply of the United States 

At any rate we are now living in a period when the population in 
the United vStates is increasing faster than agricultural production 
and our exportable excess is decreasing. If we may judge from sta- 
tistics on growTli of population and agricultural production, our con- 
sumption will equal our production in fifteen or twenty years. In 
fifty years our population will be one hundred ninety-five millions. 
This will demand about seventy-five percent more food than we 
produced annually during the period 1911 to 1921. 

After fifty years our population will continue to grow and demands 
for food will continue to increase. We can not meet this ever-growing 
demand with additional rich acres. The rich acres of this country 
are now largely under cultivation. Greater production must be brought 
about mainly by increasing yields on fertile lands and by making poor 
lands more productive. As a foundation for such increases, years of 
basic scientific research will be required on propagation from seeds 
and cuttings, cultural methods, use of fertilizers, production of new 
and better breeds of plants,, control of plant diseases and insect pests, 
and methods of harvesting, shipping and storing. 

Need of Controlled Conditions for Plant Research 

Alost excellent research on plants has long been under way in the 
United vStates and many other countries, but there have been very 
definite needs of strengthening this research in certain important 
directions. 

There has been the need of controlling accurately and on a rather 
large scale for the entire life of the plants all of their growdh con- 
ditions; — light (quality, intensity and daily duration), temperature, 
humidity, carbon dioxide concentration of the air, as well as soil con- 
ditions. In yoDr inspection this morning you saw our attempt at 
working out such controls on a considerable scale. In spite of making 
use of the best engineering skill available today in the construction 
. of the control greenhouses and chambers we find that much research 
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must be done in perfecting certain of these controls along with the 
years of research necessary to establishing the laws of plant develop- 
ment that such controls make possible. Because of lack of engineeriiig 
knowledge and mechanical development we have thought it best to 
install originally only a proportion of the controls we expect iinally to 
put into operation. We hope that advances in mechanics and dis- 
coveries made with the present controls will enable us to improve the 
later installations and build them at less cost. 

Fundamental Research and Plant Production 

The quickest way to solve, finally, many of the practical plant 
problems is a thorough-going long-time investigation aimed at the 
establishment of basic principles. One of the weaknesses of democracy 
is the fact that it is hard to get legislators to see the desirability of 
appropriating funds for such research. If the legislators do see the 
desirability they ma^^ be unable to convince their constituents of this 
necessity. Our excellent government and state institutions as well 
as other plant research institutions in the United States have been in 
need of an institute or institutes where some of their basic long-time 
problems can be taken and worked out with adequate equipment and 
with the aid of a well-rounded able scientific staff. Boyce Thompson 
Institute hopes to aid in supplying this need. If I may judge from the 
interest that other institutions have shown, and from the number of 
young agricultural and botanical investigators desiring to work here, 
the present capacity of our building will soon be overtaxed and we 
shall need to think of building others of the additional three units 
that are to complete the proposed quadrangle of the Institute. 

Equipment and Organization for Research 

Scientific research is of necessity inefficient, for it is a matter of 
exploring an unknown country where there is only the merest hypo- 
thetical suggestions of where the great treasures lie. In some insti- 
tutions in the United States plant research has been made even more 
inefficient because of inadequate equipment and because the scientific 
workers are compelled to do work that ought to be done by engineers, 
mechanics, stenographers, librarians and even laboratory boys. 
Scientists generally do these other lines of work very poorly and at 
great cost. We are trying to build up an organization where the plant 
investigator can devote all his time to the subject matter and technic 
of his field. In short, we are trying to make our scientific work as 
efficient as possible considering its inherent nature. We are finding 
that such an organization requires about one other worker to each plant 
scientist. 
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Cooperative; Attack on Plant Problems 

The unsolved problems in our sciences, more especially biological 
sciences, are becoming more and more complex and difficult. In the 
main the easier problems were solved first. Many of these problems 
are so complex that one man can not acquire enough knowledge or learn 
enough technic to solve them. Several scientists of different training 
and technic must combine for their final and quick solution. 

I can best illustrate this need of concerted all-sided attack on 
modern scientific problems by a quotation from a little pamphlet, 
“The Future Independence and Progress of American Medicine in 
the Age of Chemistry” written by a committee of the American 
Chemical Society. 

“When it became clear during the recent war that poisonous gas 
was to constitute an important munition, our country called to its 
service a great group of its ablest research chemists to provide efficient 
means of defense and to solve those problems of production which 
would provide our field forces with an ample supply of this new 
weapon. 

“ Not to the professional inventor nor to the accident of hap-hazard 
discovery was this grave responsibility assigned, but to the trained 
workers in systematic research Nor were these men asked to under- 
take this vital work in the seclusion and isolation of their respective 
laboratories, but they were assembled at the American University 
Experiment Station on the outskirts of the City of Washington, under 
one roof as it were, where, by daily, nay hourly conference, utmost 
speed could be secured in the solution of those problems on which the 
question of life and death so closely hung. 

“But these chemists found that they alone were inadequate for the 
task. To supplement their special skill and knowledge there were 
added to the staff pharmacologists and experimental pathologists. ; 

“Through the combined efforts of these groups, working in closest 
association and provided with ample facilities for research, results 
were accomplished with a speed and certainty which amazed all. The 
paths to agencies for both defence and offense were clearly pointed 
out and large scale production quickly followed.” 

The necessity for this manner of approach to large scientific prob- 
lems is well illustrated in plant science by the attack the Institute is 
making upon the puzzling and destructive group of plant diseases 
included under the names of mosaic diseases, virus diseases and yellows. 
The attack is headed by a plant pathologist. As the diseases are 
largely carried by insects, -an entomologist is associated with him. 

Unlike the other two groups of plant diseases caused by bacteria 
on one hand and by fungi on the other, the causative agent of mosaic 
and yellows diseases of plants is'not known. There is, however, marked 
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similarity between the insect transmission of some of these plant di- 
seases and insect transmission of yellow fever, malaria and sleeping 
sickness, diseases of man caused by microscopic animals called proto- 
zoans. This and other evidence raises the suspicion that some of the 
yellows and mosaic diseases of plants may be caused by protozoans. 
Consequently, a protozoologist has been associated with the plant 
pathologist to investigate this possibility. Chemists of various 
training a microchemist, a plant physiologist and others are included 
in the team working on this problem. 

We propose to use this method of coordinated all-sided attack on 
many of our projects so far as it will make for most rapid advance and 
not interfere unduly with individual initiative. Our permanent staff 
is selected with this in mind. 

FELtOWSHIPS 

Besides the attempt to organize a well-rounded able permanent 
staff we propose to establish a system of advanced research fellowships 
for the purpose of giving able ^mung men an opportunity to develop 
further their research ability under the guidance of the permanent staff 
and with the use of adequate equipment. It is believed that a con- 
tinual flow of temporary younger appointees through the Institute 
will avoid stagnation and fossilization. This is a condition that 
frequently occurs in research institutions which lack the rejuvenating 
influence that comes from association with alert and ambitious young 
minds. Cooperation with practical and scientific plant research 
institutions ought to act also as an anti-fossilizer. 


Intimate Relation between Science and Practice 

In the study of plants, science and practice are capable of most 
intimate association with reciprocal benefits; so our avowed aim, 
fundamental research on practical plant problems, should offer equal 
promise of advance in plant science and of improvement in practice. 

Thus I have presented briefly, and I fear, in a rather fragmentary 
way, the aims of the Institute we are dedicating today. 

In closing, may I say that my co-workers and I have been greatly 
inspired by the friendly and helpful interest shown by you here today 
as well as in the past. Our greatest hope is that we shall be able to 
lay the pi'oper foundations for the realization of the great vision of 
future usefulness that our far-sighted and generous founder had, 
when he established and handsomely endowed Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research. 




Figure 8, Greenhouses Equipped for Humidity Control 
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BOTANICAL GREETINGS FROM EUROPE 
Professor Vernon H. Beackman 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, England 

I feel that it is a very great honor to be invited to come from over- 
seas to take part in this opening ceremony. We in Europe have for 
some time looked with admiration, not untinged with envy, on the 
munificent endowments for science which the generous-hearted and 
far-seeing citizens of this great country have provided. That gener- 
osity has been widely flung, for in England also we owe much to such 
gifts from America as the Carnegie donations to Scotch Universities, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation's recent gift for medical work in 
London. America has shown a natural reluctance to associate herself 
with certain aspects of internationalism, but learning knows no geo- 
graphical boundaries and in endowing it America is displaying an inter- 
national spirit of the finest type. 

This occasion is surely unique, for nothing in any way compar- 
able with this endowment, fine building and equipment, has hitherto 
been known in the history of botany. The scientific world has had to 
want until now for one, who, like Colonel William Boyce Thompson, 
not only possesses the material power to found such an institute but 
combines with it the much rarer knowledge and prescience which en- 
ables him to realize the fundamental value of plant research for the 
advancement of science and the progress of mankind. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the fact that nowadays the scientific 
study of plants touches other sciences and the interests of humanity at 
many points. It is often, however, overlooked that in this universe 
plants are the foundation stone in the scheme of living things. As 
between the two great groups — plants and animals — it is the plants 
which occupy the premier position. Without the green plant the life 
of all animals, including that of man, would soon come to an end, for all 
animals are dependent for their food either directly or indirectly on 
the green plant. This pivotal position of the green plant in the scheme 
of nature lies in the fact that it alone possesses the power of manu- 
facturing food materials, since animals merely change one food material 
into another. The green plant is the great alchemist which alone of 
living things has mastered the secret of transmuting the sun’s energy 
into food. How this is done is still largely unknown and is one of the 
pressing problems of plant physiological research, the further elucida- 
tion of which is fraught with the greatest consequence to the human 
race. It is not without the bounds of possibility that, when we have 
some clearer knowledge of the chain of chemical processes which are 
involved, we may be able to dispense with the living plant and make 
our food directly from the sun’s energy. I may say that the plant is a 
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singularly inefficient machine for the purpose, using only about 1 per- 
cent of the energy it receives. It is not altogether a dream to conceive 
of the scientific man of the future developing an artificial machine of 
much greater efficiency. 

The study of disease in plants is certain to give results of great 
importance not only to agriculture and horticulture but to human and 
animal pathology as well. An institute like this which is not respon- 
sible for controlling the diseases of any particular area or any par- 
ticular crop seems peculiarly well-fitted to investigate the more general 
aspects of plant disease on which progress in some directions depends. 
Though there are marked differences between the diseases of man and 
of the lower animals on the one hand and plant diseases on the other^, 
there are also fundamental similarities between the two and knowledge 
in one field will certainly serve to illuminate the other. 

With the realization of the great complexity of scientific problems 
it is being more and more recognized that difficult biological investi- 
gations, such as many of those of human physiology and medicine, are 
not likely to make much progress unless the attack on the problem is 
based on the broadest foundation. One may take, as instance, the 
problem of cancer. The cause of cancer is quite unknown but what is 
well known is that certain parts of the body cease to act as good citizens 
working for social harmony in the republic of the body Instead they 
throw off their allegiance to the body politic and, starting an independent 
life, prey upon the other members. Harmony in the relationship of 
the various parts of the body is replaced by disharmony, leading finally 
to death. To elucidate the cause of the disharmony is one of the 
problems of cancer research but the difficulty of the investigation is 
much enhanced by our ignorance of the nature of the means by which 
the harmonious development and working of the various parts of the 
plant body, which is so characteristic of the healthy living being, is 
achieved. It would clearly be a great step in advance if we could ex- 
plain this harmony, this coordination between the various parts. 
What, for example, is the nature of the control which ensures that the 
two arms of a man grow to the same size, and that the size of the de-. 
veloping leaves is adjusted to the strength of the stem of the plant? 
The question of the coordination in the living body is one which 
probably is more easily attacked from the plant side than from the 
animal. It would seem then that plant research in addition to its 
contribution to horticulture and agriculture has a definite contribution 
to|[make, even to such a very specialized problem as that of cancer in 
man. 

The inter-dependence of the various branches of science is being 
brought home to us every day and plant research may at any moment 
illuminate other problems of human physiology and medicine, I may 
perhaps be excused for referring to another case. Now that insulin 
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has been discovered, the central research problem in diabetes (for in- 
sulin is only a corrective, it does not cure the diseased condition) is 
the nature of the process by which the sugar circulating in the blood is 
burnt up in the normal individual but not in the diabetic one. Now 
this is the problem of the respiration of plants — by what means do they 
burn up sugar at the ordinary temperature? If the problem were 
solved or partially solved, it could not fail to help in the elucidation 
of the problem of diabetes. 

If I may, I should also like to express a hope that some of the work of 
this great and growing Institute will be in the fields which at present 
have no obvious economic or humanitarian implications. The whole 
super-structure of applied science is built upon pure science and if the 
latter is starved, applied science is the first to suffer. One may add a 
little to the edifice already erected, but without pure science there are 
no foundations on which to build further. 

vSome of you may have heard of the reply of Faraday who showed at 
the Royal Institution of London the experiment which served as the 
starting point of the dynamo, and on which the whole of the gigantic 
modern electrical industry is built up. The experiment was the 
demonstration that you can produce an electric current in a wire by 
moving a magnet in its neighborhood. After the demonstration of 
this epoch-making discovery a lady in the audience said at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, ‘‘But, Professor Faraday, even if the effect is 
obtained, what is the use of it?’' Faraday then made the memorable 
reply “Madam, will you tell me the use of a new-born child?” The 
newly discovered fact of pure science may appear a weakling of little 
importance or of little economic value at the moment but from it may 
develop a completely new industry and a new power over nature. 

I cannot claim to be an official delegate from Europe, but I have 
talked with many botanists and they all realize the beneficent activities 
of such an institution as this where research can be carried out by 
workers untrammelled by teaching duties and under conditions and 
with an equipment which in some fields of physiology far surpasses 
anything that has hitherto been available. The botanists of Europe 
send their greetings and ask me to express their gratitude to the founder 
of this Institute for his magnificent generosity and far-sighted outlook. 
Gratitude has been defined by the cynic as a livel}^ expectation of 
favours to come. In this sense also the botanists of Europe have a deep 
feeling of gratitude to Colonel William Boyce Thompson, for under the 
able management of the Board and with a Director of the scientific 
eminence of Doctor Crocker, we look forward to research work of the 
highest quality, work illuminating many dark places of botany, work 
which this Institute will assuredly achieve. 
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^ AMERICA’S NEED FOR PLANT RESEARCPI 

Professor Lewis R. Jones 
DeparMent of Pla?it Pathology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Research is an essential factor in the higher life of man. It always 
has been — it always must be. Since the '‘garden of Eden” man has 
faced the challenge of nature on every hand. From the dawn of 
human existence when mind-endowed man w^'as "given dominion” — 
given potential control of nature’s resources proportioned to his under- 
standing of nature’s laws — our intellectual pioneers, in each generation 
and group of men, have climbed the brinks of human knowledge in 
eager effort to spy out new fields. Zeal for truth — this instinctive 
human response to the challenge of the unknown — is the birthright of 
every child, its maintenance in some degree and kind is an essential 
to the health}^ intellectual life of every man. In earlier days, contri- 
butions to human knowledge might come from the layman, ^vorking 
single-handed, a Newton, a Hale, a Franklin, his only endowment 
native genius and dogged persistence, perhaps the home attic his 
workshop. But the complexities of modern science demand the 
laboratory and the coordinated efforts of many men of differing 
knowledge or skill. What is true of modern business or industry is 
true of research. The efficient advancement of science requires or- 
ganization and equipment. Therefore, the maintenance of our 
scientific self respect, of our racial intellectual integrity, of worthy 
progress in mastery of our environment, requires that we recognize 
and encourage research group leadership and that we create research 
institutions dedicated to serving society collectively where as in- 
dividuals we can no longer serve ourselves. 

Certainly as a plant lover, plant cultivator, plant student, I could 
not from my study window survey my garden with satisfaction, or 
in vacation days wander care-free in northern wilds, did I not sub- 
consciously realize that the age-old challenge to ever-deepening, more 
intimate knowledge of the secrets of surrounding plant life is being 
sensed and met by the coordinated efforts of many searchers and with 
the ever-increasing equipments of modern science. 

I have aimed thus to express my earnest conviction of this need for 
research, either personal or by proxy, as a basic element in the intel- 
lectual life of man. Any people, any social group which neglects it 
must undergo mental atrophy. And if this research need results, as I 
believe, from the inherent human necessity of squarely looking life’s 
problems in the face, then the place of such an institution as we are 
today dedicating is fundamental and enduring. For among all of 
nature’s challenges those which must always be most keenly felt by 
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man as a living creature are the problems of life itself. The ' ‘riddle of 
the universe” is wrapped in the origin, the operations, the very nature 
of the phenomena we term life. 

’ “ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; ‘ 

Hold you here,— root and all, , , 

In my hand, little flower — / 

But if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

If our intellectual and spiritual needs did not force us to seek to - 
know ever more and more of the laws of plant life, our material needs 
would so do. Man’s success in plant culture is, so far as science can 
• now fortell, the basic measure of the future material progress of the 
human rabe. 

The world’s food problem is at bottom the problem of plant growth. 

We can progressively solve it, meeting the increasing needs of an 
ever “increasing population by increased food production only as ■ we 
delve deeper into the laws governing plant life processes — nutrition, 
reproduction, loss by disease. 

If, therefore, we accept the inherent needs of man’s intellectual life 
as the fundamental justification of permanently endowed research, we 
may turn to his physical needs as arguing for a liberal share of any 
funds dedicated to the social betterment of the race. 

Rarely, I believe, has there been clearer promise of reward in the 
research field than is the case today with certain plant problems. 

If specific illustrations are desired one may turn most wisely to 
his own professional field. Tet me invite consideration therefore of 
the opportunity and need for research upon the problems dealing with 
plant diseases^ — their nature, cause and control. 

The challenge of the mosaic diseases 

The importance of germs as causal agents in disease holds for 
plants as for animals. The germ theory of disease, based on the 
modern conception of parasitism, was, indeed, first established with 
plants. But although for two generations we have been perfecting 
our knowledge of the parasitic fungi and bacteria which cause rusting 
or blighting of crops, we are today challenged by a disease complex 
more baffling and possibly more serious than any ever faced before. 
Each year there is an insidious increase in the prevalence of the so-called 
‘‘mosaic” maladies upon our plants, yellowing, mottling and dwarfing 
foliage and fruit with disastrous results. First one crop plant and then 
another has fallen subject to it, — peach and cane fruits, tobacco and 
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cucumber, potato and tomato, lettuce and spinach, corn and sugar 
beet, aster and dahlia. Each year the list lengthens among our food 
plants and flowers; — but quite as significant is the fact that many 
wild plants and weeds are also included. The especiall}^ portentous 
thing is that this type of disease is subtly infectious like the com- 
parable ‘"virus” diseases of animals, — the hoof and mouth disease, 
rabies and small pox. No microscope has revealed a causal “germ,” 
but whatever the nature of the “virus,” it is readily carried by sap- 
sucking insects from diseased to healthy plants. Even more startling 
is the frequency with which the “virus” has proved inoculable from 
one type of plant to another. Thus it may be transmitted from cul- 
tivated plant to weed and after over-wintering in the fence-row- 
perennial, again return the next season to ruin the adjacent field crop. 
For some years the increasing loss with potato and other food plants 
from these virus maladies has convinced pathologists of their serious- 
ness. This was, however, recently brought home in a most striking 
way to commercial interests when the sugar cane fields were invaded 
by it — first in Hawaii and the Orient, then in Louisiana, now in Cuba. 
The possible significance in cost of living resulting from a world-wide 
crippling of the sugar industry is startling. Were we in the United 
States not sufficiently alarmed by such a suggestion we may add the 
further possibility that this cane “virus” may be transferable to corn. 
What more alarming tax could be imposed upon American food pro- 
ducts than the affliction of our basic crop — Indian corn — with a serious 
toll-taking disease? 

What is to be done about it? One thing, and one thing only, — 
research, and more research! Find out what is the nature of this 
“virus,” the cause of this insidious new plague creeping over our 
chief crop plants. The evident and temporarily expedient things will, 
of course, be cared for by our present scientific organizations, either 
as supported by public funds, or with emergency financial help from 
the industries threatened. But the long-time basic studies essential 
to the ultimate solution of this and similar problems, need the en- 
couraging stability and resources of research foundations permanently 
endowed for such purposes. I am glad to note not only that this has 
been assured by this Institute but that important additions to our 
knowledge of certain “virus” diseases are already coming from these 
new laboratories. 

I might cite other things; — concerning the need of researches upon 
the fundamental nature of parasitism, for which we look for leadership 
and advice to our English guest of honor; upon the relation of environ- 
ment, temperature, moisture, light, atmospheric composition to the 
plant functions — whether in health or disease — for which our Scientific 
Director has already ec|uipped this Institution in a way heretofore 
undreamed of; or. upon the possibilities, through plant breeding or 
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selection, of progressively perfecting sturdier strains or types of our 
ornamental or crop plants — which through resistance to disease may 
solve, let us hope for all time, the problems of control of certain plant 
plagues which now exact their profit — taking tax from garden orchard 
and field. As earlier said, there never has been a time in liuman 
history more opportune for plant researches with assurance of worth- 
while progress, 

vSome may still question whether the several State and National 
agricultural institutions supported by public funds are not adequate 
for research upon these and related problems dealing with plant disease 
control and other lines of applied botan}^ There can be no doubt that 
the responsibility should remain with them to meet local and temporal 
needs. But these very things must in the future as in the past inevit- 
ably distract and drain a vital part of their resources and energies. 
Tax-supported institutions, and the men located at them, cannot as a 
rule follow at will the fundamental aspects of research problems even 
where these develop out of the applied aspects. Far be it from me 
to say that they cannot and should not do this in some measure,— so 
far, indeed, as is practicable and compatible with their immediately 
pressing responsibilities I should much regret it if anyone interpreted 
these statements as indicating any lack of emphasis upon either the 
rights or duties of workers in State or National institutions concerning 
the fundamentals of science underlying their problems. 

Emphatically would I affirm, that it is out of my very faith in this 
right, born out of long experience in such State work, that I define and 
defend this need for help through endowment. Several years ago this 
need for an amply endowed research institution to supplement those 
now existing was clearly voiced by the American Phytopathological 
Society. It is noteworthy both that the Institute we now dedicate 
corresponds in essentials with the conception of this national society. 
It is further to be noted that it is the clearly-defined wish of its founder 
that this Institute shall supplement and not supplant any other existing 
research agencies. From its open doors stimulating and strengthening 
influences are radiating From these, at last, comes assurance that 
whatever may be the fundamental lead opened b}^ anyone in such 
other institution, here may be opportunity and facilities for its ultimate 
development. 

If we recognize this need in plant pathology even more clearly 
does it exist in these other lines of plant science, like physiology, where 
the applications are not so evident or so directly sought. Opportunity 
has heretofore existed along these lines in many of our universities 
and in connection with a few botanical gardens and similar scientific 
institutions. But in none of these have we had either the assurance of 
substantial financial support for new lines of research or adequately 
equipped laboratories and greenhouses in association suited to experi- 
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mental work with plants under controllable environment. Perhaps 
the explanation is in part that botany has not heretofore had a bene- 
factor who combined in like degree, wisdom of decision with ability 
to realize upon his ideals. While gratefully recognizing this we should, 
however, further recall that never before have the contributing 
sciences of physical and chemical engineering been ready to equip 
houses in the ways which we have today seen. For a generation plant 
experimentalists have been wishing to learn more exactly the relation 
of environment, temperature, light, atmospheric composition, to plant 
nutrition, growth and behavior in health and in disease. But never 
before has it been possible to devise and install air and light condi- 
tioning apparatus at all comparable to this. In this connection it is 
especially pleasing to note that it was the pioneer work of Doctor 
Charles F. Hottes of the University of Illinois, the long time teacher of 
our director — which paved the way for these present developments 
upon the large scale. 

And finally, since we have spoken in a congratulatory vein upon what 
has been already perfected in material equipment and of what is 
generously assured in the way of financial support, I wish to voice a 
more conservative conclusion. We may wisely remind ourselves that 
nature is most jealous of that which is of greatest worth among her 
secrets. It is only to the searchers of enduring patience and most 
exacting skill that she will yield important new truths. No one should 
expect epochal advances in easy succession from the staff of even so 
well-equipped an institution as this. Let us not desire the spectacular, 
but the normal. Quiet, persistent progress, month by month, year 
by year, generation by generation; it is thus that most is accomplished 
in research as in all other lines of useful human endeavor. 

Let us not be deceived, as to the price of modern research work, 
whether measured in terms of time, man-power or money. As we 
before reminded ourselves, the time is past when the isolated man 
working apart from others may hope to proceed far with most types 
of plant research. Individual initia^ve is of course essential and 
counts as never before; but the idea being formulated, the question 
defined, its fundamental development may be conditioned upon the 
correlated endeavors of experts in several fields, often involving bio- 
chemistry and biophysics quite as much as biology, as narrowly defined. 
This means. either that the activities of even this institution must 
year by year be narrowed in scope or else we must base our hope on 
the faith that the results secured shall so commend themselves that 
continually increasing endowment shall adequately support the future 
developments so splendidly inaugurated in the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, which today we dedicate. 
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After the preceding addresses the following impromptu remarks 
were made by prominent guests. 

Doctor Raymond F. Bacon — Consulting Chemist and Member of 
Board of the Institute, 

Through the speeches which have just been made, and from your 
inspection of the building this morning, you all perliaps realize.* that 
The Boyce Thomspon Institute for Plant Research is (jiiite a 
wonderful institution, and doubtless the thouglit occurs to you as to 
what manner of man it is who had the vision to create such an in- 
stitution. 

A few years ago vSenator Beveridge wrote a most delightful series 
of articles dealing with the great men of the world of the passing 
generation, and particularly the Marquis Ito, Cecil Rhodes and Count 
Witte, outlining the characteristics which had made these men great 
nation builders. He pointed out that all of these, as well as almost 
all other great men, had certain predominant traits. 

First: These men were all dreamers. In those quiet hours when 
one communes with himself, the vision had come to tliem of what 
they would do in the world, and this vision had l:)een elaborated until 
the eye of the imagination saw a completed picture of something which 
had not before existed. A picture of something wliich would make the 
conditions of the world better and happier for posterity. 

A second characteristic which made these men great was singleness 
of purpose. Once the dream picture was painted, all of a tireless 
energy went to make the dream a reality. 

A third trait was a certain directness of action; the ability to seize 
the significant facts and go in a straight line from fact to fact so as to 
cast into steel and cement the thought of the mind. 

It was many years ago (before that niagnilicent honsi* on the hill 
was built), that I first heard of the Boyce Thompson Institute. Fate 
one night Colonel Thompson and I were walking in the gr«)unds. We 
were speculating on the nature of many of the fundamental things of 
life, and he was allowing his very active mind to express itself aloud. 
He finally said, “When I have made enough money to do it, I am 
going to build an institute to study some of these fundainental things. 
I should like to get at the real bottom of the phenomena of life pro- 
cesses, and I think a good place to study them would be in the realm 
of plants. By doing that perhaps I can contribute something real to 
the future of mankind.” 

Colonel Thompson was born in Montana, and spent his early life 
on the plains of that great state, and perhaps this contact with a 
country where nature does things on an enormous scale gave him large- 
ness of vision, for all that he has done has been done in a big way. 
And on the other hand, he has an almost superhuman patience in 
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working out the details which mold the l3ig conception into a perfect 
realization. 

Many of you may have admired the wonderful landscape effects, or 
the iDeaiitifiil gardens on his estate, and you may have tliought that 
sufficient money can buy such a place without much thought or effort 
on the part of its owner. I tell you that the Colonel knows every 
flower, every shrub and every tree on that place, and he has hiinself 
put every one of them in its proper position to make tlie picture that 
his imagination had created. And so it has been witli the Boyce 
Thompson Institute. He had dreamed of it in a big way, and then, 
with intense singleness of purpose, he bent everything toward mastering 
the necessary details to make the perfect realization of his dreams. 

In any place as beautiful as that estate across the road, or in any 
institution as wonderfully ecpiipped as the one you liave inspected 
today, it is not a mere question of money to l)ii\' materials or otlier 
men’s services. It means an active directing brain beh.ind it all, and 
the brain in this case has been that of the Founder of the Institution. 

In building this Institute the Colonel has shown another of tliose 
traits of the great men of history in his ability to seize on the sig- 
nificant facts, and make proper judgment from them. He has a real 
passion for getting at tlie true facts of a situation. He talks to man 
after man to be sure that the facts given to liim b\' experts in tlieir 
respective lines are correct. When he has finally sized iq) tlie situation, 
when he is sure that he is right, then he goes aliead full steam and there 
is no stopping him. And that is the way Boyce Tliompson Institute 
has been built. 

Perhaps from this picture of the terrific driving energy of an effi- 
cient brain, you may think of the type of man that we admire at a 
distance, and sometimes speak of as the cold calculating machine. 
Colonel Thompson is not that type of man. Those of you who know 
him know his kindly and wonderfully magnetic personality. He draws 
friends to him. He is the kind of a friend you love to be witli. 

This Institute which he has dreamed and made a reality will dis- 
cover many new seientilic facts and develop many new ideas. Facts 
and ideas are living things which never die, but go on down tlirough 
the ages, and others build on them and because this man has lived and 
has been the kind of a man he is, our children and their chihlren’s 
children will have a happier and an easier life. t)r nuiv 1 express it 
this way; theirs will be an era of more gracious living ])eeau.se this man, 
whom we are proud to call friend, has had a wonderful \ isiun fnr into 
the future, and has been a great enough man to make his \'isiou a 
reality. 
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CoL<)NEL Raymond RoBmsSocial Economist, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Coiilter, Ur. Crocker, honored guests and ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of tlie Institute, I shall begin my extemporaneous remarks 
similarly to those you have just heard. 

Mr. Cliairman and Director and friends: I count it a privilege to 
be able to read to you these brief words: 

“The White House, Washington, September 23, 1924. 

“My dear Colonel Thompson: This is to express my appreciation for 
the |)i(}neer work you are doing through the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Researcli, Inc. The scientific mastering of the problems of 
■ plant life will strengthen that base of all material welfare— agriculture. 
This is tiie new pioneering in the American Advance. 

“Yours very truly, 

Cauvin Coolidge.” 

I want to say what I say on the basis of that text, taking first the 
word pioneer. It is the typical word, the spirit in the life of this 
America. All that is worth-while in the story of our national life has 
come from the vision and the dreams of the pioneer made real. 

I am one of tliose fortunate persons who have stood with William 
Boyce Thompson there by the sands, beside the bank of Alder Gulch, 
where he was a lad, and have seen that world where he first caught his 
vision,- — have sensed the fact of his pioneer mind And now that the 
frontiers are closed, now that there is no longer a frontier on this con- 
tinent, he is pioneering in other ranges of the mind. You can reach 
the limit of the material universe but you will never reach the limit 
of the scientific ranges of the human mind and spirit. And it is in 
that sense that the word pioneer seems to me especially fitted to this 
occasion. 

If I may say so, Dr Crocker, to you and to your able assistants, 
there is something in that thought that no matter how closed the old 
frontier may be, the great frontier of science is as wide and as open as 
the human mind. 

The other thought, “ the scientific mastery of the problems of plant 
life.” What a splendid phrase that rather Silent Bit of New England 
Granite puts into that brief word. I saw him yesterday on other 
matters in the midst of a Cabinet meeting and great affairs, and he 
said, “ You must take my greeting to Col. Thompson,” and then he 
wrote these words. He said, “I wish you would also say to Col. 
Thompson that I wish him well in the matter of his health and strength 
and I wish well to all those engaged in the great task that he has made 
possible at the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. Tor 
we are now facing,” said the President, “an hour in relation to the future 
resources of the world, in our own country and in all the world, when 
the question of agricultural research will be the fundamental material 
basis of everything worth the while.” 
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Unlock the mysteries in the chambers of life! That seems to me to 
fit this aftenioon. I am thinking of that plant (pointing toward the 
Boyce Thompson Institute) over there and its tremendous resources. 
Then I am thinking of what one of the greatest and most noted painters 
of the world once said. When someone asked him, “How is it possible 
to get a picture like that?” He said, mix my colors with Ijrains.” 
Tiie plant is not worth very much except as it is mixed witli brains, 
unless tliere is the kind of human conception such as Tyndall gave wlien 
he dared to risk blindness that he might go forward witli his tests. 
There is a certain moral equivalent for the old qualities in war in this 
magiiilicent advance of science into the realm of mystery, unlocldng 
these mysterious chambers of life. 

I am thinking that as a matter of fact this afternoon, liaving been 
the pioneer on the frontier, William Boyce Thompson is engaged in 
being a Columbus in an entirely new realm and new adventure. Never 
before in tlie story of the human race has there been so adequate an 
equipment, so splendidly officered with intelligence for the solution 
of some of the major problems of the life of the world. 

I think it is to you, sir (turning towards Dr. Coulter) that I am 
indebted for the thought that all the great progressive development and 
wonder of the world’s life is due to the impulse to do sometliing never 
yet done. That “creative evolution,” if I dare use that word, lies 
behind that old desire to do something never yet done. And I am 
thinking here this afternoon tliat those of us charged with any re- 
sponsibility in this great task are traitors betraying tlie dreams and the 
adventure and the daring of a million years if we do not make good on 
what is here. And those of us who do make good, wherever you are 
and ill whatever line the task, with however limited equipment — those 
of you who do make good are fulfilling once again the dream and the 
daring of a million years. 

I care for that larger heritage for the generations yet unborn, and 
in all the larger ways it rests.liaek on the fulfillment of our task in our 
generation. And I dare conclude what I would liere say in the thougiit 
of One—the Supreme Pioneer of history. Wishing to lie reverent, yet 
I, none the less after very intimate association with William Boyce 
Thompson, through long and trying years in the storm and terror of 
the Russian Revolution, where in all that complex he found the line 
of truth and told it to his government, — although it was too much for 
the government to find it and seven years had to roll awa}’ before 
even Great Britain could find it—but they will find it in the end-™ 
I think of Colonel Thompson and then I think of Him who said, “I 
come that they might have life, that they might have it more almiid- 
antly.” 

That seems to me to be the heritage of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research— the more abundant life for all inankind. 
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Dr. EivMKR Darwin Barl — Entomologist and Director of Research , 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow scientists, I would like to bring to this 
meeting today the most sincere greeting and words of encouragement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture and from the great body of scientific 
workers of that Department. In the history of this country there 
has never been an institution established that we consider more vital 
and more fundamental to scientific progress or that we welcome more 
heartily than this undertaking. 

As I listened to the other speakers cover so adequately the possi- 
bilities and opportunities of this Institute I could not help but go back 
in my mind to the early seventies when it was almost universal in the 
farming country in which I lived to decry wealth and to denounce 
those who accumulated it, and yet that very region owed its develop- 
ment to the organized wealth that built its railroads and founded its 
business enterprises. 

It has for a generation, as you well know, been political!}" popular 
to decry wealth, especially organized wealth in the form of trusts, but 
when we undertook to carry on a war we found them not onl}^ useful 
but necessary and started out to form new ones. Business long ago 
found out that organization of capital was necessary to the carrying 
out of large and vital undertakings and our government found that the 
same thing was necessary when it undertook the war. 

iVs wealth accumulated in this country more and more of it was 
turned towards the endowment of education and the result has been 
to materially increase the opportunity for national development. 
Later a new avenue of opportunity for service was found in the endow- 
ment of research and in such endowment, as you would naturally 
expect, the first provision was for the unfortunate and so they endowed 
medical research. We are today celebrating, as has alread}^ been called 
to your attention, an entirely new epoch in the history of the service 
of wealth to national development. It was left for Mr. Thompson to 
create the first large scale, large visioned endowment of research into 
one of the fundamental problems of agriculture, a problem of such 
importance that every contribution towards its solution is a direct 
contribution towards the development and continued maintenance of a 
growing nation. 

In closing I would like to make it clear to our visitors from across 
the waters that in this program we have no imperialistic ambition. 
We are, however, beginning to realize that an extraordinary effort must 
be made to increase our food production to keep pace with our expand- 
ing population and that ultimate success in this undertaking requires 
the prosecution of fundamental research in every field related to the 
problem. Our ambition is to grow and develop into one of the stroiigest 
and most powerful nations of the earth, not for the purpose of terroriz- 
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ing other nations, but to assist in stabilizing the leadership of the world 
along scientific and economic lines that will contribute to permanent 
peace and a developing civilization. 

Dr. Robert A. Harper — Professor of Botany, Colttmhia University, 
New York City. 

Air. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It is certainly a great 
pleasure and privilege to be permitted, on such an occasion as this to 
speak in behalf of the Universities of this country, at least in so far 
as they are represented b}^ a near neighbor of this Institution, Columbia 
Universit\o and to try to express their feeling of warm sympathy and 
great pride and strong encouragement in the work that they are doing, 
when they see and realize, as we are today realizing, what this new 
movement for the advancement of knowledge really means. 

Research in plant science has been in the past a sort of by-product 
of other activities of the human kind The first scientific knowledge of 
plants came, perhaps, as a by-product of the activities of the medical 
profession and the herbalists who found plants useful in curing the 
ailments of suffering humanity. The universities, we frequently say 
now, ma}" regard research as one of their by-products. Universities 
have a great function in handing on from one generation to another 
the accumulated wealth of knowledge and scientific practice that each 
new era builds up. Alany believe that the permanence and the 
progress of civilization depend on nothing more than the successful 
handing on and wider dissemination of this increasing wealth of know- 
ledge: To transmit to each new generation of young men and young 
women the accumulated wisdom and science of the past is certainly a 
worthy function, on which the universities may always rely as a justi- 
fication for their existence and further growth. 

But the universities were the first, I think, to realize that the ac- 
cumulation of new knowledge by special effort, specialization in the 
advancement of learning, is the supreme function of all those who are 
really interested in the intellectual as well as the economic life of men, 
and they have been moving toward making research something more 
than a by-product. 

On behalf of the universities I am sure it is further appropriate that 
I voice the feeling of responsibility which we, as scientific men, must 
feel in participating in the dedication of an institution like this, which 
aims especially to devote itself to the study of the more fundamental 
problems of plant life and growth. It is no light matter, not only to 
plan for the attack on old problems which have so far resisted the efforts 
of the scientists, but also to attempt to discover and formulate those 
problems and lines of advance which are as yet only vaguely realized. 
I am sure we all agree as to the importance of an institution of scope 
and organization adequate for this sort of work. vState-supported 
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bureaus and experiment stations can get funds for the investigation 
of problems that seem practical and more or less readily soluble by the 
application of fundamental principles already known, but it is perhaps 
our greatest present need to reach out into the larger fields where lie 
the problems w'liicli have been pronounced seemingly insoluble, and 
perhaps even ridiculous, and to formulate these problems so that they 
can be attacked by experimental methods. In the formulation of 
plans for research, the real importance and significance of the problems 
to be attacked should, perhaps, be more considered than the seeming 
probability of their being readily soluble. 

This may sound unpractical, if not chimerical, but I am sure we all 
feel that, with such equipment as we have been inspecting here today, 
and with such a program as has been outlined by the administrative 
officers of this new Institute, fundamental research is becoming some- 
thing very tangible. 

In closing, ma}^ I voice the wish and hope of the universities that 
this is only the first of a great series of sister institutions devoted in 
aim to that which the universities also regard as their highest function 
— advancement in knowledge. 

Dr. Lewis Perry — Prmcipal, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, Neiv 
Hampshire, 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is a very tantalizing honor 
to be called on at this particular time in the afternoon to give a two 
minute extemporaneous speech — yes, sincerely, an extemporaneous 
speech — in regard to Colonel Thompson. But perhaps it is the 
treatment which you always give to the schoolmaster wdien he is away 
from his school. Only recently I had another experience that illus- 
trated much the same thing. I had given a commencement speech 
and the head of the school, who was a lady, came forward to my great 
surprise and handed me what she called an honorarium — this is a true 
story — and I refused the honorarium. It was a great pleasure to be 
allowed to speak at all and I appreciated that honor, but I would not 
take the money. She said “You must take the money.” I said, “ No, 
really I won’t take it. I have enjoyed myself and I woiTt take the 
money; use it for some fund.” And a great light broke over her face 
and she said, “That is a very good idea. I will put it into a fund to 
secure better speakers.” 

I think there are only two distinctions which I have as a speaker 
this afternoon: in the first place, I am the first one who has spoken 
who is not a scientist. In the next place, I am the head of the school 
where Colonel Thompson graduated. Daniel Webster and Colonel 
Thompson were among my old boys, and if among my old boys you 
ask of which one I am proudCvSt today I do not think I could tell. I put 
them both on a par. 
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A great American has said that there are three lines of development 
which may come to a man, and I think Colonel Thompson has lived 
out all of them. In regard to Colonel Thompson’s birth; I want it 
distinctl}^ understood that he was not a pioneer at first. He went to 
Exeter before he became a pioneer. The education which he had and 
which he took and which he profited by— that was the first period. 

The next great period of a man’s life, according to this American, 
is the period of acquisition. Now, I am not capable of speaking about 
that, but from having looked at the minerals this morning and the 
greenhouses and this great Institute and taking rather a scientific 
attitude towards it, I imagine that there must have been in Colonel 
Thompson’s life a period of acquisition. 

Third, a period of service where the education is utilized and where 
the money which has been acquired is used for the service of mankind. 
In all these three things Colonel Thompson has been preeminent and 
his old school, I can assure you, while it is very proud of this Institute, 
is prouder still and fonder still of the man himself. " 

Dr. Roscoe; W. Thatcher — Director of Neiv York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Geneva, New York, ' 

Mr. Chairman and friends, in speaking on behalf of the state- 
supported institution for research in welcoming to our field this 
philanthropically-supported or, perhaps I should say, more adequately- 
supported Institute, I am reminded of the old wise saying that where a 
man’s treasure is there will his heart be also Some of you may be 
aware of the fact that the Republican State Convention is in session at 
Rochester this afternoon and that the Democratic State Convention 
will be in session at Syracuse tomorrow. I suppose you thought per- 
haps that I would be there. This more or less politically fictitious 
method, whereby the American people are being wisely (?) guided into 
the selection of those who shall rule our destiny for the next two years, 
is in progress; but my heart is not there, even though I am afraid that 
my treasure is there, at least the keys to the treasure are there. 

There are one or two things that those of us who represent state- 
supported institutions for research may say to you, which we may say 
with sincerity and honesty and perhaps in a way that no one else could 
say with as much feeling. • . 

Four weeks ago yesterday I stood on the top of the continental 
divide in central Montana. I looked out over an area of forty to one 
hundred miles in radius and I saw what nature had done in the way of 
piling up the backbone of this continent. I did not know until a few 
moments ago that I was looking up Alder Gulch which has been referred 
to as one of the places where Col. Thompson secured his inspiration. 
But I think I can understand something that perhaps has not come 
to any one of you by reason of that experience. 
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I saw four forest fires in that area. I had talked -with the forest 
supervisor and he had regretted that the public policy was such as 
would prevent iiiaking it possible for him to put trails through that 
wonderful forest so that he could reach those fires quickly and ef- 
ficiently. When Dr. Coulter this afternoon alluded to the, possibility 
of our exploring an unknown country and said that in his estimation 
it perhaps would not be quite so fine a spirit if we built trails directly 
to a known gold mine or to a great source of power as it would if we 
had built those trails in order that we might find and worship nature’s 
handiwork, I tliought perhaps after all that Col. Thompson has seen 
something in those Montana forests which led him to think that it 
would be wise to make trails in such a way that they might contribute 
to some very definite purpose. I have every sympathy with the at- 
titude expressed by Dr. Coulter when he says that we may have a 
higher motive than the purely practical in research. But if, on the 
other hand we build a trail toward a certain well-defined goal we will 
make it in a certain definite way, and I think that is what Col. Thomp- 
son, through his wisdom and that of his associates, is doing here; and 
the way that he is doing it, which is not possible for the state-supported 
institutions, has appealed to me all day. 

Research may be defined in all sorts of ways; but to my mind 
research is the application of the experimental method of study to the 
laws of nature. The experimental method, as I understand it, is the 
study of natural phenomena or data in such a way that one can deter- 
mine a cause and effect relationship. One is not simply accumulating 
facts but is accumulating them in such a way that he can be sure to 
determine a cause and effect relationship and so argue from the observed 
effects to the underlying cause. 

In research institutions we are asked to do just that. But the 
pressure on state-supported institutions is for some immediately prac- 
ical result. Our state, and when I say our state I mean the American 
commonwealth, is not so very patient with the attack upon a problem 
which is not specifically directed towards an obvious end and it is 
not sympathetic to an attack which does not lead to so-called prac- 
tical results. In the field of plant science the experimental method 
requires the controlling of the environmental influences in such a way 
that one can argue correctly from the observed effects to the preceding 
cause. We have been able to do this to a degree in some institutions, 
and I think I may proudly say that the one I represent is one of those 
which has been characterized as being able to do some of these things 
in the field of science as applied to agriculture. We have been able 
sometimes to control the temperature and perhaps other environmental 
factors and so to get at certain facts. But in this great field of natural 
botanical study it is not possible for those wdio are working in state- 
supported institutions to do what is being done here at the Boyce 
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Thompson Institute for Plant Research, to control simultaneously all 
the factors whereby nature works in her magnificient laboratory of the 
plant cell. 

I am not very hopeful, after twenty years experience in dealing 
with state legislatures, of being able to put over to state legislatures 
the idea that successful research in these fields of plant science needs 
the kind of equipment and support which we have seen exemplified 
here. Hence, it is with all the more real pleasure that I come here to 
'welcome to the corps of research workers and the research equipment 
of the country an Institute which is founded on such a broad vision 
that it will provide as well as can possibly be done for the controlling 
of all environmental factors in studies of plant growth. In the past, 
the influence of certain factors, especially those of the kind and amount 
of light received by the plants, has been overlooked, and sometimes 
wrong conclusions were drawn because we did not attribute the ob- 
served effect to its proper cause. 

Whatever may have been the stimulating influence in Col. Thomp- 
son’s mind, whether it was that view of Alder Gulch which I saw from 
the continental divide, or whether it has come from his business ex- 
periences, or whatever the stimulus was, it is something upon which 
we all are to be very greatly congratulated that we have now this 
wonderful opportunity, within the borders of our own state, to come 
nearer at least to the ideal facilities for research. 

Dr. Jacob G. Lipman — Director of New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Statio7z, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Mr Chairman, Colonel Thompson, ladies and gentlemen, in this 
land and in other lands there are men who are devoting themselves to 
the study of soils. Some of them are geologists. Beginning with the 
study of rock formations they attempt to inform themselves and others 
of how rocks are gradually changed into soils. There are others who 
are chemists and they make an inventory of the plant food resources 
of the soil and report how many pounds of phosphorous or potassium, 
or calcium or other constituent elements of plants are present in these 
soils. They are also studying these soils as laboratories wherein trans- 
formations go on that make possible the absorption of nutrients by 
plants so that the latter may become available as animal or human food. 
There are others, calling themselves physicists, who are engaged in 
the investigation of the movement of moisture and air in soils and of 
temperature relations and other physical effects that have to do with 
plant growth. And there are still others calling themselves soil 
microbiologists who are engaged in the study of bacteria, protozoa, 
fungi and algae and small animals, insects and so forth, and their 
relation to plant production. In other words, there is a large field of 
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soil science which has a very intimate connection with this field of 
plant science that we have been speaking about this afternoon. 

In 1908 a group of soil investigators met in Budapest, Hungary and 
organized what was known as the first congress of soil science. 

Another international conference was held in Stockholm two or 
three years later. A third was to be held in St. Petersburg, as it was 
called in those days — I think it has changed its name two or three times 
since then — but on account of the war it was not held. And finally, 
two years ago, workers in the field of soil science met again in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, and organized the study of soils in a more systematic 
way. They met again in Rome early this summer. They decided to 
organize an international society of soil science, and have done me the 
honor to elect me president of this society. They have voted that the 
next international congress is to be held in Washington, I). C., in 1927. 
I think it would be quite proper for me to express greetings in behalf 
of the many hundreds of soil investigators in many lands to this In- 
stitution and to all of you who are interested in its welfare and its 
future. 

We all realize that the soil is the foundation on which plants must 
grow and. that whatever resources of plant food there may be in the 
soil, the environmental factors would naturally affect the yield of 
animal and human food. We recognize that there is such a thing as 
an efficient plant, efficient in utilizing the sun’s energy, efficient in 
resisting tlie invasion of parasites, or efficient in its ability to grow at 
lower temperatures. All these factors are intimately related among 
themselves, as they are related to specific soil fertilit}^ factors. To 
those of us interested, in the field of soil science — and the dividing line 
between soil science and plant science if it exists at all is ciuite indistinct 
— this is a red-letter day. We rejoice in the fact that this Inslitutioii 
will make more ample the resources of plant and soil research, 

I wish to convey again in behalf of those for whom I am taking t!ie 
liberty to speak their greeting, congratulations and l)est wishes. I 
wish, likewise, to express the hope that there will be the fullest cooper- 
ation between those engaged in the study of soils and tliose engaged in 
the study of plants in order that we may make the largest and most 
helpful contribution to the progress of human kind. 
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HASTENING THE SPROUTING OF DORMANT POTATO TUBERS 

F. E. Denny : : 

(Received for .publication December 4, 1925) ^ 

Introduction 

Freshly harvested potato tubers, if ‘replanted under conditions favorable 
for growth, do not sprout at once, but require a period of after-ripening. 
The depth of dormancy varies with the variety but is generally two months 
or more. 

This delay in sprouting is a serious disadvantage to potato-growers. 
Thus, Bliss Triumph seed tubers grown in northern states, such as Maine 
or Nebraska, do not go through their rest period in time for planting in 
Bermuda, Florida, Cuba, or other southern localities in which an early 
crop is produced for the winter market. It has been necessary in such 
cases to obtain seed potatoes from Long Island or regions farther south, 
where the first crop of potatoes matures early enough to give a period of 
after-ripening sufficiently long to insure prompt germination in the autumn 
of that year. But such potatoes have been found generally to be subject 
to infection by degeneration diseases which either greatly reduce the yield 
of crop or cause practically a complete failure. It would be of great value 
to potato-growers if a method of shortening the rest period could be devised 
so that disease-free northern-grown seed potatoes could be taken at once 
after digging to southern localities and used as seed for the early winter crop. 

Again, in many southern states a second crop of potatoes is grown in 
the same year on the same piece of land ; but the sprouts are slow in starting 
and the stand obtained is irregular, in consequence in large measure of the 
dormancy of a certain proportion of the buds planted. Hence, the yield per 
acre is decreased materially below the normal productive capacity of the 
land. 

Experiments for the purpose of finding a method of chemical treatment 
that would shorten this rest period and permit early sprouting were under- 
taken, While the work at present is incomplete, certain of the treatments 
have given hopeful results, and this paper is a preliminary report of the 
progress made. 

Methods and Varieties 

In some experiments the tubers, both whole and cut into suitable sizes 
for planting, were soaked in aqueous solutions of different chemicals of 

^Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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gradually increasing concentrations for varying lengths of time, and in 
others they were exposed in closed containers .to gases or vapors from 
numerous volatile compounds. After treatment, the potatoes were planted 
in sawdust or in soil, in the dark or in a greenhouse during cold weather, 
or in the Institute gardens during the summer months. 

The varieties used 'were: in December, 1924, Irish Cobbler, Rural New 
Yorker, and Green Mountain from Maryland and New Jersey; in January, 
1925, McCormick from Washington, D. C., and New Jersey, Green Moun- 
tain from New Jersey; in February, 1925, Bliss Triumph from Bermuda; 
in April, 1925, Spaulding's Rose from Florida. Since the potatoes men- 
tioned above were not deeply dormant, the results of the experiments 
with them were used merely to indicate the treatments that gave the 
most promise of success. The conclusions reported in this paper are based 
for the most part on the experiments with potatoes from the following 
sources: Irish Cobbler from Long Island, 1925 crop; Irish Cobbler, Bliss 
Triumph, and Early Ohio, 1925 crop, grown in Institute gardens, treated 
and replanted within one month from the time of digging. 

Early forcing of sprouts was obtained with all these varieties by one 
or more of the chemicals used except in the case of Early Ohio. In the 
only experimental series with tubers of this variety, none of the treatments 
used was successful. 

Results 

General Statement 

Two hundred twenty-four different chemicals were tested and about 
3,000 separate experimental lots were used in selecting suitable concentra- 
tions and periods of treatment. In this report only those that gave the 
best promise of success will be discussed, but it is hoped that in a later 
publication a complete list of the chemicals used may be given, together 
with the concentrations and lengths of treatments. 

Ethylene chlorhydrin and the thioc^mnates of sodium and potassium 
stood out prominently in these tests, giving the best and most consistent 
results in forcing the germination of dormant tubers. 

Dichloroethylene, trichloroethylene, xylol, and carbon bisulfid also gave 
good, but somewhat less favorable, results. Experimental work with them 
is being continued. 

Ethyl nitrite, furoic acid, methylene chlorid, furfural, bleaching powder, 
bromoform, and tribromphenoi gave favorable results in some cases but 
not in others. The cause of this irregularity is not known at present. 

Thiourea represents a special case. Solutions of it in proper con- 
centration consistently caused the development of more than one bud per 
eye, sometimes as many as eight, and in addition caused the sprouting of 
more than one eye on each seed-piece. 

So far as I know, this is the first report regarding the effect of the above- 
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mentioned substances upon the earliness of sprouting of potato tubers. 
The use of the following chemicals for this purpose was suggested in 1909 
by McCallum (i) : ethyl bromid, ethylene dichlorid, carbon tetrachlorid, 
ammonia, bromine, and gasoline. His experiments with these substances 
were repeated and favorable results were obtained with the first three, 
especially with ethylene dichlorid and ethyl bromid. Rosa (2) recom- 
mended the use of solutions of sodium nitrate. These were tried in many 
experiments, and under certain conditions good results were obtained. 

Results with Ethylene Chlorhydrin (CICH2CH2OII) 

Of all the chemicals tried, ethylene chlorhydrin gave the greatest 
promise of successful practical application for breaking the dormancy of 
potatoes. Since it is a volatile substance that mixes with water in all 
proportions, treatments were made either by soaking in solution or by 
exposure to vapors. 

With Bliss Triumph, soaking cut tubers for one hour in solutions varying 
in concentration from 10 cc.^ per liter to 3 cc. per liter hastened sprouting 
(PL X, fig. i). Freshly dug Irish Cobblers required about 4 cc. per liter 
for two hours. 

The volatility of ethylene chlorhydrin permitted its application as a 
vapor by three different methods: first, by placing on top of the tubers in 
closed containers shallow pans from which the ethylene chlorhydrin evapo- 
rated. In this case, cut tubers required about 16 hours* treatment with 
an amount of ethylene chlorhydrin equivalent to about 0.5 cc. for each 
liter of space in the vessel. The results shown in figure 2 were obtained 
with Bliss Triumph, 1925 crop, dug July 22, 1925, treated and planted 
August II, 1925, photographed October 6, 1925. 

It was found possible to treat the whole tubers by this method, the 
requirement being 0.5 to i.o cc. ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of space in 
the container for a period of twenty-four hours.^ Figure 3 shows the 
results with Irish Gobbler, freshly harvested 1925 crop. Lot received 
10 CG. ethylene chlorhydrin in a 17.5-liter container for 24 hours. Lot B 
received no treatment. Second-crop young tubers developed on the vines 
from the treated lot before any sprouts of the untreated lot appeared above 
ground. The percentage germination was 65. 

Experiments are being carried out to determine whether the effect of 
this treatment will be retained in the tuber during subsequent storage and, 
if so, for what storage period. The preliminary results indicate that the 
effect of the treatment holds over in the tuber during storage for at least 
three weeks. 

® The ethylene chlorhydrin referred to in this paper is a commercial grade known as 
**40 percent ethylene chlorhydrin.** The concentrations given do not refer to the anhy- 
drous chemical. 

® Later experiments showed that when whole tubers were treated better results were 
obtained if the potatoes were allowed to stand in air after treatment for a day before 
planting. 
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A second method of applying the ethylene chlorhydrin consisted |in 
placing the potatoes in containers that could be closed, arranging the tubers 
in layers about six inches deep, covering each layer with burlap saturated 
with a solution of ethylene chlorhydrin, closing the container and letting 
it stand over night (about i6 hours). The concentration of ethylene 
chlorhydrin used to saturate the burlap cloth was loo cc. per liter. The 
results obtained varied from top to bottom of the container, indicating 
that this method gave an uneven distribution of the vapor inside the 
container. Further experiments may remedy this defect. 

The third method consisted in dipping the potatoes into a solution of 
ethylene chlorhydrin, removing them at once and placing them in closed 
containers for about 1 6 to 24 hours. A uniform amount of liquid was 
thus distributed over the surface of the potatoes. The ethylene chlorhydrin 
evaporated, producing within the vessel a vapor, the concentration of 
which varied with the amount of chemical in solution. With cut tubers a 
dipping solution containing about 30 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter 
gave good results. Sprouts were visible at the surface of the tuber seven 
days after treatment, and, when planted two inches deep in flats indoors, 
the plants appeared above ground in another week. In the one series of 
experiments carried out in this way, uniform results were obtained at the 
top and bottom of the container. However, further work will be necessary 
to determine the relation of the size and shape of the container to the 
problem of obtaining a uniform distribution of vapor. 

Results with Sodium and Potassium Thiocyanate (NaCNS and KCNS) 

Sodium and potassium thiocyanate solutions gave notably good results, 
although the concentration margin between stimulation and injury was 
not large. With cut tubers in deeply dormant condition, soaking for one 
hour in 3-percent or 2-percent solutions forced early sprouting of Irish 
Cobbler and Bliss Triumph, but i percent was noticeably less effective 
and 4 percent caused loss by rotting. For tubers in the latter part of the 
rest period, 3 percent for one hour was found to be too strong, but i percent 
for one hour was favorable, as was also 0.25 percent for two hours. The 
results with KCNS are shown in figure 4, Plate XI; lot B shown in this 
figure was treated with 2 percent KCNS for one hour, lot A with H2O for 
one hour, and lot C with 0.5 M NaNOs for one hour. The variety used was 
Irish Cobbler, Long Island 1925 crop, treated and planted July 21, 1925, 
photographed September 20, 1925. 

Results with Thiourea (NH2CSNH2) 

Solutions of thiourea caused the development of more than one bud 
per eye, and more than one eye per seed-piece. Figure 5 shows the results 
obtained by soaking cut potatoes in i-percent thiourea for one hour. In 
other experiments, not illustrated in this paper, as many as eight buds 
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developed from one eye. The uniformity with which this result was 
produced is shown by the fact that, out of 20 pieces treated, 18 formed two 
or more buds at each eye. The concentration necessary to cause this 
multiple-bud development varied from about 4 percent for dormant buds 
to about I percent for buds just beginning to sprout. 

Solutions of thiourea, therefore, overcame the inhibition which the main 
bud exercises over the subsidiary buds at each eye and also partially nullified 
the capacity of the apical bud to prevent the growth of basal buds. It is 
planned to give further details on this point in a paper that is to follow. 

Results with Ethylene (C2H4) 

Ethylene was used in concentrations varying from 75 percent to one 
part in five millions for periods varying from one hour to seven days. The 
results were not encouraging, and in no case did the stimulation produced 
compare favorably with that caused by some of the other chemicals used. 
Rosa (3) reported that when the ethylene treatment was continued for a 
longer time, in his experiment for one month, the dormant period of the 
tubers was markedly shortened. 

Results with Sodium Nitrate (NaNOs) 

With potatoes that were not very dormant, 0.5 M NaNOs solution for 
one hour generally gave good forcing action, but the range of favorable 
concentration was small, 0.3 M solution being ineffective in all cases. 
Some injury was caused by 0.5 M solution for one hour when used with 
potatoes late in the dormant period. The sprouting of recently dug Bliss 
Triumph was forced by one hour^s treatment with 0.6 ilf, but 0.4 M gave 
results that were little better than those of the check lot. Freshly harvested 
Irish Gobblers did not respond to treatment for one hour in 0.7 M, 0.5 If, 
or 0.3 M sodium nitrate. 

Results with Other Chemicals 

Favorable results were obtained with the following chemicals, using 
the given concentrations for 16 hours with cut tubers, and for 24 hours with 
whole tubers: 

Ethyl bromid, 2 cc. in a I 7 . 54 iter space with cut tubers, and 3 cc. in a 
17.5-liter space with whole tubers; ethylene dichlorid, i cc. in a 17.5-liter 
space with cut tubers, and 2 cc. in a 17.5-liter space with whole tubers 
(the results with ethylene dichlorid are shown in figure 6) ; carbon bisulfid, 
X cc. in 35-liter space with cut tubers, and 2 cc. in 35-liter space with whole 
tubers; dichloroethylene, 3 cc. in 17.5-liter space for cut tubers, 8 cc. in 
17.5-liter space for whole tubers; trichloroethylene, 2 cc. in 35-liter space 
for cut tubers, 5 cc. in 35-liter space for whole tubers. 
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Concentration of Chemicals as Related to Stage of Dormancy 

It was found that concentrations favorable for treating freshly harvested 
tubers caused injury to tubers that were out of the dormant period and 
ready for immediate sprouting. The concentrations referred to in this 
paper are those that were found satisfactory for potatoes treated within 
about one month after digging. The concentrations given will serve to 
guide experimenters who wish to make tests with any of these chemicals. 
In such experiments it will be well to try concentrations stronger and 
weaker than those mentioned. 

Cost of Treatments 

If a practical method could be devised for using these chemicals for 
hastening the germination of dormant potatoes, their cost would not be 
prohibitive. Thus, ethylene chlorhydrin (40 percent commercial grade such 
as used in these experiments) costs 30 cents per pound. If it were used 
at the concentrations found favorable for forcing potatoes, it is estimated 
that the cost of the treatment would be approximately 4 cents per bushel ; 
the estimate for trichloroethylene is i cent per bushel, and for ethylene 
dichlorid cent per bushel. 

Summary 

The experiments were undertaken for the purpose of finding a method 
of hastening the germination of dormant potato tubers. 

Two hundred twenty-four different chemicals were tested, and about 
3,000 separate experimental lots were used in selecting suitable concentra- 
tions and periods of treatment. 

The methods used consisted either in soaking the tubers (both cut and 
whole), usually for one hour, in aqueous solutions of different chemicals 
of gradually increasing concentrations, or in exposing them for varying 
lengths of time in closed containers to the vapors from numerous volatile 
compounds. 

It was found that the vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin (ClCH2CH2dH) 
were remarkably effective in causing prompt germination of dormant 
potatoes. With Irish Cobbler, 1925 Long Island . crop, the treated lot 
produced vines two feet high, bearing second-crop tubers i cm. in diameter 
before the checks appeared above ground. Further work is being done to 
determine whether a standardized procedure for applying the ethylene 
chlorhydrin treatment can be worked out. There can be no doubt of its 
effectiveness. Only its practicability is now in question. 

Sodium and potassium thiocyanate solutions gave excellent results in 
forcing early sprouting. Irish Cobbler, Long Island 1925 crop, treated and 
planted July 21, 1925, gave 100 percent germination. Sprouts appeared 
above ground one month after planting and in two months produced plants 
24 inches high on which young tubers were beginning to form. The un- 
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treated tubers at this time had not yet appeared above ground. There 
is some doubt at present whether there is sufficient range of concentration 
between injury and effectiveness in order that a successful commercial 
method can be developed. Further experiments on this point are being 
made. 

Other chemicals that gave favorable results were: dichloroethylene^ 
trichloroethylene, carbon bisulfid, ethylene dichlorid, xylol, and ethyl 
bromid. Tests with these are being continued. 

Thiourea represented a special case. Solutions of it in proper con- 
centration not only forced prompt sprouting, but consistently caused the 
development of more than one sprout per eye, sometimes as many as eight, 
and in addition induced the development of more than one eye on each 
potato. It thus overcame the inhibiting effect which the main bud in 
each eye exerts upon the subsidiary buds, and also partially nullified the ; 
capacity of the terminal bud to prevent the development of basal buds on 
the same seed-piece. 

The results with ethylene were unsatisfactory. In no case tried were 
its stimulating effects comparable with those of the substances principally 
referred to in this paper. The periods of exposure to ethylene, however, 
were for a few hours or days only, and not for the long period (one month) 
by means of which Rosa (3) obtained favorable results with ethylene. 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. William Stuart of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for furnishing generous quantities of experi- 
mental seed potatoes. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
Plate X • . 

Fig. I. At cut tubers soaked i hour in a solution of 10 cc. ethylene chlorhydrin in 

I liter; soaked i hour in water; Bliss Triumph, 1925 crop; dug July 22, treated and 
planted August II, photographed October 6. 

Fig. 2. At ethylene chlorhydrin, i cc. in 2-liter space; cut tubers treated 16 hours; 
Bt check, not treated; Bliss Triumph, 1925 crop; dugjuly 22, treated and planted August 

II and 12, photographed October 6. 

Fig. 3. At ethylene chlorhydrin, 10 cc. in 17.5-liter space; whole tubers treated 24 
hours; B, check, not treated; Irish Cobbler, Long Island 1925 cro;^| treated and planted 
July 22 and 23, photographed October 6. . ‘ • 
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Plate XI 

Fig. 4. B, cut tubers soaked i hour in 2-percent solution of potassium thiocyanate; C, 
soaked T hour in 0.5 M solution of sodium nitrate; check, soaked i hour in water; Irish 
Cobbler, Long Island 1925 crop; treated and planted July 21, photographed September 20, 

Fig. 5. Effect of thiourea in causing the development of more than one bud per eye. 
and of more than one eye per seed-piece; Rural New Yorker, not dormant, soaked i hour 
in I percent thiourea solution, both tubers treated. 

Fig. 6. J., ethylene dichlorid, 0.5 cc. in 17.5-liter space; cut potatoes treated 16 
hours; 5 , check, not treated ; Bliss Triumph, 1925 crop; dug July 22, treated and planted 
in held August ii and 12, photographed October 6. 
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' GERMINATION OF SEEDS UNDER WATER 
Toshitaro Morinaqa 

(Received for publication December 4, 1925} i 
Introduction 

It is a well known fact that seeds of many common crops are not only 
unable to germinate in water, but gradually lose their viability and finally 
come to death in it (2, 12, 17). According to Shull (15), however, some 
kinds of seeds can retain their viability for several years under water. 
Crocker (4) believed that “the discrepancy between these results and those 
of Maz6 is probably best explained by the fact that Shull was working with 
the seeds of wild plants, while Maze was dealing with cultivated species.” 

Kraus (9) studied the germination of Triticum vulgare^ Secale cereakf 
Avena saliva, Hordeum vulgare, Zea Mays, Sinapis alba, Polygonum Fago- 
pyrum, Pisum sativum, Cucurbita Pepo, Lupinus luteus, Vida Faba, Heli- 
anthus annuus, Brassica rapa, Lepidium sativum, Vida saliva, Trifolium 
pratense, Hyadnthus candicans, and Lathyrus grandiflorus in tap water. 
The last seven species germinated in water and also made considerable later 
growth. Cucurbita Pepo and Lupinus luteus showed no germination; all 
others pushed hypocotyls out of testas without any further growth. He also 
found that aeration of the water or the addition of small amounts of H2O2 
was helpful for the growth of germinating seeds. 

Kinzel (8) and Lehman (10), In their work on the effect of light on 
germination, and Godlewski (6), in studying anaerobic growth, observed 
germination of seeds under water. Kinzel worked on many wild-land and 
marsh-plant seeds. He obtained especially good germination in water with 
Hypericum, Rhododendron, Azalea, Calluna, Primula, Verbascum, Mimulus, 
Digitalis, Veronica, Campanula, etc. 

In the first part of this work the writer reports the results of a comparison 
of germination in water and on filter paper. Many different species were 
included in the study in order to determine whether there is any phylogenetic 
relation in ability to germinate under water. In the latter part, attention 
is given to the effect of temperatures on the germination under water. 

Nearly all the seeds for the experiment were bought from the Vaughan 
Seed Company and Stumpp and Walter Seed Company in New York, 
and were of the crop of 1923. 

1 Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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Experimental Results 

Comparison of Germijiatioji tinder Water and on Wet Filter Paper 

For germination under water, seeds were kept at the bottom of lOO cc* 

, Erlenmeyer flasks filled with distilled water. As checks, the same number 
.of seeds, were put on moistened filter paper in Petri dishes. The flasks 
were put side by side, and the dishes were placed in piles in a greenhouse. 
The temperatures in the greenhouse varied from 15° to 33° C. The water 
in the flasks was renewed once in two weeks. The germination record 
was taken once a week, and seeds in the water were counted as germinated 
only when hypocotyls or sometimes plumules (epicotyls) also started 
healthy growth. The experiment was continued for 42 days. The results 
are summarized in tables lA-iC. 


Table iA. Seeds Giving no Germination under Water 


Names 

No. Seeds 
per Cul- 
ture 

Percent Germi- 
nation in 

Petri Dish 

Percent Germi- 
nation under 
Water 

Festuca pratensis (meadow fescue) 

100 

96.5* 

0 

' Festuca elatior (fall fescue) 

100 

86.5 

0 

Lolium perenne (English rye grass) 

100 

52.0 

0 

Andropogon sorghum (common sorghum) . . 

25 

82.0 

0 

Avena sativa (oats, without glumes) 

20 

100.0 

0 

Triticum vulgar e (Marquis wheat) 

25 

98.0* 

0* 

Zea Mays (field corn) 

5 

100.0 

0 

Coix lacryma (Job's tears) 

4 

100.0 

0 (o)t 

Setaria macrochaeta 

50 

97.0 

0 (0) 

Raphanus sativus (radish) 

25 

72.0 

0 

Petroselinum hortense (parsley) 

50 

77.0 

0 (10) 

Brassica oleracea (cabbage) 

50 

•86.0 

0 (0) 

Iberis (candytuft) 

50 

82.0 ' 

0 (0) 

Cosmos. 

50 

87.0 

0 (0) 

Aster. 

50 

65.0 

0 (0) 

Gentaurea 

25 

84.0 

0 (0) 

Carthamus tinctorius (saffron) 

10 

60.0 

0 (0) 

Capsicum annuum var. longum (pepper) . . . 

25 

74.0 

0 (44) 

Solanum mdongena (egg plant) 

25 

92.0 

0 (66) 

Allium Cepa (onion) — . . . . 

25 

60.0 

0 (0) 

Asparagus officinalis 

25 

58.0 

0 (34) 

Cucumis Melo (muskmelon) 

10 

95-0 

0 (5) 

Cucurhita maxima (squash) 

5 

80.0 

0 (0) 

Viola tricolor (pansy) . 

TOO 

72.0 

0 (0) 

Fagopyrum esculentum (buckwheat) 

20 

92.5 

0 

Salvia officinalis (sage) 

50 

84.0 

0 (0) 

Hyssopus officinalis (hyssop) 

100 

76.5 

0 

Berberis Thunbergii 

20 

72.5 

0 (0) 

Abutilon 

25 

98,0 

0 

Phlox Drummondii 

25 

60,0 

0 (0) 

Pisum sativum (Alaska pea) 

10 

100.0 

0 

Phaseolus (bean) 

5 ■ ■ 

90.0 

;0 

Lupinus 

20 

50.0 

0 (5) 

Medicago sativa (alfalfa) 

lod 

94-5 

0 • " 


* Ail these numbers are the means of duplicated tests. 

t The number in parentheses in the last column shows the percentage of germination 
-1- Km no- taken out of the water and placed on moist filter paper. 
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Table iB. Seeds Giving Poorer Germinatiofi under Waier than on Maist Filter Paper 


Names 

No. Seeds 
per Cul- 
ture 

Percent Germi- 
nation in 

Petri Dish 

■'Percent'.Germi-' ' 
nation under 
, Water ^ 

Alopecurus pratensis (meadow foxtail) 

loot 

85.0* 

67.0* 

Fesiuca duriuscula (hard fescue) 

100 

82.0 

9*5 

Cynosurus cristatus (crested dog's tail) 

100 

48-5 

16.5 

Bromus brizaeformis (brome-grass) 

lOf 

100.0 

85.0 

Eragrostis elegans (love grass) 

IQP 

81.5 


Nicotiana 

100 

84.0 

■ 68.0 

Lycopersicum lycopersicum (tomato) 

50 

71.0 

■ ■' 'SO.o.. 

Salpiglossis 

100 

' . 76.0' . . 

38.5 

Trifolium repens (white clover) ....... 

lOO 

84.5 

66.0 ■■■ ■■ 

Mimosa pudica (sensitive plant) 

10 

90.0 

80.0 

Ocymuni hasilicum (basil) 

! 50 

68.0 

SI-0 ■ 

Thymus vulgaris (thyme) 

1 100 

63.5 

• 25.0 

Satureja hortensis (summer savory) 

100 

59*5 

5-0 ' • 

Marrubium vulgare (horehound) 

i 100 

44-5 

2.0 

Origanum Majorana (marjoram) 

100 

87.5 

62.0 

Dianthus (carnation) 

50 

99.0 

89.0 

Allium porrum (leek) 

50 

72.0 

24.0 

Alyssum 

100 

9D5 

63.0 

Ruta graveolens (rue) 

50 

51.0 

15.0 

Anthemis nobilis (chamomile) 

100 

92.5 

86.0 

Sesamum orientate (bene) 

50 

99.0 

21.0 

Clematis virginiana 

25 

96.0 

58.0 

Campanula medium (Canterbury bell) 

100 

83:0 

52.0 

Amaranthus 

100 

94.0 

87.0 

Hunnemannia. 

50 

93.0 

I.O 


* All these numbers are the means of duplicated tests, 
t Without glumes. - 


Table iC. Seeds Showing Good Germination under Water 


Names, 

No. Seeds 
per Cul- 
ture 

Percent Germi- 
nation in 

Petri Dish 

Percent Germi- 
nation under 
Water 

Phleum pratense (timothy) 

loot 

93.0* 

90.0’’' 

Axonopus compressus (carpet grass) ... 

100 

89-5 

93.5 

Agrostis nebulosa 

loot 

91-5 

96.0 

Poa compressa (Canadian blue grass) 

loot 

84.5 

94-5 

Cynodon dactylon (Bermuda grass) ........ 

loot 

79.0 

95.5 

Lactuca sativa (lettuce) 

50 

95-0 

95-0 

Artemisia Absinthium (wormwood) 

100 

85.0 

89.0 

Daucus Car Ota (carrot) 

25 

68.0 

66.0 

Apium graveolens (celery) 

100 

92.0 

88.0 

Portulaca. 

100 

78.0 

81.0 

Mesembryanthemum crystallinum (ice plant) 

100 

82.0 

87.0 

Antirrhinum (snapdragon). 

100 

88.0 

92.6 

Melissa officinalis , 

100 

80.0 

74-5 ' 

Celosia (cockscomb) 

100 

. 94-5 ^ 

94-5 

Oenothera (evening primrose) 

100 1 

85.0 

84.0 

Silene latifolia. . . 

100 

97-5 

94.5 

Solanum Dulcamara (bittersweet) . . . ...... 

50 

99.0 

98.0 

Petunia. 

100 

93-5 

91-5 


* All these numbers are the means of duplicated tests, 
t Without glumes. 
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When, instead of lOO, only lo hulled grains of Festuca pratensis, Festuca 
elatior, Lolium permne, and only lo seeds of Medicago saliva were taken in 
each flask, they germinated 25.5, 0.5, 14, and 95 percent respectively, thus 
showing an increased germination under water when a smaller number of 
seeds per flask were taken. 

These experiments are considered preliminary especially on account of 
the uncontrolled temperature and light conditions. 

Some unfavorable conditions obtain in the water cultures. Thus, the 
great depth of water makes oxygen inaccessible (9) ; furthermore, distilled 
water was used exclusively and renewed only once in two weeks. Out of 
78 genera of 24 families, 43 genera germinated in the water. Even some 
of the 35 genera which did not germinate under the conditions of the 
experiments did germinate if fewer seeds were placed in the flasks, so that 
the small amount of oxygen present was used by fewer seeds. 

Amongst the 43 genera which germinated in the water, 18 genera did 
not show any decided difference between the germination in the water and 
that on filter paper, and 2 genera {Cynodon dactylon vcad Poa compressa) 
germinated better under water than on blotters. Egg plant, pepper, and 
asparagus seeds kept their vitality well during 6 weeks’ submersion. The 
ability to germinate under water obtained more generally for small seeds, 
and was not related to phylogeny or to the kinds of reserve material in 
the seeds. 

Germination of Seeds in Boiled Distilled Water 

Hartleb and Stuzer (7) and Kraus (9) maintained that seeds are unable 
to germinate in boiled water on account of the absence of oxygen. Florence 


Table 2. Germination of Seeds in Boiled Water 


Names 

No. Seeds 
per Flask 

Percent 

Germination 

No, Days' 
Tested 

Phleum pratense (timothy) 

25 

60.0* 

9 

Cynodon dactylon (Bermuda grass) 

25 

86.0 

9 

Poa compressa (Canadian blue grass) 

25 

18.0 

II 

Festuca pratensis (meadow fescue) 

10 

25.0 

II 

Festuca elatior (fail fescue) 

10 

50.0 

II 

Lactuca sativa (lettuce) 

20 

12.5 (poor) 

13 

Artemisia Absinthium (wormwood) 

25 

54-0 

5 

Anthemis nohilis (chamomile) 

25 

76.0 

5' 

Daucus Carota (carrot) 

10 

45-0 

15 

Apium graveolens (celerv) 

20 

52.5 

21, 

Trifolium repens (white clover) 

20 

51-5 

■" '5,' ; 

Medicago sativa (alfalfa) 

10 

0 


Antirrhinum (snapdragon) 

i 25 . 

60.0 

9 ■ 

Ocymum hasilicum (basil) 

10 

1 75‘0 

■ • . 9. ■ . 

Celosia (cockscomb) 

25 

74.0 

■ 7 '^' ■" 

Dianthus (carnation) 

20 

70.0 

.■■■■■■ 7'' 

Solanum Dulcamara 

20 

S7.5 

■ ■ "■ II ' 

Sesamum orientate (bene) 

10 

55-0 

15 : V.' 

Aiyssum 

20 

67.5 

.7 ' . 

Petunia 

25 

78.0 

■/; 9'' 

Mesemhryanthemum crystallinum (ice plant) 

20 

45^0 

" 7, 
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flasks of loo-cc. capacity were nearly filled with boiled distilled water and 
cooled quickly in ice water. As soon as the water was cool enough, seeds 
were put in and sealed with paraffin oil. These flasks were placed in the 
greenhouse as experiment A, When the seedlings that germinated in the 
flask became green, records were taken and the flask was discarded because 
oxygen could be liberated inside the flask by photosynthesis as soon as 
chlorophyll was formed. This experiment, therefore, does not show any 
final percentage of germination, but shows whether seeds can germinate at 
all in this condition. Twenty-one kinds of seeds which germinated well 
in water in experiment y 4 were chosen for this experiment. The results 
obtained are shown in table 2. 

These results do not agree with those of the workers above mentioned, 
the seeds of all species except alfalfa giving either fair or good germination. 
This discrepancy, however, may have been due to a difference in the method 
of sealing, to a difference in species, or to a more favorable alternation of 
temperature. Carnation, chamomile, wormwood, timothy, white clover, 
and Celosia seeds were chosen and tested for germination in Petri dishes 
in a sealed jar containing potassium pyrogallate for absorbing oxygen. 
None of these germinated. 

Germination of Seeds in Water in Contact with Pure Oxygen 

Running water (2), artificial aeration, or addition of H2O2 ( 9 > 12) to 
increase dissolved oxygen was successfully used to germinate seeds in water. 
In this experiment only seeds which did not germinate in experiment A 
(see table lA) were chosen and tested for germination in the water. They 
were placed in contact with pure oxygen instead of with air. 

Small numbers of seeds were put in 500-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks with 
50 cc. distilled water, the depth of immersion being about one centimeter. 



Text Fig. i. Curves showing germination of white clover seeds in water and on 
filter paper at various temperatures; curves plotted from table 3. 
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In one flask of each pair the air inside was replaced with pure oxygen. 
Common sorghum, wheat, oats, corn, Alaska pea, onion, cabbage, musk- 
melon, kohlrabi, and mustard were tried. Mustard, kohlrabi, cabbage, 
oats, and common sorghum germinated in both conditions, and wheat, 
.onion, and muskmelon germinated only in the oxygen flask. They all 
grew well and made green seedlings. Corn and pea did not germinate 
in either the air or the oxygen flask. 

From this experiment it is clear that a number of the seeds listed in 
table lA as showing no germination under water can germinate in water 
if the oxygen supply is increased. 

Effect of Temperature on Germination under Water 
According to Akemine (i), the seeds of Oryza saliva germinated 94 
percent at 40° C. in water, but none of them germinated on wet filter paper 
at the same temperature. The seeds, however, germinated as well on 
filter paper as in water at the optimum temperature (30°-35° C.), and 
again germinated better in water at the minimum (io°~i2® C.). 

We have observed similar results with white clover seeds, and wish to 
emphasize the importance of temperature effects when a comparison is 
made between germination in water and germination on filter paper. 

To avoid other factors which affect the germination, especially in water, 
only 10 seeds were put with 100 cc. distilled water in loo-cc. Erlenmeyer 
flasks, or on filter paper in Petri dishes. The water in the flasks was not 
changed during the experiment. The results are shown in table 3 and in 
text figure I. 

Table 3. Germination of White Clover Seeds 


Temper- 
■ ature 

No. Seeds 
Tested 

Percent Germination i 

in Water 

, 

No. Seeds 
Treated 

Percent Germination on 

Wet Filter Paper 

After 2 I 
Days 

After 6 
Days 

After 10 
Days 

After 2 
Days 

After 6 
Days 

After 10 
Days 

5 ! 

lOX 10 

0.' ,1 

43 

69* 

10 X 10 

0 

13 

57 t 

10“ 

10 X 10 

37 

83 

83 

10 X 10 

13 

83 

83 

J50 

16 X 10 

71.3 

85.6 

86.3 

16x10 

56.3 

83.8 

85.0 

22° 

10 X 10 

82 

87 

88 

10 X 10 i 

69 

83 

84 

27° 

10 X 10 

81 1 

87 

87 

lOXIO 1 

54 

' 72 

72. 


16 X 10 

69.4 

79.4 

81.3 

16 X 10 

6.3 

8.1 ' 

8.8 

38" 

10 X 10 

37 

47 

49 

10 X 10 

I 

I 

4 


* 76 percent germination after 14 days. 
1 72 percent germination after 14 days. 


As is shown in table 3 and in text figure i, High temperature retards 
germination markedly in Petri dishes, but much less in water. At 15° C. 
or at lower temperatures, there was practically no difference between the 
water and the filter paper; but when the temperature was 32® C. or higher, 
neatly ten times as many seeds germinated in water as in Petri dishes. 
This was hot mer^y a response of a special variety or lot of white clover 
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seeds, since three additional lots purchased from three different seedsmen 
gave the results, as shown in table 4. 

Table 4. Germination of White Clomr Seeds 
(10 X 10 seeds of each lot were tested for each temperature; 
the water in the flasks was not renewed) 

Germination Test at 32^ C, 



In Water 

On Wet Filter Papier 


Percent Germination 

Percent 

Percent Germination 

Percent 


after lo Days 

Hard Seeds 

after lO Days' 

Hard Seeds 

Lot B . . . . 

68 

4 

10 

5 

Lot C. . . . 

58 

12 

II 

4 

Lot D. . , . 

69 

12 

20 



Germination Test at 1$° C. 



j 

In Water i 

i 

On Wet Filter Paper 


Percent Germination 

Percent 

Percent Germination 

Percent 


after lo Days 

Hard Seeds 

after lo Days 

Hard Seeds 

Lot J 5 . . . . 

89 

II 

87 

12 

Lot C. . . . 

79 

10 

75 

16 

Lot P. . . . 

81 

14 

85 

14 


Several other experiments were run in Petri dishes at 32° C. to test the 
effect of various substrata upon the percentage of germination. Table 5 
shows the results of these. 


Table 5. Germination of White Clover Seeds in Petri Dishes at 32° C 
Conditions 


No. Seeds 
Tested 

Germination on filter paper 16 x 10 

Germination between filter paper ..... 4 x 50 

Germination on filter paper in dishes, keeping NaOH container 

inside ........... 2x100 

Germination on filter paper, without cover of dish 2 x 100 

Germination in quartz sand, in Petri dishes 2 x 100 

Germination in river sand, in Petri dishes 2 x 100 

Germination on filter paper, in Petri dishes. 2 x 100 

N 

Germination on filter paper, with KNO3 • 2 x lOO 

r I' 7 jQQ 


Per cent 
Germi- 
nation after 
■ 10. Days 

' 8.8 
8.5 


8 

I 

13 

39 

W-5 

6 


32 

5 

3*5 

3 

5-5 

44 


Germination on potting soil, in Petri dishes. 2 x lOO 

Germination on filter paper, first 6 hours at 5® C. 2 x 100 

Germination on filter paper, first 6 hours at JO® C. .......... . 2 x 100 

Germination on filter paper, first 6 hours at 15® C. ........... 2 x 100 

Germination on filter paper, seeds injected with water*. ...... 2 x 100 

Germination on filter paper, seeds sealed with wax. ........... 2 x 200 

Germination on filter paper, dishes sealed with wax keeping 

NaOH container inside. 2 x 200 4 

* The seeds were injected by removing and replacing the air pressure repeatedly while 
the seeds were under water. 

None of these conditions gave germination equal to that in water; 
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Effect of Seed Coat upoii' Germination of White Clover Seed 
at High Temperature 

Since the r6Ie of seed coats in germination was worked out by Crocker 
(3) in 1906, many experimenters dealing with seeds giving poor germination 
have paid special attention to seed-coat effects. 

Several experiments were made to determine whether the seed coats of 
white clover are a factor in the failure of germination on wet filter paper 
at high temperatures. Treatment of white clover seeds with concentrated 
sulfuric acid increases the percentage of germination on filter paper at 
32° C.; 20 minutes’ treatment gave a germination of 51.5 percent within 
10 days on filter paper at 32^^ C. The portion of the seed coat where the 
hypocotyl breaks through was cut off with a sharp razor, and the seeds 
thus treated were kept at 32° C., half in water and half on filter paper. 
After the treatment they gave 94 percent germination in water, and 31 
percent on blotters. After keeping seeds on filter paper at 32° C, for i 
day, the coats were carefully removed. The naked embryo thus obtained 
germinated 100 percent in water at 32° C., and 73.3 percent on blotters at 
the same temperature. The 26.3 percent which did not germinate on 
blotters germinated when they were transferred into water. 

From these experiments it is seen that treatment or removal of the 
seed coat is effective in increasing the germination of white clover seeds on 
filter paper at 32® C., but better results are always obtained in water with 
the seeds treated in the same way. 

Effect of Varying the Partial Oxygen Pressure 

Several experiments were carried out under various conditions of reduced 
oxygen supply. It has already been shown in table 2 that white clover 
seeds will germinate in the greenhouse in boiled water sealed with paraffin 
oil. Using 10 seeds in each Florence flask, these experiments were repeated 
at 32° C. and 15^ C., 6 percent germinating at 32° C. and 74 percent at 
15^ C. 

In order to learn whether the seed will germinate in total absence of 
oxygen as observed by Takahashi (16) with Oryza sativa^ Crocker and 
Davis (5) with Alisma Plantago, and Godlewski (6) with Lupinus in sugar 
solution, 10 seeds were placed with 10 cc. of distilled water into a 25--CC. 
distilling flask. The mouth of the flask was sealed just above the side 
tube. The side tube was then drawn out to a capillary in one region, and 
connected with a high vacuum. The flask was exhausted and kept under 
water at 40° to 45° C. for 30 minutes, and the side tube was sealed while 
still under this condition. During this time the water in the flask was 
reduced from 10 cc. to I CC.; the contents of the flask were always cool 
because of the rapid evaporation of water, None of the seeds treated in 
this way germinated at 15° C., the best temperature for germination of 
white clover. 
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Germination was also tried in reduced partial oxygen pressure obtained 
by mixing nitrogen or hydrogen with air. One or two Petri dishes con- 
taining 100 seeds each were put on a tripod standing in a pan of water. 
A battery jar was inverted over the Petri dish of seeds and the tripod. 
This gave a water-sealed air chamber within the battery jar; 60 percent 
of the air inside the jar was withdrawn and replaced by the same amount 
of nitrogen or hydrogen. 


Table 6. Germination of White Clover Seeds in Hydrogen or Nitrogen Gas Mixture atj2° C. 


Conditions 

Percent Germination after' 

2 Days 

4 Days 

6 Days 

, 8 Days.' 

Air 

43* 

50.5 

51 

S'n's. ■ ■: 

60 percent Na 

24 

43 

46 

■47 

60 percent Ha. 

52 

67-5 

69-5 

70 . 


* These figures are the mean values of duplicated tests. 


Table 6 shows that the germination of white clover was increased when 
the oxygen concentration of the air was reduced by mixing. with it 60 
percent of hydrogen. No increase in germination was obtained, however, 
when nitrogen was used as the diluent. The reasons for this difference 
between the effects of hydrogen and of nitrogen are not known. 

The experiment with seeds in 60-percent H2 gas mixture with air at 
32° C. was repeated 9 times with 1,300 seeds under the same or slightly 
modified conditions. The average germination was 61.2 percent. The 
experiment with the control lot exposed to air at 32° C. was repeated 15 
times with 2,600 seeds. The average germination was 36.1 percent. For 
a check on the above described experiments, germination was tested 15 
times in Petri dishes with 1,500 seeds with an average germination of 8 
percent. 

This series of experiments was also carried out at 15® C. and at 38^^ C. 
At 15° C. the seeds germinated equally well in all conditions. At 38*^ C. 
they germinated better in H2 mixture, although the percentage of germi- 
nation was low. The seedlings germinated in H2 gas mixture were stunted, 
but they were normal in N2 gas mixture. 

General Considerations on Germination of White Clover Seeds 

White clover seeds germinate at temperatures between 10'' and 38° C., 
the optimum temperature being about 15*^ C. The demand for oxygen 
for the germination of the seed is very low and dissolved oxygen in water 
is sufficient for germination, so that the statement of Schaible (14) that 
seeds germinate more slowly and in fewer numbers in reduced air medium 
than in normal air does not seem applicable to white clover or to most of 
the seeds listed in table iC. In fact, white clover seeds germinate and 
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grow in boiled water covered with paraffin oil. They are not, however, 
able to germinate in a vacuum. 

This fact suggests that a slight amount of oxygen in the. tissue or in 
the medium is necessary for germination. This was also the case for Typha 
. and Cynodon seeds (see paper in the present issue of this Journal on ^‘The 
favorable effect of reduced oxygen supply upon the germination of certain 
seeds”)? but not for Oryza saliva. This amount of oxygen may hardly be 
enough to supply energy for germination by normal I'espiration, but may 
suffice to initiate some chemical change in the seeds. Most of the white 
clover seeds of the lot tested were not hard. They germinated about 85 
percent at 15° C. in water and on wet paper, but at 32® C. and 38® C. the 
germination is much poorer on filter paper than in water. This difference 
is much reduced when the naked embryo is used. 

What is the r&le of the seed coat in retarding the germination at high 
temperatures on filter paper? Since enough water for germination is taken 
by intact seeds at lower temperatures, and since a trace of oxygen is sufficient 
for germination, the exclusion of oxygen or water by the coat is probably 
not the chief reason for the failure to germinate. Insufficient diffusion of 
CO2 out of the seed through the coat, or simple mechanical obstruction to 
the increase of the volume of the embryo, also deserves consideration. 
This idea is not supported by experimental results at present, but may 
furnish a suggestion for further investigation. 

Why does the naked embryo of a white clover seed germinate more 
poorly on filter paper than in water at high temperatures? To solve this 
problem, we must know the significance of the maximum temperature for 
germination, which sometimes is much lower than the maximum temperature 
for the growth of the seedling. The raising of the temperature increases the 
amount of respiration, and if respiration becomes so vigorous as to use up 
all reserve material available at the temperature, the seed will not be able 
to germinate (ii). On the other hand, the increase of respiration caused 
by the raising of temperature increases the amount of toxic by-products 
of respiration. If these substances accumulate to a certain amount in 
the seeds, germination will be retarded. The amount of reserve material 
(18, 5) and the amount of respiration will be changed by the amount of 
oxygen available to the seed. The amount of toxic substances is also 
related to oxygen supply, and if the seed starts anaerobic respiration, these 
substances will become more abundant (13). If such conceptions are 
reasonable, we can imagine the change of maximum temperature according 
to the amount of oxygen in the medium for germination. Whether the 
increase of oxygen raises the maximum temperature or decreases it may 
depend not only upon the reserve materials and the construction of the 
seed, but also upon the character of the protoplasm itself. Without a 
study of the chemical changes actually going on in these germination media 
at high and low temperatures, speculation regarding the reason for the 
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better germination in water than on wet paper at high, temperatures is of 
little value. 

Germination of Sweet Clover (Melilotus) Seeds 

Ten previously filed seeds were placed in loo-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks 
with 100 cc. distilled water, or on filter paper in Petri dishes. One set out 
of two was kept at 15° C., and the other at 32° C. The results are given in 
table 7. 

Table 7. Germination of Sweet Clomr Seeds 


1 

Temper- 

ature 

Condition 

No. Seeds 
Tested 

Percent Germination and Hard Seeds after 

2 Days 

4 Days 1 

6 Days 

8 Days 

10 'Days' : 

Germ. 

H.S. 

Germ. 

H.S. 

1 

Germ. 

H.S. 

Germ. 

H.S. : 

Germ. 

H.S." 

32° c. 

In water 

10 X 10 

30 

3 

73 

3 

88 

3 

88 

3 

89 

3 ' 


On paper 

10 X 10 

5 

4 

17 

3 

54 

3 

75 

3 

87 

3 

15° c. 

In water 

10 X 10 

90 

8 

94 

6 

95 

4 

96 

4 

96 

3 


On paper 

10 X 10 

98 

2 

98 

I 

99 

I 

99 

I 

99 

I 


In this case, there was no difference between the final percentages of 
germination in water and on filter paper, but at 32® C. the seeds germinated 
much more quickly in water than on filter paper. 


Germination of Red Clover (Trifolium pratense) and Alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa) Seeds 

These seeds were tried without filing in water and on filter paper in 
the same way as other white or sweet clover seeds. The results are given 
in table 8. 


Table 8 . Germination of Red Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 





Percent Germination and Hard 





Seeds after lo Days 


Kind of 

Temperature 

Number of 


1 



Seeds 


Seeds Tested 

In Water 

On Paper 




Germ. 

H.S. 

Germ. 

H.S. 


15° c. 

10 X 10 

88 

6 

87 

10 

Red clover 

32° c. 

10 X 10 

68 

5 

72 

6 

" ' ' ' , ■ 

38“ C. 

10 X 10 

3 

2 

58 

8 

Alfalfa. ....... 1 

15° c. 

10 X 10 

90 

2 

■93 

I ■ 


32° c. 

10 X 10 

49 

2 

82 . 

0 


From table 8 it can be seen that the results with red clover and alfalfa 
differed from those obtained with sweet clover in one important respect, 
namely, germination in water was not better than germination on filter 
paper at temperatures above the optimum. 
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Germination of Celery (Apium graveolens) Seeds 
Seeds were placed in loo-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks with lOO cc. distilled 
water, or on filter paper in Petri dishes. The flasks and dishes were 
wrapped with three sheets of black paper to avoid the favorable effect of 
light on germination at high temperatures,^ and kept in thermostats at 
various temperatures. The water in the flasks was renewed once after 
14 days. The results are shown in table 9 and text figure 2. 



5 io 15 2H 


Text Fig. 2. Curves showing germination of celery (var. Schumacher) in water and 
on filter paper at various temperatures; curves plotted from table 9. 


Table 9 . Germination of Celery Seeds 



In Water 


Percent Germination 
after (Weeks) 


Percent Germination 
after (Weeks) 


Temper- No. Seeds 
ature Tested 


Variety Name 


Dreer’s Monarch 


* We noticed that the maximum temperature for the germination of celery seeds is 
raised by the effect of light. 



5° C. 

2 X 100 


10° C. 

2x100 

Schumacher. . . 

.. 15" c. 

2x100 


22^ C. 

2 X 100 


27° C. 

2X 100 
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Table 9 and text figure 2 show that celery seeds require more time to 
germinate in water than on filter paper, but there is no difference in final 
percentage of germination. One variety germinated slightly better, but 
the other slightly less in water than on filter paper. The maximum temper- 
ature, however, is higher on filter paper. 

Germination of Water Cress (Roripa nasturtium Rusby) Seeds 
As an additional example of water-plant seeds, the germination of water 
cress seeds was studied at various temperatures in water and on filter paper. 
The water in the flask was not changed during the experiment. The 
results are shown in table 10 and text figure 3. 



Text Fig. 3. Curves shomng germination of water cress seeds in water and on 
filter paper at various temperatures; curves plotted from table 10. 


Table 10. Germination of Water Cress Seeds 


Temper- 

ature 

No. Seeds 
Tested 

In Water 

On Paper 

Percent Germination after 

Percent Germination after 

4 Days 

g Days 

15 Days 

i 21 Days 

4 Days 

9 Days 

IS' Days, 

21 Days 

• V 5 °C.' 

2 X 100 

0 

0 

3-5 

14-5 

0 

0 

0.5 

lO.O 

10" c. 

2 X 100 

0 

21.5 

44-5 

1 47-0 

0 

18.0 

41.0 

52.0 

c. 

2 X 100 

26.0 

57-5 

60.0 

6 i -5 

13-5 

47-0 

55.0 

59.5 

22° C. 

2 X 100 

35-0 

sa-s 

59.0 

1 59*5 

20.0 

46.0 

53.0 

56*0 

,27° e. 

2,'x 100 ' ; 

7.5 

38.5 

42.0 

!• 42.0 

12.5 

20.0 

26.5 

32.0 

32° c. 

2X100, 

I'. 'S.S' 

10.5 

16.5 

17-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ia-'22° C. 

2 X 100 

2.5 

44.0 

56-0 

57-5 

. ,0' 

: 54.5 ■ 

61.5 

62.0 


2 X 100 

2 , 5 ;' 

45.0 

54-5 

55-5 

0 

49.0 

60.0 

62.0 

10-32° C. 

2 X 100 

9-5 

54-5 - 

61,0 

62.5 

. 0' , i 

47.5 

59*0 

60.5 

10-38° c. 

2 X 100 

0 

30 -S 

47.0 

47-5 

0 

0.5 

11.5 

16.0 

15-27° c. 

1 2 X 100 

28.5 

51-5 

52.5 

■ 52.5 

28.5 

50.5 

55*5 

57*5 

'■ ■'i5-32°'"Cw::' 

2 X 100 

28.5 

54-5 

57-5 

58.0 

24.5 

49.5 

52.5 

53.5 

15-38° c. 

2 X 100 

13.0 

50-5 

55.0 

56.5 

0 

22.0 

34*0 

36.5 

22-32° C. ■■ 

2 X 100 

36.0 

56-5 

58.0 

58.0 

26.0 

45-0 

50.0 

53.0 


2 X 100 

26.5 

51-5 

53‘0 

54-0 

0 

20.5 

29.5 

30.0 
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Table lo and text figure 3 show that water cress seeds germinate better 
in water than on filter paper when the temperature is higher than the 
optimum. This is in agreement -with the observations made on white 
clover seeds. 

Summary 

1. Out of 78 genera of 24 families, 43 genera germinated in water. 
Even some of the 35 genera which did not germinate under the conditions 
of the experiment germinated if fewer seeds were placed in the flask of 
water. 

2. Amongst 43 genera which germinated in the water, 18 genera showed 
no decided difference between the germination in the water and that on 
filter paper, and 2 genera germinated better under water than on the paper. 

3. The ability to germinate under water obtained more generally for 
small seeds, and was not related to phylogeny or to the kinds of reserve 
material in the seeds. 

4. Out of 21 kinds of seeds which germinated well in distilled water, 
20 kinds germinated in boiled distilled water covered with paraffin oil. 

5. Several seeds which did not germinate in water were able to germinate 
when the water was in contact with pure oxygen instead of with air. 

6. White clover (Trifolium repens) seeds germinated as well in water 
as on filter paper at optimum temperature (15° C.), but gave nearly 10 
times as large percentage of germination in water as on filter paper at 32° C. 
and at 38° C. 

7. Treatment or removal of seed coats was effective in increasing the 
germination of white clover seeds on filter paper at 38° C., but better 
results were obtained in water with the seeds treated in the same way. 

8. White clover seeds are able to germinate in boiled water sealed with 
paraffin oil, but are not able to germinate in a vacuum at the optimum 
temperature. They germinate better in a sealed air chamber over water 
than in common Petri dishes at 32° C., and still better germination was 
observed in 60-percent H2 mixture with air, but 60-percent N2 mixture was 
not as favorable as air. 

9. Sweet clover (Melilotus) seeds germinate equally well in water and 
on filter paper at high or low temperatures, but they germinate much more 
quickly in water at high temperature than on the paper. 

10. The seeds of red clover (Trifolium pratense) and alfalfa (Medicago 
saliva) germinate equally well at the optimum temperature in water and 
on filter paper, but germination is poorer in water than on paper at temper- 
atures higher than the optimum. 

11. Celery (Apium graveolens) germinates more slowly in water, but 
shows no difference between water and filter paper in final percentage of 
germination. The maximum temperature, however, is higher on filter 
paper than in water. 

12. The seeds of water cress (Roripa nasturtium Rusby) germinate 
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better in water than on filter paper when the temperature is higher than 
the optimum (15° C.). These seeds also have a higher maximum temper- 
ature in water. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 
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EFFECT OF ALTERNATING TEMPERATURES UPON THE 
GERMINATION OF SEEDS 

Toshitaro Morinaga 
(Received for publication December 4, 1925) ^ 

Introduction 

Beneficial effects of daily alternations of temperatures in hastening and 
increasing the percentage of germination of seeds of several species of plants 
have been proved by many investigations. Alternations of temperatures 
have also been long used for the practical testing of such seeds as respond 
to these conditions. 

It has been shown that nitrogen compounds and light favor the germi- 
nation of some seeds that respond to alternation of temperatures. These 
are often most effective if applied in combination with the alternation of 
temperatures. In some seeds the need of alternating temperatures is 
entirely imposed by the seed coats, and this need disappears if the coats 
are broken. 

Since Harrington (7) has recently given an excellent review of the 
literature and a statement of the theories regarding the effects of alternating 
temperatures upon the germination of seeds, these points need not be 
discussed further in this paper, except for such points as naturally need 
consideration in the discussion of results. 

The work here reported includes the following extensions of previous 
work done on the effect of alternating temperatures upon the germination 
of seeds : a greater variety and range of alternations, especially the use of 
5°, 10°, and 15° C. as the lower temperatures; better controlled temper- 
atures; the effect of the alternations under water and in reduced oxygen 
pressure, as well as on moist substrata in the usual oxygen pressures; 
studies of the several factors accessory to alternate temperatures; and the 
use of seeds of Typha latifoUa and Berheris Thunhergii^ not before known 
to respond to alternating temperatures. 

Experimental Methods 

The following seeds were used in the experiments: Bermuda grass 
(Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers.), Canada blue grass {Poa compressa L.), celery 
{Apium graveolens L.), cat-tail (Typha latifoUa L.), and Japanese barberry 
{Berheris Thunbergii DC.). All the seeds used were harvested in 1923. 
In many cases the experiments were run both in the spring and in the 

^ Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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autumn of 1924, so as to observe the effects of the length of the period of 
dry storage upon germination behavior. 

The seeds were placed in constant-temperature ovens regulated to 
temperatures of lo'^, 15°, 22®, 27^ 32"", and 38° C. The alternations were 
secured by daily transfer from one constant temperature to another. This 
means a rather sudden heating or cooling, depending on the transfer made. 

Two types of germination chambers were used: (i) seeds were placed 
on moist filter paper in Petri dishes, and (2) seeds were kept at the bottom 
of loo-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks filled with distilled water. 

Generally the exposure to the higher temperatures was for 6 hours, 
and to the lower for 18 hours; but some experiments were carried out to 
compare the effect of the reverse condition, 18 hours at high temperature 
and 6 hours at low temperature; and in one experiment a series of duration 
periods extending from 40 minutes to 8 hours was tried. 

Experimental Results 

Effect of Different Combinations of Alternating Temperatures 
On account of lack of space, it was found impossible to include tables 
showing all the results obtained. In place of them, graphs are herewith 
presented. The original data can be read with sufficient accuracy from 
these graphs. 



Text Fig. i. Effects of different pairs of alternating temperatures on germination of 
seeds of Bermuda grass {Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers.). 
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Bermuda Grass, Text figure i shows the results with nine pairs of 
alternating temperatures. Bermuda grass does not germinate in constant 
temperatures in darkness, but it responds well to alternation of temper- 
atures, especially when there is a relatively wide range between the two 
temperatures used in the daily alternations. Of the nine alternations used 
with the 6-hour daily period at the higher temperatures, io‘^-38° C. was 
most effective, and io°“’32° C. and i5°-38° C. were slightly less effective. 
At alternate temperatures Bermuda grass seeds germinate about equally 
well under water and on moist filter paper. This is probably because 
these seeds are indifferent to the wide range of oxygen supply represented 
by these two extremes. As later experiments show, the seeds contain some 
oxygen and there is some in the distilled water. 



Text Fig. 2 . Effects of different pairs of alternating temperatures on germination of 
seeds of Canada blue grass {Poa compressa L.). 


Canada Blue Grass, The results are shown in text figure 2. Canada 
blue grass seeds are not such strict requirers of alternate temperatures in 
darkness as are Bermuda grass seeds. They gave 12.5 percent germination 
at 22^ C. constant, while the best alternations gave only 77.5 percent. 
The alternation 15^-32° C. was very effective. The alternation 15^-38° C. 
was also effective, giving better germination in one case than other alter- 
nations, although 38° C. has previously been supposed to be too high for 
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the germination of these seeds. The submerged condition is not highly 
favorable for the germination of blue grass seeds, probably because of low 
oxygen supply. Alternation of temperatures, however, has very favorable 
effects upon the germination of the seeds even under water. 



Text Fig. 3. Effects of different pairs of alternating temperatures on germination of 
seeds of cat-tail (Typha latifoUa L.). 


Cat 4 aiL The results are shown in text figure 3. Cat- tail seeds, like 
Bermuda grass seeds, are decided requirers of alternate temperatures in 
darkness. The alternations C. and I5°~32'^ C. were favorable, 

while i5°-27® C. and 22°-32° C. were not. At favorable alternating temper- 
atures cat-tail seeds germinate much better under water than they do on 
moist filters. This result is due, at least in part, to the fact that the water 
reduces the supply of oxygen to the seeds, as shown in a paper in the present 
issue of this Journal on /* The favorable effect of reduced oxygen supply 
upon the germination of certain seeds.” Cat- tail seeds are sensitive to 
light, nitrogen compounds, and reduced oxygen pressures. To get best 
germination of intact seeds, one or more of these conditions must be com- 
bined with alternating temperatures. Rupturing of coats removes the 
necessity of all these conditions and gives good germination at constant 
temperatures in darkness, and at ordinary atmospheric oxygen concentration 
with distilled water. 
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Celery. The results of germination tests on moistened filter paper are 
shown in text figure 4. Celery responds well to a great number of alter- 



Text Fig. 4. Effects of different pairs of alternating temperatures on germination of 
seeds of celery (Apium graveolens L.) ; seeds on moist filter papers. 


nations. It also germinates fairly well in low constant temperatures, but 
not at all in higher constant temperatures. Celery seeds germinate some- 
what better under water than on moist filter papers, both at low constant 
temperatures and at alternating temperatures. 

Effect of Varying Duration of Exposure to each Temperature 
in the Alternation 

Table i shows the effect produced upon total germination and upon 
time required for germination by varying the time the seeds were exposed 
to the low and high temperatures. 

Table i . Bermuda Grass Seeds at Daily Alternating Temperatures^ 15° and 38^ Duplicate 

of xoo Seeds for each Alternation; Period of Experiment^ May 22 to 
June 21; Glumes Intact; in Darkness 
With the Short Period at the Higher Temperature 

Length of time at higher 

temperature 40 60 1.5 2.0 3.0 4.5 6.0 8.0 15° 

min. min. hr. hr. hr. hr. hr. hr. const. 

Percent germination 

after 30 days 2.0 3.5 25.0 30.5 44.5 58.0 67.5 68.0 o 

Average number of days 

for germination 21.8 13.3 14.2 14.4 11.7 10.3 12. i 13.5 — 


With Short Period each Day at Lower Temperature 
Length of time at lower 

temperature. 40 60 1.5 2.0 3.0 4.5 6.0 8.0 15° 

min. min. hr. hr. hr. hr. hr, hr. const. 

Percent germination 

after 30 days ..... 1.5 i.o I.5 3.0 25.5 55.5 68.0 76.5 — 

Average number of days 

for germination 11.7 4,0 9,0 10.2 11.6 12.0 11.8 ii.i — 
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There was little difference in the effectiveness whether the i8-hoiir or 
the 6-hour daily period was at the higher or lower temperature, the principal 
requirement being that the daily period of exposure to either high or low 
temperature must be at least 4.5-8 hours. 



Text Fig. 5. Effects of duration of exposure to the higher and lower temperatures of 
the alternations; lower temperature 15° C., higher 38° C.; Bermuda grass {Cynodon 
dactylon (L.) Pers.). 


Records were also kept of the germinations that took place during 
each exposure period in order to determine whether the germinations 
occurred mainly at the higher or at the lower temperature of each alter- 
nation. More germinations occurred at the high temperature than at the 
low, even when the length of time at the higher temperature was only one 
third of that at the lower temperature. 

A daily period of cooling was much less effective than a daily period of 
warming, when the duration of the cooling or warming was less than 3 
hours. A 2-hour daily period of warming gave 30.5 percent germination, 
while a 2-hour daily period of cooling gave only 3 percent germination. 

Effect of Nitrogen Compounds upon Germination 

Bermuda Grass. Preliminary tests were run with duplicates of 100 seeds 
for each test, at 32"^ C. constant with i, o.i, 0.04, 0.02, 0.0133, and o.oi N 
solutions of KNO3, NaNOs, and NaN02 on filter paper ; Normal and one 
tenth normal NaN02 retarded germination, normal and 0.04 iV" KNO3 
and NaNOs did not affect germination. All the other concentrations of 
these salts increased germination. After 12 days the average germination 
for all effective concentrations was 15.5 percent, while the checks averaged 
3 percent. At the end of 12 days all seeds were transferred to the daily 
alternating temperature 22°“32® C., with the 6-hour period at the higher 
temperature. Under this condition all concentrations of the salts, except 
i.o N NaNOa, gave a higher percentage of germination than the checks. 
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Table 2, Effect of Various Nitrogen Compounds at Constant and Alternating Temper- 
atures; Experiment Started in February and Ran for ^0 Days; Germinators were Filter Paper 
Moistened with Distilled Water or Solutions; Duplicates of 100 Seeds in each Condition; in 
the Daily Alternations the 6 -hour Period was at the Higher Temperature; in Darkness 



Temperature Conditions 

27° c. 

32° c. 

38° c. 

22-32° C. 

22-38° c. 

Cont. I (dist. water) 

Percent germination after 
30 days 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

55-5 

72.5, 

Average number of days for 
germination 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

8.2 

7-7 

Cont. II (dist. water) 

Percent germination after 
30 days 

0.5 

0.5 

I.o 

37-5 

68.5 

; Average number of days for 
germination 

2.0 

4.0 

3-0 

8.4 

8.8 

^ \T IZTvTA- 

Percent germination after 
30 days 

I 0 

2.0 

2.0 

95-0 

99.0 

iN . JtViNL/s 

100 

Average number of days for 
germination 

— 

3-0 

2.8 

4.5 

4.8 

J- _ ivr ■MoTSjn„ 

Percent germination after 
30 days 

! 0*5 

0 

3.5 

96.0 

95-0 

100 

Average number of days for 
germination 

4.0 

— 

4.4 

4.6 

! 44 

JL. N NH.NOo 

Percent germination after 
30 days 

0 

0 

0.5 

93-0 

94-5 

— . IN n4iN 

100 

Average number of days for 
germination 

— 

— 

4.0 

5-4 

4.6 

-i_ M MNn, 

Percent germination after 
30 days. 

I.O 

3-5 

2.5 

93-0 

94*0 

100 ® 

Average number of days for 
germination 

9-5 

5-1 

3-2 

5*0 

4-5 

jLn. NaNO. 

1 Percent germination after 
30 days 

0.5 

1-5 

I.o 

* 88.5 

93*5 

Average number of days for 
germination 

12.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1 

4‘7 


After 30 days a:ll lots that were at constant temperatures, and hence 
showed poor germination, were subjected to the alternation 22°-38® C. 
Nitrate-treated seeds germinated over 90 percent within 6 days (the seeds 
that|had been kept at 38*^ C. germinating more quickly than the seeds that 
had been kept at 27"^ C.). 

It is evident that nitrate and nitrite in combination with the rather 
unfavorable alternations 22°-32° C. and 22®“38° C. are very effective in 
increasing both the rate and the percentage of germination of Bermuda 
grass seeds. 
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Cat-taiL Nitrates cause a marked increase in the germination of cat- 
tail seeds under water (reduced oxygen pressure) at the constant temperature 
2y^ C., but they do not increase the percentage of germination of these 
seeds on filter papers (full oxygen pressure of the atmosphere) at the same 
temperature. 

Effect of Combination of Alternating Temperatures, KNO3, and 
Light upon Germination 

Bermuda Grass. Seeds were first kept for 30 days at constant temper 
ature (room temperature), some lots in darkness and some in light. In 
each case duplicates of 100 seeds were run in loo-cc. flasks containing 25 cc. 

N 

of water or of KNO3 solution. Not more than 1.5 percent germination 

was obtained in any case. Similar lots treated in the same way, except 
that they were alternated between room temperature for 10 hours and 
38° C. for 14 hours, gave 97.5 percent germination in light and 41.5 percent 
in darkness. 

The seeds that had failed to germinate at constant temperature in 

N 

light, in darkness, in water, or in KNO3 were then alternated between 

room temperature and 38° C. In 3 days the germination was as follows: 
in water + light, 52 percent; in water + darkness, 7.5 percent; in nitrate 
+ light, 90.5 percent; in nitrate + darkness, 42 percent. After 18 days 
the germination in the same order was 80.5 percent, 92.5 percent, 96+ 
percent, 96+ percent. 

The favorable effects of N compounds and light on the germination are 
clear. They increase both the speed and the percentage of germination. 
They are not as highly effective for germination, however, as are alternating 
temperatures. They function mainly in combination with alternating 
temperatures. 

Cat-tail. Germination was tested under the following sets of con- 
ditions: in darkness at the constant temperatures of 22°, 27®, and 32*^ C.; 
in darkness at the alternating temperatures 22°~32° C. ; at room temperature 
in light and in darkness; one series of all of the above mentioned placed 
in Petri dishes on moist filter paper, and a duplicate in loo-cc. Erlenmeyer 
flasks, with 25 cc. of water. In each case duplicates of 100 seeds were used. 

At the end of 18 days germination did not exceed 2 percent at any 
constant temperature in darkness either in Petri dishes or in water; it 
was 7 percent at alternating temperatures in Petri dishes, but amounted 
to 88.5 percent at alternating temperatures in water; at room temperature 
in light the germination was 29.5 percent in Petri dishes, 76 percent in 
water; but in darkness not more than i percent germinated in either 
Petri dishes or water. 

After 18 days all seeds kept at 22°, 27"^, and 32° C. were subjected to 
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the alternation between 22° and 32*^ C. for 18 days in darkness. They 
gave 70 to 83 percent germination in water, but less than 3 percent in 
Petri dishes. After 18 days the flasks and dishes were transferred to the 
greenhouse with exposure to direct rays of the sun, where the daily temper- 
ature change was considerable. The seeds which did not germinate in 
the first and the second conditions began to germinate and gave a final 
germination of over 80 percent in the Petri dishes. The seeds kept in 
the dark by the window were subjected to light after 18 days. They 
started to germinate in this new condition, but did not exceed 9 percent 
even in water. They were finally put for another 18 days in the green- 
house, where they gave 81.5 percent additional germination in water, and 
22 percent in the Petri dishes. 

The effect of nitrate upon the germination of cat-tail seeds was as 
follows: In Petri dishes with filter paper moistened with nitrate solutions, 
germination was no better than on filter paper moistened with water; but 
when the seeds were immersed in the nitrate solution, the results after 18 

days were, for — KNO3, 23.5 percent; for KNO3, 59.0 percent; for 

distilled water, 1.5 percent, at 27° C. in darkness. 

Canada Blue Grass. The results with this species are shown in table 3. 


Table 3. Effect of Alternating Temperatures ^ Light, and KNOz upon Germination of Canada 
Blue Grass Seed on Moist Filters in Petri Dishes 


Treatment 

Light + H 2 O 

Darkness 4-1^20 

Light +-^KN03., 

Darkness 4- — KNO 3 

50 

Light +^KN08 

N ' ' 

Darkness H KNO 3 


Percent Germination after 21 Days 
At Constant Tern- At Alternating Tern- 


perature 30 ® C. 

perature 22 ®-; 

. .. 30.5 

72.0 

... 5.0 

38.5 

... 60.5 

95-0 

. .. 21.5 

83.0 

. .. 68.0 

94-5 

... 11.5 

81.0 


These results show that light and nitrate are more effective for the 
germination of Canada blue grass than for Bermuda grass seeds. Thus, 
over 60 pei-cent of the seeds germinated at constant temperature in light 
with nitrate. None of the three factors alone is highly effective in bringing 
about good germination of the seeds. To get maximum effect, the three 
factors must be used in combination. 


Effect of Treatment with Concentrated Sulfuric Acid upon Germination of 
Bermuda Grass and Cat-tail Seeds 

Bermuda Grass. Seeds of Bermuda grass with glumes removed were 
treated with concentrated sulfuric acid for 1.5, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7.5, and 9 minutes. 
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After thorough washing they were put to germinate on moist filter papers 
at 27° C. in darkness. Within 9 days seeds treated longer than 3 minutes 
gave 70 to 80 percent germination, while those treated 1.5 minutes gave 
45 percent germination and the checks gave i percent. Bermuda grass 
seeds that had been previously soaked for 5 days had a portion of the 
endosperm cut away at the distal end of the embryo. These gave 86.6 
percent germination in 9 days at 27® C, in darkness. Similar results were 
obtained with seeds that were not previously soaked. A partial removal 
of the coats of Bermuda grass obviates the necessity of light and alternating 
temperatures for germination. 

Cat 4 aiL The effect of treatment with concentrated sulfuric acid is shown 
in table 4. 


Table 4. Tested at 27® C. in Darkness; Duplicates of 100 Seeds for each Condition 



Time 

Percent Germination after Following 
Length of Treatment 



20 sec. 

40 sec. 

60 sec. 

80 sec. 

0 sec. 

Percentage germinating on wet filter paper 
in Petri dishes 

6 days 
12 

0.5 

32.0 

7.0 

r.o 

I.O 


0.5 

38.0 

7.0 

2.5 

I.O 


18 “ 

1.5 

43.0 

7-5 

2.5 

2.0 


24 

1-5 

44.0 

7.5 

2.5 

2.0 

Percentage germinating under water. 

6 days 

0-5 

45-5 

9-5 

2.5 

3*0 


12 “ 

0.5 

62.0 

lO.O 

2.5 ■■ ; 

2.0 


18 

lO.O 

68.5 

To.o 

2.5 

'2.5 


24 “ 

lO.O 

68.5 

10.5 

2.5 

2.5 ■ 


At the close of this experiment the seeds in the flask wei-e transferred 
to the greenhouse. Within 2 weeks the seeds treated 20 seconds gave 90 
percent and the checks 93.5 percent additional germination. The seeds 
treated 40, 60, and 80 seconds gave 3, i, and 0.5 percent, respectively, 
additional, germination. A partial removal of the seed coats of these seeds 
by sulfuric acid treatment increases greatly the germination at a constant 
temperature, but there is a narrow margin between the treatment that 
partially removes the coat effects and that which injures the seed. 

Effect of Mechanical Opening of Seed Coat upon Germination of Cat-tail 

Cat-tail seeds are very small, and in shape resemble a slender cone. 
The large end of the cone is covered with an inset cap with a little knob at 
the center. When germination occurs, the embryo pushes the cap off and 
continues to elongate at that end. With some practice under a dissecting 
microscope it is possible to remove the cap by holding the seed with one 
needle and gently pressing on the cap with another needle. The results of 
germinations with coats thus broken are given in table 5. 
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Table 5. Efect of Breaking Seed Coat upon Germination of Cat-tail Seeds; 
2 S Seeds in each Condition; Darkness 



Time 

Percent Germination at the Following Temperatures 

i 



S'* 

10° 

IS® 

22° 

27® 

32° 

38° 

Oe filter paper in Petri dishes .... 

5 days 

Starting 

Starting 

96 

96 

96 

88 

100 

Under water 

■ 

5 days 

Starting 

Starting 

100 

96 

80 

84 

96 


At 38° C, there was little growth following germination. At 10° C. 
after 12 days there was 88 and 96 percent germination in Petri dishes and 
flasks respectively. At 5° C. no germination occurred in 12 days. At 
15°, 22°, and 32° G. rapid growth followed germination. 

The need for light, reduced oxygen pressures, alternating temperatures, 
and nitrate solutions for the germination of cat-tail seeds disappears when 
the coats are broken. These needs are apparently imposed by the seed 
coats. Whether these conditions modify the coats and make them easier 
to break, or whether they act upon the embryos, giving them greater 
expanding pressure for breaking the coats, has not yet been determined. 

Effect of Alternating Temperatures upon the Germination of Berberis Seeds 

Three different collections of Berberis Thunbergii (numbered I, II, and 
III), and one collection of B, vulgaris seeds were tested at various constant 
and alternating temperatures. These tests were made in Petri dishes on 
moist filter paper. Germination counts were made at the end of 51 days 
except in the case of B, Thunbergii III, which was counted after 40 days. 
The results are shown in table 6. 

Table 6. Effect of Alternating Temperatures on Germination of Berberis Seeds; 
on Moist Filters; 100 Seeds per Culture 


Percent Germination 


At Constant Temperatures At Alternating Temperatures 



B, Thunbergii 



B . : 

Thunbergii 



! I 

II 

III 



I 

II III 



64 

64 

3 

0 

I0°-22° C. 

100 

100 92 

84 

10° C. 

4 

40 

6 

16 

i 5 °- 32 ° C. 

80 

92 

68 

15° C. 

0 

0 

I 

0 

22'’-“32° C. 

24 

44 3 

36 

22° C. 

0 

1 

0 

16 

22'’-38° C. 

4 

0 

■ 4 

27° C. 

0 

^O:,, : 

0 

4 

10^-38^ C. 

16 

8 

0 

32° c. 

0 


0 

1 ' . .. 0 ' 

5°-io° C. 

52 

68 

■24''. 






5 °-i 5 '’C. 

96 

84 62-“ 







5°-^2° C. 

100 

96 83 



! 



I. 

srK £• 

44 

56 26“ 







0 ■^2 C- 

0 

0 

12 
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Effect of Low-temperature Storage upon the Later Germination of Berberis 
at Constant and Alternating Temperatures 

Seeds of Berberis were stored on moist filters from March lo to April ii 
at laboratory temperature and at temperatures of o°, 5°, io°, and 15° C, 
for the purpose of after-ripening previous to germination tests. They were 
then placed in germinators kept at the constant temperatures of 10°, 15°, 
18° C., and at an alternating temperature (10° C. for 18 hours and 22° C. 
for 6 hours). The efect of this treatment upon germination after 40 days 
is shown in table 7. 


Table 7. Effect of Low-temperature Storage upon Subsequent Germination of 'Berberis at 
Constant and at Alternating Temperatures; on Moist Blotters; 100 Seeds per Culture 


Previous Moist 
Storage Temperature 
for 32 Days 

Germination 

Temperature 

Percent Germination 

B. Thun. 

I 

B. Thun, 
ll 

B. vulgaris 

0° C. 

10° C. 

84 

92 

8 


15° c. 

32 

28 

52 


18° c. 

12 

12 

24 


I0°-22° C. 

100 

92 

76 

5° c. 

10° C. 

96 

96 

40 


15° c. 

68 

60 

92 


18° c. 

84 

44 

72 


I0°-22° C. 

100 

1 92 

92 

U 

0 

0 

10° c. 

16 

36 

16 


'Sis- 

0 

4 

52 


18° c. 

0 

0 

52 


I 0 °- 22 °C. 

96 

96 

88 

15° C. 

10 ° C. 

0 

0 

0 


15“ C. 

0 

0 

20 


18° c. 

0 

0 

8 


I 0 °- 22 ° C. 

— 

— 


Room 

10° C. 

60 

— 

28 


15" c. 

0 

0 

64 


18° c. 

0 

— 

36 


I0°-22° C. 

96 

92 

80 


The data in table 7 show that {a) alternate temperatures (10-22® C.) 
favored germination; (6) 32 days of storage on moist filter paper at o® C. 
or at 5® C. was markedly more favorable for subsequent germination than 
storage in similar conditions at 10®, 15® C., or room temperature; (c) storage 
at 5® C. gave better results than storage at o® C.; this was particularly 
true with -B. vulgaris; (d) storage at 10® C. gave much lower subsequent 
germination than storage at 5® C. in the case of B, Thunbergiij but the 
B. vulgaris remits were nearly as good at 10® C. storage as at 5® C.; (e) 
although room-temperature storage was much less favorable for germination 
than storage at o® and 5® C., room-temperature-stored seeds could be caused 
to germinate almost as well as low- temperature-stored seeds provided they 
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were germinated at alternating temperatures (io°-22° C.); (/) of the 
constant temperatures (for germination, not for storage) io° C. was best 
for B. Thunbergii and 15° C. for B. vulgaris. 

Effect of Alternating Temperatures upon Germination of Low-temperature- 

stored Berberis Seeds 

Since storage at 5° C. for 40 days was shown to favor the later germi- 
nation of Berberis seeds, a test was run to determine more closely the 
favorable pair of alternating temperatures for the germination of Berberis 
seeds that had been partially after-ripened by storage at 5° C. for 40 days. 
The results are shown in table 8. 

Table 8. 


Percent Germination 



Previous Treat- 

No Treat- 

Temperature 

ment 40 Days at 

C. (in Sand) 

ment 

s'c 

75 

I 

10° C 

75 

31 

15° c 

33 

0 

22° C 

13 

0 

27° c 

II 

0 

32° c.. 

10 

0 

5 °-i 5 ° C 

.*90 

46 

5-22° C 

72 

28 

5-32° c 

36 

0 

C 

91 

75 

I0°-22° C 

93 

90 

IO°-32° C 

84 

80 

I5°-22° C 

94 

60 

15-32° c 

83 

87 

22°-32° C 


0 


The data in table 8 show that (a) the alternating temperature pairs 
5®-i5®, io°-i5®, io°“22®, i5°-22° C. (and possibly also io°“32°; i5°-32"* C.) 
were more favorable for the germination of partially after-ripened Berberis 
seeds than any constant temperature tried; (b) a difference of about io° C. 
in the alternating pair gave better results than a temperature difference 
amounting to as much as 17° C.; (c) when the lower temperature of the 
alternating pair was as high as 22° C., the favorable effects of the alternation 
and of the previous low- temperature storage were nearly lost; (d) seeds 
stored at 5® C. germinated better than those not after-ripened at a low 
temperature; but seeds that were not treated germinated nearly as well 
as the treated seeds, provided the germination temperature was a favorable 
alternating temperature, especially io'^-22^ C. 

Discussion 

Effect of Alternating Temperatures with Distilled Water on Filter Paper 

as the Germinator 

The results of experiments on filter paper with Bermuda grass {Cynodon 
dactylon (L.) Pers.) at six constant and nine alternating temperatures, and 
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with celery {Apium graveolens L,) at six constant and sixteen alternating 
temperatures, agree in the main with Harrington’s work on these seeds 
(7), although he worked with fewer constant and alternating temperatures. 

Bermuda grass seeds give practically no germination at constant temper- 
atures, but give a high percentage of germination at various alternations. 
Harrington got best germination, nearly 80 percent, at the alternations 
i5°’-35° C. and 20°~-35® G. In the work here reported, best germination, 
over 90 percent, was obtained at alternations io®-38® C, and I5°“38® C., 
extremes not used by Harrington. 

Celeiy seeds germinated well at low constant temperatures (86 percent 
at 10° C.), and there was fair germination at 5° C. The lowest temper- 
ature used by Harrington was 15° C., which In this work proved less favor- 
able in some varieties than 10° C. With a rise in the constant temperatures 
in darkness, germination fell off, so that none occurred above 27^ C. Many 
different alternations gave excellent germination. This was especially 
true when the lower temperatures in the alternation were 5®, 10°, or 15° C., 
and the higher temperature was 32° C. or less. The retarding effect of 
high temperatures is counteracted by alternations. At 22^ C. constant, 
two varieties gave 23 and 40 percent germination respectively, while the 
same varieties gave 53 and 67 percent respectively at the daily alternation 
22“*32° C. 

The fruit scales retard the germination of Chloris ciliata (6), Avena 
elatioTj and Holms halepensis (4). This is not true of Bermuda grass. 

Vanha (9) found the daily alternation with Poa pratensis most effective 
when the daily high temperature period was short (4 hours). Bermuda 
grass seeds respond equally well to daily alternations with the high-temper- 
ature periods ranging anywhere from 6 to 18 hours. If in the daily alter- 
nations the daily period at the low or high temperature is 4 hours or less, 
the high temperature for the short period is more effective than the low 
temperature for the short period. 

In the daily alternations with Bermuda grass seeds, more seeds germinate 
during the high- temperature periods than during the low- temperature 
periods, although the former are only one-third as long. Bermuda grass 
seeds endure higher germination temperatures than celery and some other 
seeds studied. 

The behavior of Canada blue grass {Poa compressa L.) seeds at constant 
and alternate temperatures is very similar to that found by Harrington 
for Poa pratensis seeds. There is some germination (10 percent or more) 
at favorable constant temperatures. The germination at favorable alter*- 
nations runs from 60 to 80 percents 

Cat-tail seeds, like Bermuda grass seeds, germinate less than i percent 
at constant temperatures, but give considerable germination, as high as 
70 percent, at favorable alternations. 

Berheris Thunbergii and B, vulgaris seeds respond to various alternating 
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temperatures. The alternation 10^-22° C. is especially favorable. These 
seeds also germinate at low constant temperatures, lo"", 15°, and 20° C., 
if they are first after-ripened in a germinator at 5° C. This after-ripening 
also improves the germination at various alternations. The germination 
at 5^^ C. constant after 2 to 4 months is preceded by after-ripening at this 
temperature. These seeds responding to after-ripening in a germinator at 
a low temperature represent a class of seeds needing alternating temper- 
atures that have not been previously mentioned in the literature. 

Effect of Alternating Temperatures upon Germination of 
Seeds under Water 

Kinzel (8) has studied the effect of light upon the germination of seeds 
under water, but so far as the writer knows no work has been done upon 
the effect of alternating temperatures upon the germination of seeds under 
water. 

For all the seeds studied, Bermuda grass, Canada blue grass, cat-tail, 
and celery, alternating temperatures, compared with constant temperatures, 
favor germination when the seeds are under water much as they do when 
the seeds are on filter paper moistened with water. 

Bermuda grass seeds at the most favorable alternations germinate some- 
what better under water than on filter paper moistened with water, but 
they show somewhat poorer germination at unfavorable alternations under 
water than on filter paper. The average for all alternations is about equal 
under water and on moist filter papers. 

At alternating temperatures, Canada blue grass seed germinates much 
better on moist filter paper than in water; cat- tail seeds germinate much 
better in water than on moist filter paper; and celery germinates about 
equally well in both conditions. Water favors the germination of the cat- 
tail seeds by reducing the oxygen supply to the seeds. 

Effect of Light and N Compounds upon Germination of Seeds Favored by 

Alternating Temperatures 

The effect of light upon the germination of seeds has been studied by 
many workers, and has been considered as having close relation to the 
temperature effects. A review of the literature on the effect of light on 
germination appears in a recent article by Gardner (4). Gassner (6) and 
others have shown the effectiveness of N compounds for forcing germination. 

Nitrates and nitrites have little effect upon the germination of Bermuda 
grass seeds at constant temperatures, but they increase the germination 
at unfavorable alternations both under the solution and on filter paper 
moistened with the solution. Light was also effective on this seed when 
acting in combination with poor alternations, but not in favorable alter- 
nations. The results obtained with Bermuda grass seeds are similar to 
those obtained by Gassner (6) for Ranunculus sceleratus seeds; in both 
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cases alternation of temperatures is the highly effective factor^ and light 
and N compounds supplement the effects of alternating temperatures* 

The effects of light and nitrogen compounds are much more striking on 
the seeds of Canada blue grass; they favor the germination of these seeds 
even at constant temperatures and in both the favorable and the un- 
favorable alternations. They have a primary effect here, as well as supple-, 
men ting the effect of alternating temperatures. Nitrates and light both 
greatly favor the germination of cat-tail seeds even at constant temperatures. 
Cat- tail seeds kept in a germinator in darkness for a while germinate more 
poorly when given favorable conditions. As in the case of Ranunculus 
seeds, they take on a darkness rigor. 

Breaking of Seed Coats in Relation to the Effect of 
Alternating Temperatures 

It has been shown that seed coats interfere with germination in various 
ways; by exclusion of water, in ^*hard seeds”; by curtailing water-absorp- 
tion or restricting swelling, in Alisma (3); by restricting oxygen supply 
to the embiyos (2); by interfering with carbon dioxid elimination; and 
perhaps by other means not yet worked out, such as retaining inhibiting 
agents within the seeds. 

Bryan (i) has shown that treating Bermuda grass seeds with concen- 
trated sulfuric acid increases the germination. In a previous paragraph 
it is shown that both this treatment and mechanical removal of a portion 
of the fruit coats remove the necessity of alternating temperatures. In 
the same section it is shown that both sulfuric acid treatment and breaking 
the coats of cat-tail seeds remove the need of light, reduced oxygen pressures, 
alternating temperatures, or nitrate solutions for the germination of these 
seeds. Harrington (7) has shown that Johnson grass seeds, which respond 
well to alternating temperatures but germinate poorly at constant temper- 
atures, germinate perfectly at various constant temperatures if the coats 
are broken. 

It is not safe to assume, however, that in any of these cases the alter- 
nating temperatures and other effective conditions act solely upon the seed 
coats. Take the simplest assumption, namely, that the expanding force of 
the embryo or other seed contents is not sufficient to break the coats. ' The 
alternating temperatures, or other effective conditions, may either weaken 
the coats or in some way increase the expanding force of the embryo by 
modifying the swelling or the growth of the embryo. The coats may impose 
the need of alternating temperatures in various other ways even in this 
class of seeds. In other seeds, such as blue grass and celery, breaking the 
coats does not dispose of the need of alternating temperatures or of other 
substituting factors. 

The little evidence we have indicates that in both classes of seeds 
mentioned above alternating temperatures have their effects on the embryos. 
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In an unpublished work repotted December, 1924, before the Physiological 
Section of the Botanical Society of America, W. E. Davis has found that 
celery seeds show a much greater total rise in catalase activity at alternating 
temperatures previous to germination than is ever shown at corresponding 
■ constant temperatures. He assumes that alternating temperatures as such 
are modifying the growth behavior of the embryos themselves. The writer 
has found the same for Bermuda grass seeds, where, in contrast to celery, 
the coats impose the necessity of alternating temperatures. Upon the 
whole it seems safe to say, however, that we still have to learn in the main 
the mechanism, or perhaps the various sorts of mechanisms, by which 
alternating temperatures and their substituting factors promote germination. 

Summary 

1. Alternating temperatures were effective in germination of seeds of 
Cynodon dactylon, Poa compressa, Typha latifolia^ Apium gmveolens, and 
Berberis Thunbergu. 

2. More seeds of Cynodon dactylon started to germinate at the higher 
temperature of the alternation than at the lower, even though the length 
of time at the former temperature was only one third that at the latter. 

3. Alternating temperatures were necessary and sufficient to germinate 
intact seeds of Cynodon dactylon and Typha latifolia, Poa compressa seeds 
germinated about 10 percent at various constant temperatures, and did 
not give the highest percentage of germination even under the best alter- 
nating temperatures. 

4. Apium graveolens seeds germinated as well at the low temperature 
(10® C.) as at alternating temperatures. Berberis Thunbergii seeds also 
germinated at low (5° C.) or alternating temperatures. After keeping the 
latter for 30 days at 5° C., they were able to germinate at higher constant 
temperatures. 

5. Cynodon dactylon seeds germinate slightly better in water than on 
filter paper, and Poa compressa seeds germinate slightly less in water than 
on filter paper when they are under favorable alternating temperatures. 
Apium graveolens seeds germinate to as high percentage in water as on 
filter paper. Typha latifolia seeds germinate much better in water than 
on filter paper. 

6. Light and nitrate as well as nitrite were effective in tiie germination 
of Cynodon seeds, when applied together with alternating temperatures. 
The effects of light and nitrate were more striking on Poa seeds. They 
increased the percentage of germination at constant and alternating temper- 
atures. The highest percentage of germination of Poa seeds was obtained 
when these three factors were used in combination. 

7. Nitrate did not affect the germination of celery seeds, and light was 
effective in germination only when unfavorably high temperatures were 
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8. Mechanical treatment or treatment with H2SO4 (concentrated) was 
effective in forcing the germination of Cynodon and Typha seeds at constant 
temperatures. 

9 . Cynodon dactylon, Poa compressa, and Typha latifoUa seeds germi- 
nated in boiled distilled water covered with parafSn oil ; but Cynodon 
dactylon seeds and Typha latifolia seeds, coats entire or broken, did not 
germinate in a vacuum. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 
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THE FAVORABLE EFFECT OF REDUCED OXYGEN SUPPLY 
UPON THE GERMINATION OF CERTAIN SEEDS 

Toshitaro Morinaga 

(Received for publication December 4,- 1925) ^ 

Introduction 

A number of workers (i, 2, 3, 5) have shown that increasing the partial 
oxygen pressure of the atmosphere brings about or improves the germi- 
nation of intact seeds of several species of plants. Work reported in this 
paper, however, shows that reducing the oxygen pressure has a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the germination of intact cat- tail seeds at a variety of 
temperatures, and a marked effect upon the germination of Bermuda grass 
seeds. 

With both cat-tail and Bermuda grass seeds, diluting the air with 
nitrogen or hydrogen favored germination. The optimum for cat-tail seeds 
was obtained by diluting the air with 40 to 80 percent of these gases, and 
for Bermuda grass with 40 to 60 percent. 

Cat-tail seeds germinated much better in atmospheres of one hundredth 
normal oxygen pressure than in normal oxygen pressure, but chlorophyll- 
development in the seedlings required greater pressure than this, namely, 
about 4 percent normal oxygen pressure. 

These results must not be taken to mean that reduced oxygen pressure 
will favor the germination of most seeds. It is probable that relatively few 
seeds are thus favored in germination. 

Experimental Results 

Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressures on Germination of Seeds of Cat-tail 

(Typha latifolia L.) 

To secure the oxygen pressures desired, Petri dishes without covers, 
containing the seeds on moist filter papers, were placed on a tripod in a 
pan, Batteiy jars were inverted over the Petri dishes and tripods. Water 
was poured in the pans to give water seals, as well as water to displace the 
air to be withdrawn. Sufficient air to give the desired mixture was then 
withdrawn and replaced by hydrogen or nitrogen. All lots were then 
placed in the greenhouse at temperatures with a daily range from about 
15° to about 30° C. The results obtained when hydrogen was mixed with 
air are shown in table i and in text figure i. 

1 Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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Table i. Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressure on Germination of Catdail Seeds; Air Diluted 
with Hydrogen Gas; Duplicates of 200 Seeds for each Condition 


Percent Germination 


Time 

Check 

in 

Petri 

Dislr** 

Check 

under 

Sealed 

Jart 

20% H2. 
80% Air 1 

^>0 

60 % Hs, 
40% Air 

80% Hs, ; 
20% Air 1 

90 %: m , 
10 % Air 

2 days 

0 

1*3 

42.3 

80.8 

88.0 

94.8 

96.8 

97.5 

95- 8 

96- 5 

95-5 

97-3 

93-5 

96.3 

4 days 

0 

6 days 

0 

8 days ' 

L3 

3.8 

85.5 

86.0 






10 days 1 













* Seeds in Petri dishes, loosely covered, exposed to air. 
t Seeds in air inside inverted battery jars with water seal. 


The results obtained when air was replaced by nitrogen instead of 
hydrogen are shown in table 2 and text figure 2. 


Table 2. Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressure on Germination of Cat-tail Seeds; Air Diluted 
with Nitrogen Gas; Duplicates of 200 Seeds for each Condition 


Time 

Percent Germination 

Check 

in 

Petri 

Dish* 

Check 

under 

Sealed 

Jart 

20% Na, 
80% Air 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

80% Ns, 
20% Air 

90%' Na, 
10% Air 

2 days 

0 

0 

10.3 

49.0 

95-5 

94.3 

89.8 

4 days 

0 

42-5 

93-8 

94-5 

97.8 

'96.3 

97-8 

6 days 

0 

70.5 






8 days 

1.3 

83.5 






10 days 

3.8 

84.5 







* Seeds in Petri dishes, loosely covered, exposed to air. 
t Seeds in air inside inverted battery jars with water seal. 


The results obtained by diluting air with nitrogen were similar to those 
obtained by diluting with hydrogen. From tables i and 2 it is evident 
that prompt and almost complete germination was obtained with cat- 
tail seeds on moist filter paper when the partial oxygen pressure of the 
atmosphere was reduced by additions of hydrogen or nitrogen. Favorable 
effects appeared with any additions from 20 to 90 percent, the most favorable 
being with additions of 40 to 80 percent. 

From tables i and 2 it can be seen that, in the check lots in Petri dishes 
loosely covered with easy access to air, the germination did not exceed 4 
percent; in the check lot that was placed in air under an inverted battery 
jar protected from the outside air by a water seal, germination proceeded 
slowly and finally reached about 85 percent. 

Further evidence regarding the effect of sealing the germination chambers 
was obtained from the following experiment. Two hundred seeds each 
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Text Fig. i. Effect of reduced oxygen pressure on germination of cat-tail seeds; 
air diluted with hydrogen gas. 


were put on wet filter paper in large Petri dishes, and one set of these 
dishes was sealed with modeling clay with a little dish of NaOH solution 
inside; a second set was arranged similarly without the caustic solution 
and a third set was placed in unsealed Petri dishes. After lo days in the 



Text Fig. 2. Effect of reduced oxygen pressure on germination of cat-tail seeds; 
air diluted with nitrogen gas. 
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greenhouse 85.5 percent of seeds germinated in the dishes with NaOH, 
94.8 percent in the dishes without, and only 2.8 percent of seeds germinated 
in the dishes that were not sealed. 

The reasons for better germination inside the battery jars than in Petri 
dishes are not known. That this result is not due to a reduction in the 
oxygen concentration by the respiration of the seeds is indicated by the 
fact that the oxygen concentration inside the closed battery jar after 8 
days had been reduced only from 20.4 percent to 19.4 percent. It may be 
that a more favorable alternation of temperature was obtained inside the 
battery jar. Further work on this point needs to be carried out. 

Effect of Increased and Decreased Oxygen Pressures on Germination of 

Cat-tail Seeds 

In order to obtain further evidence on the r&le of oxygen in the germi- 
nation of cat- tail seeds, increased oxygen concentrations, obtained by 
adding oxygen to air, were compared with decreased oxygen concentrations, 
obtained by adding nitrogen to air. The results are shown in table 3 and 
text figure 3. These experiments were performed under battery jars as 
were the previous ones. 
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Table 3. Comparison of Effects of Increased and Decreased Oxygen Concentrations on the 
Germination of Cat-tail Seeds; Duplicates of 200 Seeds for each Condition 


Time 

Percent Germination 

40% O2 Added 
to Air 

20% O2 Added 
to Air 

Air 

60% Ns Added 
to Air 

3 days 

1.8 

1-3 

6.3 

97-3 

5 days 

1.8 

1.3 

54-3 

98.3 

9 days. ■ 

1.8 

1.3 

67.5 



Table 3 shows clearly the favorable effect of reduced oxygen concentra- 
tions on the germination of cat-tail seeds. The fact that the seeds in the 
air lot germinated slowly and gave 67,5 percent germination in 9 days 
shows that some other factor was operating in conjunction with reduced 
oxygen pressure in forcing germination; but the favorable effect of this 
factor was nullified, at least during the time of this experiment, by the 
addition of extra oxygen to the battery jar. 

Effect of Lower Concentrations of Oxygen on the Germination of 

Cat-tail Seeds 

In another set of experiments under battery jars in the greenhouse, 94 
percent of the seeds germinated in 99 percent hydrogen mixture with air 
after 4 days, but gave white seedlings. In 96 percent hydrogen the germi- 
nation was as good and the seedlings were yellowish green. Evidently 
the oxygen supply required for germination is less than that required for 
chlorophyll-development, as Crocker and Davis (4) found for Alisma 
Plantago. 

Can cat- tail seeds germinate in complete absence of gaseous oxygen? 
The desired number of seeds was placed in a 25-cc. distilling flask with 10 cc. 
of water. The neck of the flask was sealed, and the side tube was drawn 
down to a capillary at one region. The side tube was then connected with 
a high vacuum pump, and the water in the flask was boiled under vacuum 
in a water bath at 4o''‘-45® C. for 30 minutes, or until about i cc. of water 
remained in the flask. The side tube was then sealed off while still being 
evacuated and boiled. In consequence of evaporation under the vacuum, 
the seeds always remained far below the temperature of the bath so that 
there was no injury from high temperature. The flasks were then put in 
the most favorable conditions for germination. With cat- tail seeds this 
involved also breaking the seed coats before sealing in the flasks. No 
germination was obtained when, by this method, oxygen was removed 
completely or nearly completely from both water and seeds. 
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Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressures upon Germination of 
Bermuda Grass Seeds 

The effect of reduced oxygen concentrations upon the germination of 
Bermuda grass {Cynodon dactylon‘ (L.) Pers.) was then tested, using the 
same method that was employed in the experiments with cat-tail seeds. 
The oxygen concentration was reduced by diluting air with hydrogen. 
The results are shown in table 4. 

Table 4. Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressures upon Germination of Bermuda Grass; 
Duplicates of 100 Seeds Used in each Condition 


Percent Germination 


Time 

Check 

in 

Petri 

Dish* 

Check 

under 

Sealed 

Jart 

20% 

80% Air 

40% He. 
60% Air 

60% He, 
40% Air 

80% He. 
20% Air 

90% He, 
10% Air 

6 days 

I.O 

15-5 

17.0 

. 26.0 

32.0 

21.5 

10,5 

8 days 

. • 15.5 

62.0 

73-0 

81.5 

83.5 

75.5 

53-0 

10 days 

• • 24.5 

73-5 

84-5 

89.0 

91.0 

85.0 

63.5 


* Seeds in Petri dishes, loosely covered, exposed to air. 
t Seeds in air inside inverted battery jars with water seal. 


When this experiment was repeated with 60-percent nitrogen and 60- 
percent hydrogen mixtures with the air, the former gave 89.5 percent and 
the latter 85.5 percent germination after 10 days as against 55 percent for 
the checks. 

The data in table 4 show: (i) That a reduction in oxygen concentration 
of air favored the germination of Bermuda grass, although the favorable 
effect was less marked than for cat-tail seeds; (2) the favorable mixtures 
were 40-60 percent hydrogen mixed with 60-40 percent air. With 90 
percent hydrogen and 10 percent air the germination was not as good as 
with the checks under the sealed jar receiving no treatment. 

Influence of Seed Coat upon Oxygen Requirement for Germination of 

Cat-tail Seeds 

In the case of cat-tail seeds, at least, the favoring effects of reduced 
oxygen pressures disappeared when the seed coats were broken. When 
this was done these seeds germinated well , at various constant temper- 
atures, in oxygen pressures ranging anywhere from i to 90 percent oxygen 
of full atmospheric pressure. The mechanism, by which reduced oxygen 
pressures favor the germination of intact seeds, when the naked embryos 
are so indifferent to broad variations in oxygen pressure, is not known. 
It is not safe to assume, however, that the reduced oxygen pressure affects 
the coats alone, although this may be the case. It may also act upon the 
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embryo mainly, as is suggested for alternating temperatures in a preceding 
paper in the present issue of this Journal on the “Effect of alternating 
temperatures upon the germination of seeds.'* 

Effect of Reduced Oxygen Pressures on the Germination of 

Certain Other Seeds 

Reduced oxygen pressure also favors the germination of water cress 
{Roripa nasturtium Rusby) and white clover {Trifolium repens L.) seeds 
at 22° C. or above, as shown by the results reported in a paper “Germi- 
nation of seeds under water," also published in the present number of this 
Journal. Reduced oxygen pressure does not favor the germination of 
sweet clover {Melilotus alba Desr.) and alfalfa {Medicago saliva L.) seeds 
at any temperature, as shown in the same paper. 

Summary 

1. Seeds of cat-tail {Typha latifolia L.), which germinate poorly or not 
at all in air, germinate promptly when the oxygen concentration of the air 
is reduced by diluting with hydrogen or nitrogen. 

2. Favorable concentrations were obtained by diluting the air with 40 
to 80 percent (by volume) of hydrogen or nitrogen, approximately 96 percent 
germination resulting. 

3. When the oxygen concentration was increased by adding 20 percent 
oxygen to air, germination was 1.3 percent; but adding 60 percent nitrogen 
to air brought about prompt germination (97-98 percent). 

4. Cat-tail seeds germinated 94 percent in a 99-percent hydrogen mixture 
with air, but the resulting seedlings were white, there being insufficient 
oxygen for chlorophyll-development. 

5. When special precautions were taken to remove oxygen completely 
or nearly completely from the flasks, liquids, and seeds, no germination 
resulted. A small supply of oxygen is necessary for germination. 

6. The favoring effects of reduced oxygen pressures disappear when 
the seed coats are broken. Under this condition germination proceeds 
readily in oxygen pressures ranging from i percent to 90 percent of the 
full atrnospheric oxygen pressure. 

7. Bermuda grass {Cynodon dactylon (L.) Pers.) also germinates better 
when the oxygen pressure of the air is reduced by diluting with hydrogen 
or nitrogen, although the favorable effect was less marked than for cat- 
tail seeds; favorable mixtures were obtained by diluting air with 40-60 
percent hydrogen or nitrogen. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 
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AN ORGANISM OF TOMATO MOSAIC 

Sophia H. Eceeeson 
(with plates xex-xxii) 

Introduction 

This study was begun in 1922 at the University of Wisconsin, in 
connection with work on wheat rosette TOth H. H. McKinney, while 
on part-time appointment from the Cereals Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The early studies of tomato 
mosaic were made in 1922 and 1923, with the cooperation of E. J. 
Kjraus of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Kraus also turned over 
to me abundant material, both diseased and healthy plants, for the 
study of mosaic in Eippeastrum Johnsoni and pepper. The figures 
in pi. XIX were drawn from slides made at that time. The work has 
been continued at Boyce Thompson Institute. At present H. R. 
Keaybill and the writer are starting a study combining differential 
filtration, inoculation, and microchemical examination, which should 
bring out new facts about mosaic. In the meantime, I shall describe 
organisms seen in mosaic plants, especially the one in tomato, which 
has been observed most carefully. 

Motile organisms 

Wheat. — ^Motile organisms were first seen in the rosette wheat. 
In the first few days of the infection there were numerous tiny 
flagellated forms (2-4 m) in the cells. A week later there were fewer 
of these, but many larger motile forms (5-7 fj). Still later the large 
non-motile bodies predominated. These different forms always ap- 
peared in this sequence. 

Tomato. — ^An examination of mottled leaves of mosaic plants 
available revealed motile organisms in all. The very young, not yet 
mottled leaves of the mosaic plants also had hundreds of tiny rapid- 
ly moving organisms (fig. 5 right) in the mesophyll cells; while in 
the phloem cells were elongated forms having typical flagellate move- 
ment. In the older, badly mottled leaves were many melon-seed- 
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Shaped, sporelike forms having a hyaline membrane (fig. 8 right). 
These were imbedded in the few remaining chloroplasts as well as 
free in the cells. These sporelike forms were puzzling, since they were 
not stainable, either living or in smears. More is known about them 
now, but they are still somewhat puzzling. 

Vital stains. — Much time was given to observation of the living 
organisms within the living cells of the plant. Of the many vital 
stains tested for differentiation, the combination of methylene blue 
and eosin was the most satisfactory for the small forms. These small 
ovoid forms, having amoeboid movement (fig. 6), and the long thin 
flagellate forms stain readily. When the stains are used in very dilute 
solution, the organisms are tinged with the eosin, while their nuclei 
are blue. Recently I have used polychrome methylene blue instead 
of the eosin combination. Since the nuclei of these small organisms 
are denser than the somewhat transparent body, they can be seen 
clearly in living unstained condition by proper arrangement of the 
light. 

Brilliant cresyl blue is satisfactory for the larger forms (fig. 7 
left). If used in combination with acid fuchsin, the organisms are 
tinged with red, while their nuclei are blue. This combination was 
also used with good results on wheat rosette for distinguishing the 
big bodies from the cell nuclei. In that case the stains were made 
up in formalin.^ The bodies were pink with blue nuclei. The cell 
nuclei were blue with pink nucleoles. This wns excellent for diagno- 
sis, but the colors were not permanent. 

Sections of fresh tissue were stained also with iron haematoxylin 
and with azur-eosin under observation at the microscope. This was 
for localization of the organisms, and to be certain that the ones 
stained in the smears were those observed living in the cells. 

Organisms in chloroplasts. — ^This year Dr. Kraybill and I 
have inoculated several series of young tomato plants with filtered 
juice from mosaic plants. Alternate leaflets of three or four leaves 
on each plant were scratched with a fine needle, and the juice 
brushed over them. I examined the uninoculated leaflets, opposite 

* (i) 0.25 gm, briEiant cresyl blue, 90 cc. 4 per cent formalin, and 10 cc, metby] 
alcohol; (2) 0.05 gm. acid fuchsin, 0.05 gm. orange G, 95 cc, 4 per cent formalin, and 
S cc, I per cent acetic acid. Mix* a few drops of (i) and (2); stain lightly (about 10 
min.). — ^Enzlyk Mik. Tech. 1910. 
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those inoculated j at intervals of twenty-four hours for the' first few 
days. 

Twenty-four hours after inoculation, in leaflets opposite inocu- 
lated leaflets, there were tiny flagellated organisnas (fig. 13 and fig. 
15 extreme left) in the veins and in the adjacent mesophyll cells. 
None were found in other regions. Most of the chloroplasts of these 
cells were in healthy condition. Many had several small starch grains 
at the surface (fig. 9 left), but in a few of the cells nearest the veins 
the chloroplasts were beginning to show signs of dissolution. Small 
organisms appeared to be entering some of these plastids (fig. 9 mid- 
dle), while they had entered and were beginning to swim around in 
little pools in others (fig. 9 right). 

Three days after inoculation there were tiny flagellated forms, 
and also somewhat larger forms (fig. 14) in great numbers through- 
out the mesophyll tissue. 

Five days after inoculation many cells of the mesophyll tissue 
were in bad condition. Their chloroplasts were no longer held by the 
cytoplasm in orderly arrangement, but were floating free. Most of 
these chloroplasts showed progressive liquefaction, while the organ- 
isms within them were larger (fig. 10 left and middle). Many of the 
chloroplasts were almost wholly liquefied (fig. 10 right and fig. 1 1 
left). . ’ 

Seven days after inoculation some chloroplasts of the palisade 
cells were in process of liquefaction. Many of the remaining plastids 
contained non-motile bodies which seemed to be early stages of spore 
formation (fig. II middle and right). 

Ten days after inoculation some of the leaflets were beginning 
to show mottling. Within the leaf groups of palisade cells were par- 
tially disorganized; the cytoplasm was gone (or liquefied); and the 
chloroplasts were in disarray, many partially dissolved, others con- 
taining spores (fig. 12). These groups of disorganized cells were usu- 
ally bounded by groups of cells apparently in perfectly healthy con- 
dition. 

The foregoing description is from our latest series. The specific 
number of days after inoculation for any stage varied a little in the 
different series, but the sequence was the same in all. Moreover, the 
sequence in inoculated plants is the same as that from the youngest 
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leaf of any mosaic plant down to the fifth or sixth from the tip. The 
only difference found was in the later stages of the disease. In plants 
growing under good cultural conditions in the field, there are fewer 
spores but many more big slowly motile forms (fig. i6). 

Spores. — ^Twenty to thirty days after inoculation, although 
there were still groups of good cells, most of them had become filled 
with melon-seed-shaped spores. These cells were completely disor- 
ganizedj without either cytoplasm or chloroplasts. They were like 
little boxes filled with pebbles which spilled out when the walls 
were cut. 

The mature spores (fig. 8 right) have a highly refractive, hyaline 
membrane of slight permeability, and are difficult to stain. Recent- 
ly, however, rather good results have been obtained by fixing in 
methyl alcohol, staining overnight in iron haematoxylin, and de- 
staining. 

Before the spores are mature, that is before the hyaline mem- 
brane is formed, the walls are very permeable. Their contents are 
difficult to stain in place, because they are shot out during fixation. 
Many spore cases show a spiral filament still attached. There are 
always dozens of detached tails on the slide, and among these many 
tiny flagellated forms. On one particularly good slide the tiny organ- 
isms were in such a position on the filament that it seemed that they 
must have been shot out together (fig. i8). 

Peculiar bodies, appearing much like Japanese lanterns in the 
living tissue, were caught in two of the inoculated series (fig. 17 left 
two figs.; fig. 18 left). When stained with haematoxylin they show 
clearly two or three organisms within each. These tiny organisms 
are the same type as those present at the beginning of the disease 
(fig, 13 left). 

Organisms in other mosaic plants 

For comparison with tomato mosaic, several other plants were 
examined. I found similar organisms in all, although not necessarily 
the same organism. There are slight differences in form and con- 
siderable differences in size, but the general appearance and behavior 
are the same. There are tiny organisms in the youngest leaves, also 
in inoculated plants of Eippeastrum Johnsoni (fig. 2). There are 
elongated flagellate forms in the phloem tissue of older leaves {Hip- 
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peastrum Joknsoni. fig. 3; Dahlia, fig. 22 left; squasli, fig., 25 left). 
There are also the larger slow moving forms (H, Jolmsoni, fig. 4 left; 
squash,,, fig. 26 left). In badly mottled leaves of all there are spore 
forms {Dahlia, fig, 23 right; squash, fig. 26 right; H. Johnsoni, fig. 4 
right). 

The spores from Dahlia should be- good material for a study of 
development, structure, contents, and germination of these, as yet 
little understood bodies. I hope to make such a study next summer. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Rese.uich 
Yonkees, N.Y. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES XIX-XXII 

All figures were drawn with a Bausch & Lomb 1.8 imn. iliiorite objective, 

■ 1.3 N. A., and Leitz periplane ocular 20X. All magnifications are approximately 
3200 diameters. 

PLATE XIX 

' Fig. I. — Pepper, with iron-alum haematoxylin: tiny fiagellated forms; elon- 
gated forms; at right, amoeboid forms. 

Figs. 2-4 . — Hippeasimm Johnsoni, with iron-alum haematoxyliii: fig. 2, 
from young leaf of seedling 10 days after inoculation; fig. 3, elongated tlagellate 
forms from phloem of leaf of mature plant; fig. 4, from badly mottled leaf; at 
right, stages in spore formation. 

Figs. 5-8. — Tomato, with azur-eosin: fig, 5, from youngest leaf of mosaic 
plant, division; fig. 6, from young mottled leaf; fig. 7, three figs, at right probably 
stages in spore formation; fig. 8, stages in spore formation; at right three spores 
with hyaline membranes; a few tiny fiagellated forms found on slide among these 
spores. 

PLATE XX 

Figs. 9-12.— Tomato, chloroplasts from leaflets opposite inoculated leaflets; 
with two exceptions fixed in i per cent osmic, stained with iron haematoxylin 
10 minutes at 45° C.: fig. 9, from mesophyll cells bordering veins, 24 hours after 
inoculation; left figure with small starch grains, which show clear cross in 
polarized light; middle figure, tiny organisms entering plastid; right figure, 
organisms in plastid, which is beginning to liquefy; fig. 10, from mesopii}!! cells 
5 days after inoculation; increasing liquefaction of plastid; right figure from 
living unstained tissue; nuclei seen by oblique light; nucleus not visible in the 
denser organism; spore with hyaline membrane imbedded in remainder of plastid; 
fig. II, left figure, similar to right figure of fig. 10; middle and right figures 
from palisade ceils 7 days after inoculation; fig. 12, from palisade cells 10 days 
after inoculation; leaflet slightly mottled; spiral filaments shot out by osmic 
'''■acid. .'■■ ■ ■ ' 
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PLATE XXI 

Figs. 13-19. — Tomato: fig. 13, flageiiated forms having rapid buzzing 
movementj predominating in youngest leaf, also in leaf the first few days after 
inoculation; fig. 14, larger forms having active amoeboid movement, found in 
second and third leaf below tip, also in leaf third and fourth days after inocula- 
tion; fig. 15, elongated forms having typical flagellate movement, found chiefly 
in phloem parenchyma; fig. 16, larger less active (except when dividing) forms 
from fifth and sixth (from tip) mottled leaves from large plants in garden; fig. 17, 
two figures at left from palisade cells 5 days after inoculation; figures at right 
probably spore forms, from phloem cells; fig. 18, two figures at left containing 
tiny organisms similar to those in fig. .13 ; spores having spiral filaments, extruded 
during fixation; at extreme right tiny flagellate forms seemingly ready to start 
the cycle anew; fig. 19, stages in formation of large spores, found chiefly in 
badly mottled leaves from garden. 

PLATE XXII 

Fig. 20. — Strawflower: figures at leaf from youngest, leaf; at right from 
mottled leaf; figure at extreme right beginning spore formation (?). 

Figs, 21-23. — Dahlia: fig. 21, from yellow tip of stunted badly diseased 
plant; fig. 22, from older mottled leaf; fig. 23, from large mottled leaf of vigorous 
shoot, stages in spore formation. 

Figs. 24-26. — Squash: fig. 24, from young leaf of badly diseased and dis- 
torted plant; fig. 25, elongated flagellate forms; fig. 26, from badly mottled leaf; 
at left large forms having slow movement; at right spore formation. 
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GROWTH OF SEEDLING IN RELATION TO 
COMPOSITION OF SEED 

Mary E. Reid 

(with plates xvi-xviii) 

Experiments with seedlings varying in their proportions of carbo- 
hydrates to nitrogen have been conducted by allowing the seedlings 
to grow on their own nitrogen reserves to maximum size in light, in 
darkness, and in light in atmospheres containing 0.4 per cent COa 
and lacking COa,' except for small amounts given off in respiration. 
Corresponding tests have also been conducted in which the seedlings 
have been given nitrate nitrogen. The seedlings were grown in 
sterilized quartz sand, kept moist by the use of nutrient solutions. 
The object was to study the total growth-producing value of the 
foods stored in the different seeds, and the relations of varying pro- 
portions of these organic foods in altering the shoot to root ratios. 
Of particular interest have been the relations of total nitrogen to 
growth, and the modifying influences of additional carbohydrates, 
synthesized in the light, and of nitrate nitrogen on seedlings grown in 
light and in darkness. All records of growth are based on measure- 
ments of size and green weights. In calculating the efficiency of the 
food reserves for growth, the seed coats were removed. 

I. Seedlings grown in darkness at 2 1°— 24° C. 

(a) On their own nitrogen reserves. — ^The food reserves 
having a high proportion of nitrogen and fat have been the most 
efficient in producing growth in darkness. The total growth in 
grams of green material produced per gram of original dry food ma- 
terial ranged from 4.86 gm. for low-protein corn to 32.51 gm. for 
sunflower, a high-protein, high-oil seed. The shoot to root ratios 
ranged from 2.01 for low-protein wheat to 8.37 for sunflower. Simi- 
lar differences between varieties occur as between species; for ex- 
ample, high-protein corn and high-protein wheat both have higher 

The measurements of COa concentration were made by Dr. Ward B. Davis. 
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shoot to root ratios than the corresponding types that are low in 
protein. 

(b) With nitrates. — Only a few of the seedlings, and these to 
only a small extent, responded to nitrates with an increase in total 
growth. Nitrates increased the growth of high-protein seedlings in 
as many instances as in seedlings of low-protein seeds. In nearly 
all cases there has been some modification of the proportions of 
shoots to roots, the seedlings receiving nitrates having relatively 
the greater weight of shoots. It seems that, although nitrates in 
most cases do not increase the quantity of growth in darkness, they 
do have the capacity for modifying the type of response. 

2. Seedlings grown in atmospheres containing different 
amounts of CO2 

The atmospheres used contained high concentrations (04 per 
cent) of CO2 and no CO2, except for small amounts given off in 
respiration, the experiment being conducted during the latter part 
of May and early in June, The average temperature was 25*^ C. 
Seedlings of each type were harvested when the culture of the par- 
ticular type, which had the most limiting conditions for growth, had 
reached its maximum size. Cultures of each kind, grown with and 
without CO2, were harvested on the same day. 

(a) On THEIR OWN NITROGEN RESERVES. — Seedlings from low- 
protein corn, when grown in an atmosphere lacking CO2 except for 
small traces given off by the seedlings themselves in respiration, 
produced larger plants with greener leaves than did those which had 
0.4 per cent CO2. Seedlings from high-protein corn, however, grew 
more and had greener leaves in an atmosphere containing 04 per 
cent CO2. Seedlings from other types of high-protein seeds, such as 
soy bean, cowpea, sunflower, and cantaloupe, all responded similarly 
to the high-protein corn, and were also greener when given CO2 than 
when grown without it. Some kinds of seedlings had their total 
growth increased nearly 150 per cent by using CO2. Even more 
striking than the effect of CO2 on total growth, is its influence.on the 
shoot and root ratios. Growth of roots was increased much more 
than growth of shoots in those seedlings whose total growth was in- 
creased by CO2. Growth of roots of soy bean seedlings was increased 
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202 per cent more than that of the tops. From these results it seems 
that CO2 must have had a modifying influence in the utilization of 
foods stored in the seed. 

(b) With nitrates. — Seedlings'lrom low-protein seeds, such as 
low-protein corn, when grown on their own carbon supply, had their 
growth increased by the addition of nitrates. Seedlings from high- 
protein seeds, grown on their own carbon supply, varied in their be- 
havior with respect to the addition of nitrates. Sunflower seedlings 
grew the same amount with nitrates as without, and muskmeloii, 
cowpea, and soy bean seedlings grew somewhat more with nitrates. 
When grown in high concentrations (0.4 per cent) of CO., seedlings 
of both high and low-protein seeds showed increased growth with 
nitrates, but those of high-protein seeds had the greater increase. 
The response in total growth of seedlings of high-protein seeds to 
CO2 in most cases was much greater than their response to nitrates. 
The response in total growth of seedlings of low-protein seeds to CO2 
was much less than their response to nitrates. 

3, Seedlings grown in light in normal atmosphere 

This experiment was conducted in October, the plants being 
grown in the greenhouse in daylight at an average temperature of 
24° C. There were many cloudy days during the progress of the ex- 
periment. Each kind of seedling was allowed to grow until the seed- 
lings of the lot grown without nitrates had reached their maximum 
size. The seedlings grown with and without nitrates for each type 
used were harvested at the same time. 

(a) On their own nitrogen reserves. — In most cases there 
was a greater total growth in light than there had been in darkness 
in the experiments previously described. Low-protein wheat, how- 
ever, grew as much in darkness as in light; low-protein corn grew 
45 per cent less in light than in darkness; and rice grew 43 per cent 
less in light than in darkness. Seedlings from high-protein seeds, on 
the contrary, grew much more in light than in darkness, and some of 
them produced blossom buds. Greater than the differences in total 
growth, however, were the diff'erences in shoot to root ratios, rela- 
tively more roots being produced in light than in darkness. The 
greatest degree of shifting of ratios occurred in the seedlings of high- 
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protein seeds. With the exception of seedlings of the Gramiiieae, 
there were notable increases in leaf development in the light, as 
indicated by size, weight, and number of leaves. 

(b) With nitrates. — The seedlings may be classified into three 
groups with respect to their response to nitrates: seedlings of leg- 
iiiTies, seedlings from low-protein and high-protein starchy seeds, 
and seedlings from high-protein, oily seeds. Seedlings of the legumi- 
nous type were the least responsive to nitrates. In general, they did 
not produce more than 30 per cent more total growth with nitrates 
than without, under the conditions of light and temperature used in 
this experiment. In previous experiments, conducted during the 
longer and sunnier days of May and early June, it had been showm 
that leguminous seedlings lacking nodules did have the ability to 
utilize nitrates. The tests with soy bean and cowpea seedlings, 
however, had indicated that increase of growth with nitrates did not 
occur to any extent except when photosynthesis of carbohydrates 
could go on at the same time. For this reason it is supposed that the 
failure to respond to nitrates during the shorter and somewhat 
cloudy days of October may be a seasonal condition, and may be 
connected with the lower light intensity and its resulting effects on 
photosynthesis of carbohydrates and proteins. Whatever may be 
the cause, whether difference in light intensity and duration, or 
temperature, or a combination of these factors, the fact remains 
that the legumes behaved in this experiment as a group that is 
characterized by a low grade ability to utilize nitrates. 

Seedlings of the low-protein starchy seeds, all members of the 
grass family, in general produced the greatest response to nitrates in 
a given time. Low-protein corn gained 194 per cent more than high- 
protein corn as a result of using nitrates. Low-protein wheat gained 
85 per cent more with nitrates than did high-protein wheat. Rice 
was injured by nitrates. The seedlings grew much larger without 
nitrates than with them. Seedlings of the high-protein, high-oil 
type responded more slowly to the influence of nitrates. During 
the first 10 days of growth, the seedlings with and without nitrates 
were not greatly different in size. Tomato and sunflower seedlings 
were exceptions; they showed well marked differences in the earlier 
stages of growth. It is supposed that the behavior of sunflower 
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seedlings is explainable because of their rapid response to GO, as 
discovered in a preceding experiment. It was then noted that sun- 
flower seedlings responded remarkably to CO, even when nitrates 
were lacking, but that there was no response to nitrates when CO, 
was lacking. Tomato seedlings have not yet been tested in this way. 
At the time the plants were harvested, the seedlings of the high- 
protein, high-oil type presented notable differences when grown with 
and without nitrates. This was to some extent because they were 
allowed to grow for a longer time than seedlings of the low-protein, 
starchy type. In a future experiment it is planned to obtain the 
weights of the entire lot of seedlings at 5, 10, 15, and 20 day inter- 
vals. In this way it is hoped to present the quantitative and qualita- 
tive differences in the growth responses at different stages in the 
development of the seedlings of the various t3q)es studied. 

With the exception of cotton seedlings, the shoot to root ratios 
of all types were increased by the addition of nitrates. In general, 
those seedlings whose total growth was most markedly influenced by 
nitrates were the ones whose shoot to root ratios showed the greatest 
increases. Seedlings of the Leguminosae were the least responsive in 
this respect, as they also were in their response in total growth. 

The growth responses of the seedlings to varying proportions of 
carbohydrates to nitrogen agree with results obtained with tomato 
cuttings, described in former papers.” 

Summary 

I. Different kinds of seedlings produce very different growth 
responses when exposed to the same external influences. The re- 
sponses are often related to the chemical composition of the seed. 

■ 2. If the nitrogen content of the seed is low in proportion to the 
carbohydrates, the response as measured by an increase in total 
growth in terms of green weight is greater when nitrates but no CO, 
(^except traces given off in respiration) are utilized than when CO, 
but no nitrates are utilized. 

“ Reio, Mary E., Relation of the kind of food reserves to regeneration in tomato 
plants. Box. Gaz. 77:103-1 10- 1924- 

— — — , Quantitative relations ofcarbohydrates to nitrogen in determining growth 

responses in tomato cuttings. Box. Gaz. 77:404-418. 1924. 

■, Growth of tomato cuttings in relation to stored carbohydrate and nitrog- 
enous compounds. Amer. Jour. Bot. 13:1926 (detailed report). 
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3. If the nitrogen content of the seed is high in proportion to the 
carbohydrates, the response as measured by an increase in total 
growth is greater when CO2 but no nitrates are utilized than when 
nitrates but no CO2 (except for traces given off in respiration) are 
utilized. 

4. The greatest total amount of growth, however, is produced by 
seedlings from both high and low-nitrogen seeds by allowing the 
seedlings to utilize both nitrates and CO2. 

5. The utilization of both nitrates and CO2 tends to result in a 
shifting of the relative amounts of shoots and roots, that is, there are 
qualitative as well as quantitative responses to these external in- 
fluences. The proportion of shoots to roots of low-protein seeds 
tends to be increased because of the relatively larger increase in the 
amount of shoots, if nitrates but no CO2 is utilized; whereas the pro- 
portions of shoots to roots of seedlings of high-protein seeds are not 
increased and in some cases are even decreased by this treatment. 

6. The shoot to root ratios of seedlings of low-protein seeds are 
not noticeably affected if CO2 but no nitrates are utilized, but the 
shoot to root ratios of high-protein seeds tend to be greatly reduced 
if CO2 but no nitrates are utilized. This shifting of ratios is a result 
of a greater increase in the amount of roots than of shoots. 

7. The proportions of shoots to roots of seedlings of low-protein 
seeds tend to be slightly increased if both CO2 and NO3 are utilized, 
but the proportions of shoots to roots of seedlings of high-protein 
seeds are very greatly decreased by such treatment, because the 
weight and number of roots increase much more than the shoots. 

8. The modification of type of growth is correlated with extent 
of modification in quantity of growth. Those treatments which re- 
sult in the greatest increase in quantity of growth are the ones which 
produce the greatest change in type of growth. 

(The foregoing statements apply to growth of seedlings in the 
light.) 

9. A high-protein, high-oil food supply appears to be the most 
efl&cient in producing growth both in darkness and in light. This is 
not surprising, since both types of foods are constituted of a rela- 
tively large proportion of the condensed compormds of their respec- 
tive types. For example, high-protein seeds contain relatively much 
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more of basic nitrogen and consequently have a great amount of 
nitrogen in proportion to their weight; oils contain a great amount of 
carbon in proportion to their weight. 

10. The shoot to root ratios of seedlings grown in darkness ap- 
pear to vary with the proportion of nitrogen to carbohydrates in the 
food reserves of the seed, the higher the nitrogen in proportion to 
carbohydrate content the higher the shoot to root ratios of the seed- 
lings. There is some evidence that addition of nitrates to the culture 
medium of the seedlings grown in darkness can modify the type 
of growth (increase shoot to root ratios), but in only a few cases do 
nitrates increase the amount of growth.' 

1 1 . Since wide variations in growth responses are associated with 
variations in the types and quantities of storage materials in the 
seed, it seems inad\dsable to draw conclusions as to the effect of 
mineral nutrients or carbon dioxide treatment upon the subsequent 
growth of the plants when the observations are based on growth re- 
sponses during the first three weeks of growth only. Before studying 
the effect of an element or compound on growth (in general), it 
would seem desirable to conduct experiments in which the storage 
supply of the element or compound in question has been at least 
partially exhausted, by allowing the seedlings to grow to maximum 
size mthout that substance. This method has been employed by 
animal workers for some time. 

12. Although contradictory results have not been found in the 
different series of experiments, the results are not considered con- 
clusive but will be repeated and elaborated, 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES XVI-XVIII 

PLATE XVI 

Figs, i, 2, — Illinois high-protein corn seedlings, grown without nitrates: 
former without CO2, latter with CO2. 

Figs. 3, 4. — ^lUinois high-protein corn seedlings grown with nitrates: former 
without CO2, latter with CO2. 

Figs, 5, 6 . — Illinois low-protein corn seedlings grown without nitrates: 
former without CO3, latter with GO2. 
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Figs. 7, 8. --Illinois low-protein corn seedlings grown with nitrates: former 
without CO2, latter with CO2. 

PLATE XVn 

Figs, 9, 10. — Rocky Ford melon seedlings grown without nitrates: former 


without CO2, latter with CO2. 



Figs, ii, 12. — Rocky Ford melon seedlings grown with nitrates: former 
without CO2, latter with CO2. 

Figs. 13, 14. — New Era cowpea seedlings grown without nitrates: former 
without CO2, latter with CO2. 

Figs. 15, 16. — New Era cowpea seedlings grown with nitrates: former 
without CO2, latter with CO2. 

PLATE XVIII 

Figs. 17, 18. — ^Low-protein (Little Club) wheat seedlings grown in normal 
atmosphere: former without nitrates, latter with nitrates. 

Figs, 19, 20. — ^liigh-protein (Marquis) wheat seedlings grown in normal 
atmosphere: former without nitrates, latter with nitrates, 

Figs. 21, 22. — New Era cowpea seedlings grown in normal atmosphere: 
former without nitrates, latter with nitrates. 

Figs. 23, 24. — Hubbard squash seedlings grown in normal atmosphere: 
former without nitrates, latter with nitrates. 
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MICROCHEMICAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
EFFECT OF LIGHT ON PLANTS 

Norma E. Pfeiteer 
vWTTH PLATE XV AND FOUR FIGURES) 

Ivxicrochemical studies 

In recent years there has developed a 'tendency to correlate with 
macrochemicaj analyses as thorough microchemical studies of the 
fresh tissues as the investigator can make. By the combination of 
the two methods, the quantitative results obtained by the one can 
in some degree be checked, and helpful information as to the dis- 
tribution and localization of the substances involved can be contrib- 
uted by the other. 

There has been slight evidence of this tendency in investigations 
dealing with the effect of light duration on plants. The earliest work 
in which artificial illumination was used (Mangon 19, Prilleux 23) 
served to establish production and activity of clilorophyll as in sun- 
light. There followed a number of investigations in which artificial 
light of one sort or another, in varying intensities, was used to sup- 
plement daylight. In the major portion of this work, possibly be- 
cause of commercial importance, much attention was given to the 
effect on the form, size, weight, time of flowering, and seed produc- 
tion of the plant (Adams i, 2, 3, Bailey 5, Corbett 7, Deh£rain 9, 
Harvey 15, Oakley and Westover 22, Siemens 24, Tiedjens 25, 
Wann 26, Wanser 27).' In relatively few investigations (Garner 
and Allard 12, 13, Lubimenko and Szegloff 18, Nightingale 21) 
the chemical background for these external changes was touched 
upon. Tied JENS (25) briefly tested for carbohydrates, and Nightin- 
gale (21) especially supported his macroanalyses with microchemi- 
cal data. ■ 

It seemed important for more complete knowledge of the situa- 
tion to apply both macrochemical (Arthur 4) and microchemical 
. methods to the situations occurring in plants grown in different daily 
periods. ■ ■ ' 
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Conditions of present experiment 

The light conditions varied in intensity and amount in the dif- 
ferent sets. In one room plants were grown in artificial light supplied 
by twenty-five 1 500-watt lamps, with an intensity varying from 780 
foot candles at the beginning of the run to 352 foot candles at the 
end, as measured by the Macbeth liluminometer.^ As detemiined by 
the pyrheliometer, the measurement at the beginning was 2.406 gm. 
calories per sq. cm. per minute, and 1.938 gm. calories at the end. 
The daily periods of illumination were for 5, 7, 12, 17, 19, and 24 
hours for the different sets of plants in this room. There was a fluctu- 
ating supply of carbon dioxide, averaging 0,3 per cent. The tempera- 
ture was constant at 25.5° C., and the humidity at 80 per cent of 
saturation. 

Plants in two houses equipped with a gantry crane^ carrying 
forty-eight 1000-watt lamps, had 6 hours of additional illumination 
beyond natural daylight. In one case this artificial light was sup- 
plied from 6 :00 P.M. to midnight, in the other from midnight to 
6 :oo A.M. The former had an extra supply of carbon dioxide, the lat- 
ter the usual atmosphere. In both cases the artificial light was 383.69 
foot candles (Macbeth Illuminometer) and 0.465 gm. calories per 
sq. cm. per minute (pyrheliometer) at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, and gradually diminished to 141.5 foot candles (Macbeth Il- 
luminometer) and 0.323 gm. calories (pyrheliometer) at the end. A 
house with ordinary atmosphere and the natural light conditions of 
the season (March, April, and beginning of May) served for the con- 
trol plants. The temperature and humidity were as in the continuous 
light room. 

Methods 

From previous experience it was deemed that an intensive study 
of the tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum ) , which shows a decided 
reaction to longer periods of light, would be of importance. Studies 
were made of individual plants of the variety Bonny Best in each 
of the series in different daily periods of illumination, at various in- 

^ Data supplied by J. M. Arthur. . 

® Greenhouses equipped with gantry crane are described and illustrated in Contr. 
Boyce Thompson Inst. Plant Research 1:17. figs. 5, 6. 1925. 
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tervals, until the plants were about 6 weeks old. Analyses were made 
at as near the end of the daily exposures to light as possible. Tests 
were made for the carbohydrates, protein, nitrates, magnesium, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus, on free-hand sections in each of 5 regions of 
the plant, namely, root, lower stem, middle stem, upper stem, and 
leaf, with the object of obtaining an idea of the plant chemistry in 
dilTereiit regions. Aside from this intensive study of a single form, 
buckwheat {Fagopyrum esculentum) of Henderson’s Japanese variety 
was considered, wdth a longer interval betw^een analyses, and a few 
other forms were examined for supplementary data at but one time. 
Uiifortimately, in this phase of the work there is some error due to 
individual differences, since there were not enough plants of a single 
kind to avoid this difficulty. 

Standard tests were used, Fliickiger’s reaction for fructose, glu- 
cose, and dextrin; potassium iodide solution of iodine for starch; a 
similar solution and biuret test for proteins; diphenylamine in 75 per 
cent sulphuric acid for nitrates; formation of ammonium magnesium 
phosphate crystals for magnesium and phosphorus, b}^’ use of appro- 
priate reagents in each case; and 5 per cent sulphuric acid for cal- 
cium. 

Results 

In the case of tomato, the results of tests, made at four intervals 
until the plants were about 6 weeks old, can be shown best in tabular 
form (table I), giving the general conclusion as to the content of the 
plant from a study of all the regions. This table does not take into 
account the amount of tissue development, which is more properly 
considered under the anatomical discussion. Similar tables bring out 
the important points in regard to buckwheat (table II), as deter- 
mined at two stages, when the plants were about two and a half 
weeks old and 7 weeks old. In four o’clock {Mirabilis Jalapa) (table 
III) the aerial part only was tested when the plants were about 5 
weeks old. At the conclusion of the experiment, when about 10 
weeks old, the roots were examined. The table dealing with the ear- 
lier tests shows the part of the body commonly used for gross analy- 
ses; the latter, dealing with the organ commonly overlooked, gives 
interesting data in regard to reserves in different light durations (see 
also morphology). Observations on other plants, although too scat- 
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tered to be worthy of tabulation, are depended upon in the following 
discussion. 

Discussion 

In coordinating the facts observed, one finds that usually in the 
short exposures to light there is a low carbohydrate and low protein 
content, which is coupled, as, may be seen in the anatomical work, 
with relatively less tissue production than in longer exposures. The 
.most marked exception to this rations seen in the four o’clock, where 
the aerial parts early show a relatively higher protein content. In 
the longer e,xposures, under similar atmospheric conditions, there is 
evident a tendency toward greater production of carbohydrates 
without a proportionately increased abilit}^ to utilize the .manufac- 
tured product in protein fomiation and tissue development. In to- 
mato and four o’clock this increase, evident in the 12-h.ou.r e,xposure, 
is even clearer in 17 hours of light. The tomato su.tlers injury, how- 
ever, in this and higher durations, with the result that photos}Tithet- 
ic ability falls markedly, so that in 19 hours the carbohydrates are 
again relatively low. A comparable fall does not appear in the buck- 
wdieat, which seems better able to utilize longer exposures. In all 
cases, except possibly four o’clock, there is a greater carboliydrate 
content in the plants in the gantr}^ crane house with extra carbon 
dioxide than in those with the ordinary atmosphere. 

In comparisons of the nitrates present in the ..different sets of 
conditions in different plants,, variation is evident at once. The to- 
mato in longer e.xposures, as in shorter, shows great amounts of 
nitrate present. Only in the control and in the two houses recei\diig 
extra light beyond daylight are there negative results or o.ixly traces. 
In four o’clock, on the other hand, there are ample nitrates in the 
•aerial part in all series, although the subterranean parts s.Iiow much 
less at the end of the run in 17, 19, and especially in 24 hours’ ex- 
posures. Practically the same tiling is true in buckwheat as a whole 
.as in four o’clock roots. In other forms examined, it was found that 
usually the nitrates .ran lowest in the gantry .house with, extra carbon 
•dioxide. There is a possibility, that the plants in this se,ries, making 
the great growth that they do, .draw too heavily on the soil, and .may 
not have adequate available nitrates at the end of the run. This 
point will be guarded more carefully in further wo.rk. It may be 
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pointed out, however, that such low nitrate content in these, plants 
was found at various stages in several plants, and so was not usually 
due to low soil supply. 

Data ill regard to the occurrence of phosphates and magnesium 
are as yet inadequate for drawing general conclusions. Both appear 
relatively lower as a rule in the shorter exposures, due probably to 
proportionately greater utilization in production of proteins and tis- 
sue formation. 

Anatomical studies 
Literature 

The most comprehensive study of the anatomical differences 
brought about by artificial light was made by Bonnier ( 6 ). Using 
arc lights as continuous light or for periods of 6 hours in the morning 
and 6 hours in the afternoon, with fairly constant temperature and 
humidity, he grew a wide variety of forms and made studies of stem 
and leaf characters. He drew the following conclusions in regard to 
the effect of continuous light: (i) the chlorophyll is greater in 
amount and more uniformly distributed in all the cells containing 
it in the normal plant; (2) the leaf blade structure is simplified, that 
is, the palisade is less distinct or entirely lacking and the epidermis 
has thinner walls; (3) the stem structure is simplified, with late or 
poorly developed cork, less distinct endodermis, less lignification and 
sclerification. He also found that the structures in discontinuous 
electric light were more like those in discontinuous solar light than 
those in continuous electric illumination. He thinks of continuous 
light as producing a result much like etiolation except for greater 
greenness. 

Lubimenko and Szegloee (18), dealing with periods of light 
from 14 hours down to 4, found greater concentration of chlorophyll 
in the longer exposure, by spectrocolorometric methods rather than 
by chloropiast study. 

More recently, Massart^ (20) studied the effect of continuous 
light on leaf structure. With a range of forms including representa- 
tives from Hepaticae, Selaginella, and flowering plants, he used in- 
tervals of 6, 12, 18, and 24 hours’ exposure to light. He comes to the 
conclusion that effects on form and structure are more dependent on 
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inteasity than on duration, and that in the intervais used, continuous 
and discontinuous light affect assimilatory organs in the same way. 

Miss Beats (8), in her anatomical studies of pepper and tomato 
.grown in intervals of 6.5 hours (short day), 17.5 hours (long day), 
..and the nomial day period, found that the aniounts of bast and 
xylem in steins varied directly with the lengt.h of day. There was 
variation in the thickness of their cell walls in the same direction. 
Si.milarly the size of the epidermal cells and the, amount of cork 
varied directly with the duration of light. In leaves, the greatest 
thickness and size and depth of greenness occurred in long day 
plants, the least in short day. 

Results ■ 

Stem structure. — An attempt was made to follow the degree 
■of development of the stem whenever sections were .made .for micro- 
chemical studies. Inasmuch as only a single specimen was used each 
time, there is bound to be individual variation in the results. The 
plants were not uniform in development, and one must be aware of 
this fact. 

It seemed that the structure near the base of the stem is the .most 
conservative that one could use for demonstration of results, since 
the region used could be more exactly determined as a definite dis- 
tance from soil surface. '‘jMiddle stem’^ is less exact, since plants 
.attained di,fferent heights in d.iilerent light intervals, and the "'hiiid- 
die'*’ would be at various levels. Similarly the tip of the stem and 
the roots, which varied fro.m plant to plant, seem to add less to our 
knowledge of how the light affected the. plant than the base of the 
stem. I therefore made diagrams of this region in tomato (text figs. 
I, 2) and buckwheat (text fig. 3), to show' the relative amounts of 
'tissue de'veloped in the different sets of conditions. In tomato these 
■correspond roughly to each other in the different series, sometimes 
with variatio..!! of several days between comparable examinations. 
'This variation and individual variation, must both be considered in 
.appreciating how well such diagrams portray the actual effect. Text 
figs. I and 2 show the stems at, the time of the first, third, and fourth 
microchemical analyses (compare table I) in all series up to 24 hours’ 
■illumination; of the first, second, and third in the gantry crane 
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houses; and first, second, and fourth in the' control set. It should be 
borne in mind, therefore, that the second diagram of the control 
shows a younger plant (7 days’ difference) than most of the series, 



Fig. I. — ^Diagrams of bases of stems of tomatoes grown in daily light durations of 
5, 7, 12, and 17 hours, showing proportions of tissues at time of first, third, and fourth 
microchemical analyses in columns i, 2, and 3 respectively; xylem shaded; compare 
table I. 

and that the two gantry crane house plants were not so old in their 
last pictured stage as all other series. 

In buckwheat there is better correspondence in the stages, since 
only two analyses were made, with diagrams at these stages. 




Fig. 2. Diagrams of bases of stems of tomatoes grown in daily light durations of 
19 and 24 hours, in control house (normal light of season), and in gantry crane houses 
with extra carbon dioxide and usual atmosphere,- first, second, and third columns corre- 
spond, in 19 and 24 hour sets, to first, third, and fourth microchemical analyses respec- 
tively; in control, to first, second, and fourth microchemical analyses; in gantry crane 
houses, to first, second, and third microchemical analyses; compare table I, 
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In tomato all series mth light duration’of 12 hours or more attain 
as great a diameter or greater than the control, regardless of the 
























controi 


Fig. 3 . — Diagrams of bases of stems of buckwheat in different sets of experiment; 
in each couple of diagrams the smaller shows condition at 17 days, larger at 48^days; 
compare table II with microchemical data. 
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success of the plant in other respects;' but in several cases, as the 12 
and 1 7“hour plants, there is a very pronounced development of xylem 
tissue, with relatively less cortex and pith contributing to the diam- 
eter, The 12-hour plant was rather diiGfuse in habit,* with somewhat 
yellow-green leaves, and attained the greatest height of any series. 
Correlated with the chemical data, this series, having as reserves 
more carbohydrates and more protein than the lower series, was also 
utilizing more of these in upward growth than any other set, and 
gave good evidence in cross-sections of their utilization in highly 
differentiated rather than simple tissues. 

The 17-hour plant, in comparison, although evidently producing 
much differentiated tissue, was only about three-fourths as tall, had 
lost all its lower leaves up to the seventh internode, and had a de- 
cidedly yellow aspect in the small bladed leaves remaining. It was 
evidently suffering, as were the plants with longer light durations, 
from the conditions under which it grew. At the time of cessation of 
the experiment it showed more carbohydrate reserve, but less protein 
than the 12-hour form. Considering the condition of the leaves, it 
is entirely likely that the plant would soon have reached the stage 
which the continuous light plant attained at about the termination 
of the run, and succumbed. The 19-hour and continuous light plants 
were successively shorter than the 17-hour, with progressively poorer 
physical appearance, as evinced by loss of leaves, yellowing, and, in 
the case of the 24-hour exposure, by the production of brown areas 
on leaves, petioles, and stems. Analyzed, these patches (fig. 20) show 
a sort of cork structure; sometimes similar brown patches are found 
inside the stem tissues. These give a cellulose reaction when tested, 
and fail to show tannins. 

The gantry crane house plants showed somewhat similar results 
in tissue development when compared with one another, but the 
plants supplied with extra carbon dioxide were taller than the others. 
Compared microchemically, the latter had less reserve protein than 
the former, and both had only moderate reserve carbohydrates. 

As might be expected, the plants with only $ or 7 hours of light 
were smaller, very open in habit, with small blades as compared with 
the total size of the leaves. They were also very watery, and the thin 
leaves wilted readily. There was little development of the character- 
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istic complex oil that gives the plant its odor, in these or in the plants 
with 17, 19, or 24 hours of light. 

In buckwheat the maxmium diameter was attained in the plants 
grown in 17 hours of light. These obviously developed the greatest 
amount of xylem, and showed the greatest height, except for the 
plant in the gantry house mth the usual atmosphere, which made 
it a close second. The shorter exposures produced correspondingly 
shorter plants, and correspondingly less of the highly differentiated 
tissues. Longer e.xposures show a similar succession from this maxi- 
mum, although in less degree. The 19-hour and continuous light 
plants are somewhat shorter than the 1 7-hour, but almost twice as 
tall as the 7-hour plant. As compared with one another, there was a 
slight difference in the 19 and 24-hour plants in favor of the latter 
as regards both height and amount of xylem, which I believe to be 
due to variation in individuals rather than to direct effect of light. 

The gantry crane house plants showed a slightly better develop- 
ment of xylem and bast when provided with extra carbon dioxide. 
On comparison with the rest of the series, they show less develop- 
ment than the 17-hour plant, and correspond fairty w^ell with those 
receiving 19 or 24 hours of light. 

In relating these facts with the microchemical data, the 5, 7, 
and x2-hour plants, like the control, showed low carbohydrate and 
low protein reserves, while those in longer exposures showed much 
carbohydrate and low protein. At the time of the last analysis all 
plants were in flower, but only those in 7 and 12 hours had set fruit. 
It is clear that the buckwheat attains maximum height and develop- 
ment of tissues and reserves in 17 hours’ light exposure, in contrast 
with tomato, which, although attaining maximuiii tissue differentia- 
tion and reserves, fails to make the growth in height and total diam- 
eter. In summation of all points observed, the tomato is more 
successful in 12 hours’ exposure. 

Lear structure. — Capsicum annuum (variety Ruby King), 
Coleus sp.. Glycine Soja var. Tokyo, Peking, Mandarin, and Biloxi, 
Lactuca sativa var. Mignonette, Mirabilis Jalapa, Nicotiana Tabacum 
var. Imported Havana, Pdarganium sp., Solanum Melongena var. 
Black Beauty, Tropaeolum majus (Grant Flowering Salmon Queen), 
Lycopersicum esculentum var. Bonny Best, and Viola sp. were here 
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considered. In addition, Brassica oleracea var. capitata (Early Jersey 
Wakefield) was used in determining the number of stomata. 

Measurements of mature leaves in similar positions on the plants 
were made by means of an ocular micrometer on free-hand sections 
(table IV). In pepper, coleus, lettuce, tomato, four o’clock, geranium, 
and nasturtium, continuous light tended to reduce the thickness of 
the leaf blade to a greater or less degree, as compared with control 
plants (pi. XV). The effect of increase in length of light period to 19 
hours in the gantry crane houses did not produce such uniform resifits 
as these. Pepper, coleus, lettuce, tobacco, and three varieties of soy 
bean (Tokyo, Peking, and Mandarin) showed a decrease in leaf 
thickness in both houses, whereas geranium, eggplant, nasturtium, 
tomato, violet, and Biloxi soy bean were thicker leaved in both 
houses. Four o’clock leaves were evidently thinner in the gantry 
crane house with ordinary atmosphere, but only very slightly thicker 
in that supplied with extra carbon dioxide. 

When the comparison is made between plants in the two gantry 
crane houses, it is found that in two cases, nasturtium and Mandarin 
soy bean, the leaf thickness is the same under the two sets of condi- 
tions. In the majority of cases (nine), however, the reduction in leaf 
thickness is greater in the house where no carbon dioxide is supplied, 
while in three (tobacco, tomato, and lettuce) the reverse is true. 
This would tend to show that in the greater number of forms con- 
sidered, the longer duration favored reduction in leaf thickness, 
which the increase in carbon dioxide content served to coimter- 
balance in part. The number of forms and the number of individuals 
considered, however, do not warrant any sweeping generalizations. 

In making measurements of leaves, attention was also given to 
the development and length of the palisade cells (table IV). As one 
might anticipate, usually there is a correlation, the palisade cells 
being shortest where the leaf is thirmest, and longest where it is 
thickest, so that there is shorter palisade in the thinner leaves 
in continuous light. To this generalization there are occasional ex- 
ceptions, as the four o’clock and tomato in the gantry crane house 
with extra carbon dioxide. Obviously, where there is greatest de- 
crease in thickness, the length of cells in the palisade layer may be 
so reduced that it is little differentiated in size from the adjacent 
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spongy cells (as coleus in continuous light); or, where a second pali- 
sade layer is usually present, this may be lacking (geranium in con- 
tinuous light), or less marked (Peking soy bean in gantry houses). 

TABLE IV 


Thickness of leaves and length of palisade cells 


Capsicum annuum . . 

Coleus sp 

Glycine Soja var. 
Biloxi 


;fLeaf 

(Length 

JXeaf 

(Palisade 

/Leaf 

(Palisade 


var. Mandarin 


fLeaf 

(.Palisade 


var. Peking 


/Leaf 

\Palisade 


var. Tokyo 


/Leaf 

(Palisade 


Lactuca sativa 

Lycopersicum 
esculentum 

Mirabiiis Jaiapa 

Nicotiana Tabacum. . 


Leaf 

/Leaf 

IPalisade 

/Leaf 

(Palisade 

/Leaf 

(Palisade 


Pelargonium . . . 


/Leaf 

(Palisade 


Solanum Melongena. 
Tropaeolum majus. . . 
Viola sp 


dLeaf 

(Palisade 

/Leaf 

(Palisade 

/Leaf 

(Palisade 


Control 

(&tM.) 

Continuous 

LIGHT 

(mm.) 

Gantry 

CRANE HOUSE, 

■PCOa 

(MM.) 

Gantry crane 

HOUSE, USUAL 
ATMOSPHERE 
(mm.) 

0. 2S 

0.26 

0. 22 

0 . 20S 

0.12 

0.0S7 

0.0S6 

0.086 

0.27 

0. 14 

0. 21 

0. 18 

0.06 

0.046 

0.07 

0 . 049 

0.35 


0.45 

0.346 

/0.096 


• 0*157 

0.14 

(0.054 


0.06 

0.06 

0.4S 


0.40 

0.40 

Jo. 20 


i 0. 10 

0.II5 

(o.io 


0.09 

1 0.08 

0.43 


0.25 

i 0.21 

Jo. 14 


0.07 

0.05 

(o.II 


0.04 

0.04 

0.34 


0.32 

0.26 

Jo. 085 


o.oSs 

0.065 

\0.09 


0.06 

0.065 

0. 236 

0.138 

0.18 

0. 20S 

0. 27 

0. 24 

0-35 

0.48 

0.12 

0.08 

0. 10 

0. 10 

0. 27 

0. 26 

0.277 

0.22 

0.095 

0.08 

0 . 064 

0.05 

0.28 


o- 22 

0.27 

0.09 


0.08 

o.o65(double 

0.055/palisade 

0.229 i 

0.225, 

0.33 

0 . 08 

0.31 

Jo. 05 

0.059 

0.08 

(0.038 

No 2nd 
palisade 

0.06 

0.04 

0.22 


0.26 

0.23 

0.08 


0. 16 

0. II 

0.15 

0.13 

0. 17 

0. 17 

0.047 

0.037 

0.05 

0.05 

0.17 


0.21 

0. 18 

0.07 


0.09 

0.076 


In regard to the epidermis, specific measurements were not made. 
From general observations, no marked trend was noted, nor were 
marked variations evident in the spongy tissue of leaves under differ- 
ent conditions. In the houses with additional light beyond solar light 
there was an evident increase in hairiness (soy beans), and a yellow 
appearance to the leaf rather than the good green of the check 
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plants. In this latter feature, the plants in the usual atmosphere 
are intermediate in coloring between the control and those with extra 
carbon dioxide. Evidently the prolonged light brings about some 
yellowing, which is aggravated by the increase in carbon dioxide. 
That there is some difference in size and distribution of chloroplasts 
is clear even to the casual observer, but the data are inadequate for 
a clear presentation of these points. 

Stomata. — Counts were made to determine the number of sto- 
mata on both leaf surfaces in six forms grown in four different situa- 



tions. Table V shows the calculations for a square millimeter surface 
based on the averages from counts of thirty fields. The forms are too 
few to attach great weight to the results, but the latter may be 
utilized as a starting point for more thorough studies in later experi- 
ments. In continuous light, there are approximately uniform results, 
usually with reduction in number of stomata on both surfaces (table 
V). In the gantry crane houses there is sometimes an increase, some- 
times a decrease, but usually the results are in the same direction for 
both houses and for both surfaces. This would seem to show that 
light is more effective as a factor in determining the number of 
stomata than is carbon dioxide. The gantry crane houses had similar 
light conditions, but different in intensity as well as duration, from 
those in continuous light. There is therefore no good basis of com- 
parison for these two sets. 
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An attempt was made to correlate the number of stomata with 
thickness of leaves. In the majority of cases where both were deter- 
mined, there seemed a tendency to an increase in the number of 
stomata where the leaves were thinner. The number of cases, how- 
ever, is too small for generalizations. 

Roots. — Roots of tomato and buckwheat were examined at the 
time of study of other organs. Although there was not enough mate- 
rial for intensive ■work, and pot conditions are apt to cause greater 
variation in root systems than in aerial, nevertheless there was evi- 
dent correlation with the development of the base of the stem. Since 
a plant with a fleshy root might give valuable additional data be- 
cause of storage material, four o’clock roots were examined at the 
close of the experiment. The short period plants then showed low 
carbohydrate and low protein reserves and a small volume (as meas- 
ured by displacement of water). There was a marked increase in 
volume in 17 and 19-hour plants, which in turn were smaller than 
the gantry crane house plant with usual atmosphere, the continuous 
light, and the other gantry crane house plant, which represented the 
maximum root development. The increase in diameters of roots was 
roughly comparable with volume, -with 0.35 cm. at top for the 5-hour 
plant and i.o cm. for the 7-hour plant. In longer exposures, how- 
ever, the simple root of low durations gave way to branched, very 
fleshy systems. 

In contrast to the root systems, the aerial part attained the great- 
est height in 17 hours’ exposure, next successively in (i) 19 hours, (2) 
gantry crane house with increased carbon dioxide, (3) other gantry 
crane house, and (4) continuous light and 1 2 hours, which were ap- 
proximately equal. Text fig. 4 shows the volumes of roots and 
heights of stems, indicating that a conclusion in regard to the manu- 
facture of materials, based on the stem height alone,, would have 
been very misleading in this form. 



Discussion 

A comparison of these results with those of previous workers 
brings out both similarities and contrasts. In leaves, continuous light 
produces thinner leaves •with less pronounced palisade cells as seen 
by Bonnier (6). This fails to substantiate Massart’s (20) conclu- 
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Fig. 4. — Relative development of stem and root regions of four o’clock; lines above 
*^soil level” show height of stem in cm. j lines below show volume of roots in cc,, suc- 
cessively in control set, in daily light durations of 5, 7, 12, 17, 19, and 24 hours, and 
in gantry crane house with extra carbon dioxide and with normal atmosphere. 
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sions in regard to the general similar effect of 24, iS, 12, or indeed 
6 hours’ illumination on form and structure of leaves. IM.iss.vrt be- 
lieves that intensity is more effective in producing structural and 
form changes, and it may be that differences in intensity are re- 
sponsible for differences in results obtained by investigators. The 
earlier records usually include the tj^ie of lamp used, range of dis- 
tances of plants from lamp, but not the measurement of the light 
falling on the plant. 

In long day plants in the gantry crane houses, thinner leaves 
were produced in the pepper, but thicker in the tomato. The latter 
is in accord with the work of Miss Beats (8) on a similar form, the 
former is not. The presence of extra carbon dioxide might be a factor 
in one of these houses, but is not active in the other. Further work 
with more specimens may explain the difference in results. 

In regard to stomata, no special work is on record of counts made 
under similar conditions. A comparison with the results of Miss 
Eckerson (11) shows a difference in the control plants, due to con- 
ditions of growth in all likelihood. Dotour (10) has shown the result 
of greater intensity of light to be greater number of stomata. In my 
experiment, the continuous light plant had the lowest light intensity 
and the lowest number of stomata. Some gantry crane house plants, 
however, with equal intensity to the control plants during normal 
daylight plus an additional period of artificial light, also showed re- 
duction in number, tending to remove responsibility from the inten- 
sity factor. The matter is complicated by the carbon dioxide supply, 
which makes an exact comparison with previous work impossible. 
In correlating with thickness of leaf, I find the usual result in most 
cases, the larger number of stomata in thinner leaves. 

In the stem I failed to find the simplification of tissues reported 
by Bonnier. There was better agreement with the results of Miss 
Beats, who found variation in amount of xylem in short day plants 
(6,5 hours), normal day plants, and long day (17.5 hours), in direct 
accord with the length of day. This carries no inference that further 
increase in time of exposure would further increase the amounts of 
xylem, under other similar conditions. Indeed my results show for 
the forms considered that there is a period of exposure for each form, 
beyond which additional duration is ineffective in producing differ- 
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entiated tissue, or increased height. The best interval for producing 
differentiation and height in tomato in artificial light of intensity 
used was 12 hours, in buckwheat 17 hours, 

Lijbimenko and Szegloff (18), in working with a range of short- 
er exposures (from 14 hours down to 4), found a greater depth of 
greenness in the longer durations, as did Miss Beats in her 17.5-hour 
plants. General observations indicated lower chlorophyll content in 
the 5 and 7-hour plants than in the intermediate durations, with 
yellowing occurring to greater or less degree in the 19 and 24-hour 
exposures. Contrary to this last, Bonnier found greater amounts of 
chlorophyll in his continuous light plants. The majority of his plants 
were different from mine, it is not known that he used comparable 
intensity, and his experiments did not introduce the extra supply of 
carbon dioxide as a factor. These factors may account for differ- 
ences. 

Summary 

1. In plants with short exposures to light, there are usually low 
carbohydrate and low protein reserves with less total growth and less 
production of differentiated tissues than in longer intervals. 

2. In plants with longer light duration, there is increase in carbo- 
hydrate reserves without proportionately increased use in elabora- 
tion of proteins and tissue production. 

3. Nitrates are present in great amounts in all tomato plants 
except the control and gantry crane house specimens. They are low 
in amount in buckwheat in 17, 19, and 24-hour exposures. They are 
usually lowest in the gantry crane house with extra carbon dioxide. 

4. The maximum development of the plant (considering height 
and differentiated tissue) occurs in the 12-hour tomato and the 17- 
hour buckwheat. 

5. Injury is evident in the tomato in exposures of 17 hours or 
more, resulting in marked decrease in photosynthetic ability. 

6. Continuous light tends to produce thinner leaves, with pali- 
sade layer shorter or lacking. 

7. The effect of conditions in the gantry crane houses as regards 
leaf thickness is variable. 

8. Thinner leaves usually show an increase in the number of 
stomata, except in continuous light in intensity used. 
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9. Root development in fibrous systems appears roughly com- 
parable ■with that of the aerial parts. 

10. In the storage roots of four o’clock, maximum development 
occurs in the gantry crane houses and continuous light, while maxi- 
mum height of stem occurs in the 17-hour plant. 

Boyce Thompson Institute F01 R Pl AOT Research 
Yonkeks, N.Y. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XV 

Figs. 1-4. — Pepper leaf: successive figures show structure in control, con- 
tinuous light, and gantry crane house with extra carbon dioxide, and with 
usual atmosphere. 

Figs. 5-8. — Four o’clock leaf: successive figures as in pepper. 

Figs. 9-12. — Geranium leaf: successive figures as in pepper. 

Figs. i3-T6,—Lettuce leaf: successive figures as in pepper. 

' Figs. 17-19. — Soy bean var. Peking leaf : successive figures show control, 
gantry crane house with extra carbon dioxide, and with usual atmosphere. 

Fig. 20. — Outer portion of tomato stem, showing injury in continuous light: 
shaded portion brown in living material; stippled cells are subepidermal ones 
which have retained green coloring; corklike cells between brown layer and 
collenchyma tissue. 
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ATTEMPT TO CULTIVATE AN ORGANISM FROM 
TOMATO MOSAIC' 

Helen A. Purdy 

Introduction 

In discussing the etiology of diseases of man and animal pro- 
duced by filterable viruses, the consensus of opinion is in favor of 
the theory that they are caused either by microorganisms not de- 
monstrable by our present methods, or by ultramicroscopic organ- 
isms (9, 10, 13, 18). This conclusion is based upon the fact that the 
active agent in the filtrate apparently multiplies within the living 
host, since an infection obtained by inoculation with the filtrate 
can be transferred successively through a series of animals after the 
dilution of the original inoculum has exceeded the point capable of 
reproducing the disease. Although the virus of tobacco mosaic ex- 
hibits the same property of indefinite multiplication within living 
plants, not all plant pathologists regard this e\ddence as sufficient 
support for the parasitic theory of mosaic diseases. 

Many hypotheses have been proposed to explain the origin of 
tobacco mosaic as a purely physiological response to unfavorable 
environmental conditions of the soil or climate (3, 5, 7, 14, 15), or 
due to various agents such as a “contagium vivum fluidum” (i), 
unorganized ferments or toxins (6, 7), oxidizing enzymes (2, 4, 16, 
17), and only recently to potato protoplasm (8). It seems likely that 
all of these hypotheses would be superseded by the parasitic theory, 
if the virus could be multiplied in vitro. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to cultivate a 
causative organism from plants affected with mosaic disease. Con- 
siderable interest, therefore, was aroused when Olitsky (12) re- 
cently reported success in cultivating in vitro &n active agent that 
would produce mosaic disease in tobacco and tomato plants. The 
importance of Olitszy’s conclusions makes a careful repetition of 
his experiments desirable. The investigations here reported were 

' The writer is indebted to Dr. L. 0. Kunkel for valuable suggestions and a 
critical review of the manuscript. 
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undertaken with the purpose of repeating his recent work. With a 
few modifications^ the methods employed by Olitsky were care- 
fully duplicated. While this work was in progress, Mulvania (ii) 
reported that he had repeated Olixsky’s work, but was unable to 
obtain any evidence that the active agent of mosaic disease multi- 
plies outside the living tobacco and tomato plants. 

The stock virus used was extracted from mosaic-affected tomato 
plants in a greenhouse of the Boyce Thompson Institute. Although 
Olitsky obtained his tomato mosaic virus from the same source a 
year previously, the writer has no proof that the two stock viruses 
were identical. 

Method 

Pkepakation op medium.— Eighty gm. of tomato shoots, 5-6 
weeks old, were minced with scissors and ground to a soft pulp in a 
sterile mortar; 250 cc. of distilled water added, and the entire mix- 
ture centrifuged at high speed for one hour. The supernatant fluid 
was passed, first through a paper pulp suction filter to remove the 
bulk of plant tissue, then through a sterile Berkefeld “W” under 
strictly aseptic conditions, and finally through a second similar 
Berkefeld filter.^ The hydrogen-ion concentration of the filtrate was 
determined by the electrometric method. The reaction of the 
various lots of medium gave a range of Ph 5.08-6.26.^ The medium 
was tubed and incubated at 28°-3o° C. for 7 days. At the end of this 
period of incubation, all tubes showing evidence of contamination 
or a precipitation of albumins and globulins were discarded. Only 
the tubes that contained clear media were used. 

Testing .op medium.^ — ^At the end of a 7-day period of incuba- 
tion, a tube of medium was inoculated into 16 healthy tomato plants. 
After a second week of incubation, the inoculation of 16 additional 
healthy plants was repeated. If the 32 plants inoculated with a 
given lot of medium remained healthy, the medium was con- 
sidered free from virus.^ 

Culture. — The stem of a badly affected mosaic tomato plant 

2 Olitsky used a Berkefeld “N’’ and no paper pulp suction filter. 

3 The media used by Olitsky gave a reaction of Ph 5. 3^6.0. 

4 Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining medium free from virus. 
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was cut with a razor. The cut end was flamed, and a sterile capil- 
lary pipette was inserted in the stem, from w'hich approximately 
o.oi cc. of juice was withdrawn and inoculated into 5 cc. of medium. 
The culture was then incubated at 28°-3o'’ C. After 7-14 days, 
subplants were made by adding 0.5 cc. of the original culture, thor- 
oughly rolled to insure mixing, to 5 cc. of medium, Subsequent sub- 
plants were made in a similar manner, and the approximate dilu- 
tion of the introduced virus was estimated. 

Inoculation. — Vigorous tomato plants about 6 weeks old were 
inoculated by scarifying one leaf on each of three separate branches 
of the same plant and rubbing in the inoculum with a cork. Cogni- 
zant of the fact that a plant, apparently healthy, might already be 
affected with mosaic disease in its incipient stages, every precaution 
was taken throughout inoculation to safeguard against a chance 
transmission of mosaic from one plant to another. The leaves to be 
inoculated were held by means of a separate paper slip for each 
plant; the needle used for scarifying the leaves Nvas sterilized by 
flaming after each inoculation: and an individual sterile cork w^as 
employed for rubbing in the inoculum. Aloreover, all inoculated 
plants, including those used for control, were held together for four 
weeks in the same greenhouse, which was kept carefully fumigated.® 
Under these conditions, all of the plants were exposed equally to the 
risk of accidental infection. 

Controls.— In every experiment, in addition to the medium 
inoculated with virus, two tubes, each containing 5 cc. of medium 
from the same lot, w'ere included. One was uninoculated; the other 
inoculated with o.oi cc. of juice from a healthy tomato plant. These 
control tubes were treated in every way like the virus cultures. 
Subplants were made, using the same lot of medium to which the 
corresponding virus culture had been transplanted. A tube con- 
taining 5 cc of sterile tap w'ater inoculated with o.oi cc. of juice from 
a mosaic affected tomato plant was also included in every experi- 
ment.® Subplants of the water culture corresponding to those of 
the virus cultures were made in sterile tap water. 

5 Thanks are due Frederick E. Heinsohn for cooperation in keeping the green- 
house free from insect pests. 

® Mulvania introduced this control in Ms repetition of Olitsky’s experiments. 
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Results 

Of the plants that were inoculated from virus cultures containing 
original inoculum in an estimated dilution of approximately 2 X 
41 of 50, or 82 per-cent developed mosaic disease (table I). Sub- 
plants from these cultures produced infection in 13 of 70 j or 19 per 
cent of the plants receiving virus in a dilution amounting to 2 X lo-l 
Upon reaching the dilution 2X10-5^ the virus cultures infected 9 
per cent, or 6 of the 70 plants inoculated. At the next subplant, a 
2 X dilution was obtained that proved incapable of producing 
mosaic in any of the 70 plants into which it was introduced. 

Of the five separate virus cultures made, three lost their power of 
infectivity upon reaching a dilution of the original 0.0 1 cc. of virus 
approximating 2 X lo-^ or 1-50,000, while the remaining two pro- 
duced no mosaic at the next subplant, which was approximately a 
2 X 10-^ or a 1-500,000 dilution. 

The two water cultures lost their power of infectivity at a dilu- 
tion of the original o.oi cc. of virus approximating 2X10-^ or i- 
50,000^ (table II). 

A total of 284 plants used in the control experiments remained 
healthy. Some were inoculated with plain medium; others with 
medium inoculated with juice from a healthy tomato plant. 

Discussion 

In the tabulated results it will be noted that the power of in- 
fectivity of each original virus or water culture and of every sub- 
plant in each series was tested and recorded. By this method, any 
appreciable multiplication of the active agent of mosaic disease may 
readily be detected. Also, the power of infectivity of the virus cul- 
tures can unquestionably be attributed to the o.oi cc. of virus intro- 
duced in the original cultures, since the results of the control experi- 
ments prove that all the culture media used were free from any trace 
of virus. Also, by testing the entire series of subplants of a given 
culture successively, accidental infection from other sources than 
contaminated medium can more easily be detected, since a culture 
producing infection at the fourth subplant, when the third was non- 

7 Mulvania reported a higher percentage infection from his water cultures than 
from Ms virus cultures at a given dilution. 
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TABLE I 


Power of infectivity of virus cultures at various dilutions 


Cul- 

ture 

Period op 

INCUBA- 

TION 

(days) 

OP MEDIUM 

Approximate 
DILUTION OP 
ORIGINAL 
VIRUS 

No. OP 

PLANTS 

INOCULA- 

TED 

No. OP 
PLANTS 
DISEASED'* * * § ' 

No. OP 

PLANTS 

HEALTHY* 

Per cent 

INFECTION 

Average 

PER CENT 
INPECTION 

A... 

14 

6. 19 

2X10-3 

10 

10 

0 

100 



B... 

14 

6.19 

2X10-3 

lof 

2 

2 

50 



C... 

7 

5-69 

2X10-3 

2 

2 

0 

100 



D... 

7 

5-69 

2X10-3 

2 

I 

I 

50 



E... 

7 

5-69 

2X10-3 

2 

2 

0 

1 00 



C... 

14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

10 

0 

100 



D... 

14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

6 

4 

60 



E... 

14 

3-69 

2X10-3 

10 

8 

2 

So 

. 


A'$. 

7 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

5 

5 

SO 



B^ . 

7 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

0 

10 

0 



. 

14 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

4 

6 

40 



B". . 

14 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

0 

10 

0 


19 

a.. 

14 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

0 

10 

0 



D^. 

14 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

2 

8 

20 



E^. 

14 

6.19 

2X10-4 

10 

2 

S 

20 




14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 



B^ . 

14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 



lA*. . 

14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

4 

6 

40 



iB^. , 

14 

5-69 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 


9 

O .. 

14 

6.19 

2X10-3 

10 

2II 

8 

20 



D \, 

14 

6.19 

2X1O-S 

10 

0 

10 1 

® 1 



El . 

14 

6.19 

2X10-5 

10 

0 

10 

0 



AL . 

14 

3-69 

2X1O-® 

10 

0 

i 

10 1 

i 

0 i 



BL : 

14 

3-69 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 

10 1 

0 



iAL . 

14 

S.08 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 ! 

10 

0 



iB^. . 

14 

S-o8 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 


0 

O ., 

14 

6. 10 

2X10-*^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 



BK . 

14 

6.10 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 



E 3 . . 

14 

6.10 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 



lAL . 

14 

6.26 

2X10-7 

10 


8 

20 



iB 4 . . 

14 

6.26 

2X10-7 

10 

0 1 

10 

0 



CL. 

14 

5-90 

2X10-7 

10 

0 

10 

0 


► 4 

DL. 

14 

5-90 

2X10-7 

10 

0 

10 

0 



EL. 

14 

S.90 

2X10—7 

10 

0 

10 

0 



I As. . 

14 

5-90 : 

2X10-^ 

10 

0 

10 

0 



iBL . 

14 

5.90 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 


1 

CL . 

14 

S.90 

2X10—3 

10 

0 

10 

0 


^ 0 

DL. 

14 

5-90 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 


1 

EL . 

14 

5.90 

2X10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 






Total 366 






* Final number- recorded four weeks after inoculation, 

t Six inoculated plants were discarded accidentally a few days after Inoculation. 

$ A* is the first subplant of A, A* is a subplant of A*, etc. 

§ A* and lA* are both subplants of A*. A* was made when A* had been incubated one week, lA* after 
A* had been incubated two weeks, 
i! Accidental? 

If These plants were standing beside plants affected with mosaic; doubtless accidental infection since 
the culture was non-inf ectious at the preceding dilution. 
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infectious, would be a questionable result, requiring substantiation 
before the infection could definitely be attributed to virus present in 
the culture (table I, footnotes ||, ^ ; table II, footnote §). 

The fact that the two water cultures did not exhibit the high 

TABLE II 


Power of rNFEcnviiy of water ctJi,TnBES at various dilutions 


CTJLTimE 

Period of 

INCUBA- 

TION 

(days) 

Approximate 

DILUTION OP 

original 

VIRUS 

No. OP 

PLANTS 

INOCULA- 

TED 

No. OP 
PLANTS 
DISEASED* 

No. OP 
PLANTS 
HEALTHY* 

Per CENT 

INPECTION 

Average 

PER CENT 
INPECTION 

X ..I 

14 

2x10-3 

10 

2 

8 

20 

1 

Y 

7 

2x10-3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

[ 9 

Yt 

14 

2x10-3 

10 

0 

10 

0 

J 

m ■ 

7 . 

2x10-4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

XT 

14 

2x10-4 

10 

0 

8 

0 




14 

2x10-4 

10 

2 § 

10 

20 

J 

X^-j! 

14 

i 2x10-5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

] 

iX» 1 [ 

14 

2x10-5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 ° 

Y^ 

14 

2XIO-S 

10 

0 

10 

0 

j 

X 3 

14 

2x10-6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

lX 3 

14 

2x10-6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 ° 

Y3.. 

14 

2x10-6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

J 

lX4 

14 

2x10-7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

^ 0 

Y4 

14 

2x10-7 

10 

0 

10 * 

0 


iXs 

14 

2XI0-® 

; 10 

0 

10 

0 

1 0 

Ys 

14 

2XI0-® 

10 

0 

10 

0 

/ ° 



Total 152 






* Final number recorded four weeks after inoculation. 

t This culture is a portion of the preceding one which has been incubated one week longer. 
t X* is the first subplant of X, X» is a subplant of X*, etc. 

§ Accidental? 

1 1 Subplant of X* after incubating X* for one week, 
t Subplant of X* after incubating X* for two weeks. 


power of infectivity that the virus cultures of corresponding dilu- 
tions showed, cannot be explained adequately by assuming on the 
one hand that the tap water had an inhibiting or perhaps deleterious 
effect upon the active agent of the fresh virus, or by claiming on the 
other hand a slight multiplication of the virus in the medium used in 
the virus cultures. The number of water and virus cultures tested is 
too small, and the method of introducing the original inoculum does 
not permit of enough accuracy for fair comparisons. More significant 
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conclusions can be drawn by comparing the percentage infection 
exhibited by successive subplants of the same series. 

Conclusion 

In the experiments here reported, in which the methods of: 
Olitsky were followed, the writer has been unable to obtain any 
evidence that the active agent producing mosaic disease in tobacco 
and tomato plants multiplies outside the living plants. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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EFFECT OF THIOUREA UPON BUD INHIBITION 
AND APICAL DOMINANCE OF POTATO^ 

F. E. Denny 
(with seven figures) 

Introduction 

At each “eye” of the potato {Solanum tuberosum) are the rudi- 
ments of several buds (three or more, according to Artschwager 3). 
Usually only one of these buds will develop, the growth of the ac- 
cessory buds being inhibited. If the sprout which first starts is re- 
moved, however, then one of the other buds will begin active growth. 
Whatever may be the fundamental cause of the repression of these 
supernumerary buds by the dominant bud, it is shown in this paper 
that treating the cut tuber with a solution of thiourea (NH2CSNH2) 
causes the growth of two or more (often four or five) buds from a 
single eye. 

The tuber oi Solanum tuberosum is morphologically a thickened 
stem, the “eyes” being the much shortened or collapsed lateral 
branches (Appleman i). Furthermore, these eyes are located on the 
tuber in a definitely formed spiral (Artschwager 3), comparable 
to the arrangement on an ordinary leafy twig. In agreement with 
most stems in young stages, the tubers of most varieties of potato 
exhibit apical dominance, that is, the ability of the apical bud to 
prevent the growth of basal buds (Appleman 2). Whatever may be 
the mechanism by which this dominance of the apical bud is exerted, 
it is shown in this paper that a treatment with a solution of thiourea 
prevents the apical bud from completely inhibiting basal buds, and 
that under certain conditions the direction of dominance may be 
reversed, so that the apical bud is itself inhibited. 

Development of extra buds 

From tubers of the Bliss Triumph variety seed pieces were pre- 
pared, each weighing about 25 gm. and bearing one eye. They were 

^ Published upon its recent receipt at the expense of the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research. 
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soaked one hour in a 3 per cent aqueous solution of thiourea, were 
then rinsed in tap water, planted in soil, and stored in a cool place 
until sprouting began. The result is shown in fig. i. It will be noted 
that out of twenty pieces treated, seventeen or eighteen show the 
development of more than one sprout per eye, and that in the case 
of the piece in the upper left hand corner eight sprouts had started. 

It is true that not all buds which start will continue to grow, but 
figs. 2 and 3 show a later development of sprouts from a single eye 


#Fig. I. — Bliss Triumph tubers soaked one hour in 3 per cent solution of thiourea; 
showing effect of treatment in causing development of more than one sprout per eye. 


of another treated tuber. Fig. 3 shows five sprouts that grew from 
one eye, four of them at approximately the same rate; there is no 
indication here that one bud is influencing the growth of any other 
bud, although no doubt the growth of each was being restricted by 
the lack of sufiicient available food in the mother piece. Fig. 3 also 
shows the development of side branches from a sprout in this early 
stage of development. With untreated tubers branching does not 
usually begin until a much later stage of growth. Branching in this 
case began as soon as the bud emerged from the tuber. It is possible 
that some of the extra sprouts may be branches from one sprout, 
but this did not appear to be the case when the cluster of sprouts 
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was separated. In any event it shows the effect of thiourea upon the 
course of development of the buds in the eye of the potato. 

This multiple sprout effect was obtained with Bliss Triumph, 
Irish Cobbler, McCormick, and Rural New Yorker varieties. The 
concentration and time of treatment required to produce it varied 
with the variety and stage of dormancy, but a suitable range was 
found to be about 2-4 per cent thiourea, the soaking being continued 
for one to two hours. 



Fig. 2. Effect of thiourea in inducing formation of several sprouts from one" eye 
of potato (Bliss Triumph); cut tubers soaked one hour in 4 per cent thiourea. 


More than 200 chemicals were tried, but thiourea was the only 
one that consistently forced multiple sprouts without causing rotting 
of the tubers. As shown in fig. i, the surfaces of the treated pieces 
were bright and clear, indicating that no serious injury to the tissue 
had been caused. In many cases other chemicals caused the develop- 
inent of more than one bud per eye in a small percentage of the 
pieces treated; but this occurred when the concentration of chemical 
was high enough to cause considerable injury. In such cases many 
of the treated pieces rotted either wholly or partly. 

The list of chemicals that did not give this multiple sprout re- 
sponse included representatives of various classes of compounds, 
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both inorganic and organic. Space is not available in this article to 
publish a complete list of chemicals used, but a few of them may be 
given, together with a description of the approximate range of con- 
centration and time of treatment. The following were tried by the 


Fig. 3.— All sprouts shown grew from one eye of potato (Irish Cobbler); four out 
-of five growing at approximately same rate; inhibition of growth of subsidiary buds by 
dominant bud prevented; cut tubers soaked one hour in 4 per cent thiourea. 

soak method, the time of treatment being one hour:^ acetamide o.i- 
100 gm.; ethyl alcohol 0,3-9 cc. of 95 per cent; boric acid 0.25-10 
:gm.; bleaching powder (commercial) 2-80 gm.; chloral hydrate 0.25- 
10 gm.; ethylene glycol 1-25 cc.; ethylene oxide o.i-io cc.; furfural 
0.5-20 cc.; pyridine o.oi-io cc.; phenol o.oi-io gm.; methyl-urea 
nitrate i-io gm.; mercuric chloride o.i-i gm.; manganous chloride 

® The numbers placed after each chemical show the amounts per liter of water. 
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0.126-12.6 gm.; potassium penmngauate 0.0156-15.6 gm.; sodium 
nitrate 0.85-59.5 gm. ; potassium ferrocyanide 0.6-5 gm.; potassium 
ferricyanide i-io gm. ; strontium nitrate 3-3ogm . ; sodium potassium 
tartrate 3-30 gm. ; ammonium sulphate 33-66 gm. 

The following chemicals failed to induce the development of 
extra buds per eye by the vapor method, using cut tubers:’ bromo- 
form 0.02 for 3 hours to 0.3 cc. for 24 hours; chlorobenzene 0.06 cc. 
for 3-24 hours; ether 0.01-2 cc. for 3 hours; ethylene dibromide 0.001 
cc. for 3 hours to 0.0 1 cc. for 24 hours; ethyl nitrite 0.01-0.3 cc. for 
3 hours; gasoline i cc. for 1-24 hours; methylene chloride 0.5 cc. for 
1-24 hours; picoline 0.01-0.3 cc. for 3 hours; acetylene tetrachloride 
0.06-0.3 cc. for 16 hours; trimethylene chlorhydrin 0.1-0.5 cc. for 
16 hours; toluol 0.06-0.3 cc. for 3 hours. 

Injecting the tissue just below the bud with i per cent cane sugar 
and 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide did not force the sprouting of extra 
buds per eye; soaking in a complete mineral nutrient solution was 
also without effect. 

A special test was made for the purpose of comparing the effect 
of thiourea and of other “urea” and “thio” compounds. Bliss Tri- 
umph dormant tubbs from the 1925-26 crop from Bermuda were 
used. The potatoes were purchased in the Yonkers markets as soon 
as the Bermuda crop began to arrive. Because of the small size of 
some of the tubers the cut pieces did not all have only one eye each; 
some had two eyes. Table I shows the effect of the treatments upon 
the number of sprouts per seed piece that had appeared above 
ground after 35 days. 

From table I it is seen that only thiourea showed any marked 
tendency to force the sprouting of more than one bud per seed piece. 
Urea was ineffective at the concentrations used, although it is 
possible that stronger percentages for longer periods of treatment 
would give better results. This should be tested. Ortho-tolyl- 
thiourea caused prompt sprouting of dormant buds, but double 
sprouts started from only one seed piece. Di-ortho-tolyl-thiourea 
was ineffective either in causing early sprouting or in forcing the 
growth of extra buds. 

In these experiments the thiocyanates were next to thiourea in 

3 The numbers following each chemical show the amount of the chemical used per 
liter of air space in the container in which the treatment was carried out. 
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the order of effectiveness in respect to multiple sprout formation. 
In many experiments, not shown in table I, it was noted that double 
or triple sprouts from single eyes were not uncommon in treated lots 
with sodium, potassium, or ammonium thiocyanate. The thiocya- 
nates also caused the development of sprouts that were noticeably 
plumper and fatter than normal sprouts (fig. 4). Occasionally these 
sprouts would also become twisted or gnarly. These results, although 


TABLE I 

Ei’I'ect of thiourea and of other “thio” and “urea” compounds upon 

NUMBER OF SPROUTS PRODUCED PER SEED PIECE OF POTATO 


Chemical 

Concen- 

tration 

PER CENT 

Dura- i 

TION OP 
TREAT- 
MENT \ 
(HRS.) 

Number 

OP 

SPROUTS 
PER SEED 
PIECE 

Chemical 

Concen- 
tration 
PER cent 

Dura- 
tion OP 

TREAT- 

MENT 

(HRS.) 

Number 

OP 

SPROUTS 
PER SEED 
PIECE 

Thiourea. 

4 

I 

2.5 

Ally! thiourea. . . 

I 

I 

I.O 

Thiourea. 

2 

I 

1,8 

Phenyl thiourea. 

* 

I 

0*5 

Thiourea. ...... 

4 

I 

3.7 

Sodium thiocya- 




Thiourea. ......! 

4 

2 • 

4.0 

nate 

3 

.1 

I . I 

Thiourea. 

2 

I 

3-9 

Ammonium thio- 




Thiourea. . . . .. . 

2 

2 . 

3-9 

. cyanate. . . . . . 
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frequently obtained, could not be produced at will, as was the case 
with the thiourea treatments, and therefore less emphasis is placed 
upon them. 

Apical dominance 

In order to determine the effect upon apical dominance, the 
tubers were cut lengthwise, into halves or quarters, depending on 
the size of the tubers. The cut pieces were then soaked in different 
concentrations of thiourea for different lengths of time, rinsed, and 
planted in soil and stored in a cool place. After sprouting began 
they were placed in a greenhouse. 
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The results of an experiment carried out in this way are shown 
in fig. 5. The checks in the bottom row show the normal behavior 
of Bliss Triumph tubers, three out of five pieces only showing one 
sprout per piece, and this sprout starting from the apical end. In 
this photograph the pieces are arranged so that the apical end is 
directed toward the right. 

In the two treated lots (lots G and K, fig. 5), however, it will 
be noted that the apical end did not dominate the basal end. In most 
cases sprouts started from two or even more buds on each piece; in 
some cases buds started nearly as well from the basal end as from 
the apical. Several examples of multiple sprouts from single eyes 
are shown in the treated lots. 


Fig. 4. — Effect of potassium thiocyanate in causing multiple sprouts at eye of 
potato (Bliss Triumph); note fatness of buds; this result frequently but not always 
obtained; 3 per cent potassium thiocyanate for one hour. 

The behavior of Irish Cobbler and McCormick varieties toward 
thiourea treatments is shown in fig. 6. The treated lots (lots M and 
Q, fig. 6) show complete failure of apical dominance, and also numer- 
ous examples of multiple sprouts per eye. At the time the treated 
tubers were photographed the check tubers had not sprouted (lots 
E and F, fig. 6), and the figure therefore shows the condition of the 
checks six weeks after the picture of the treated lot was taken. The 
Irish Cobblers show the strong apical dominance of tubers of this 
variety. This dominance was less marked in the case of the McCor- 
mick variety, but the effect of the thiourea on the number of 
sprouts per eye is clearly shown. 

In many cases it was found that the apical buds of tubers treated 
with thiourea did not grow, but that growth first started from buds 
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toward the basal end. This is shown in fig. 7 (top row, lot D), and 
the two pieces to the right in the second row (lot B). The failure 

, ^ .T*'' ■'7^ . ' 




Fig. 6. — ^Lot M, tubers (Irish Cobbler) cut lengthwise into quarters, soaked two 
hours in 4 per cent thiourea; apical dominance disturbed and multiple sprouts per eye 
formed. Lot Q, same except McCormick variety used. Lot E, checks (McCormick) 
soaked two hours in water. Lot F, checks (Irish Cobbler) soaked two hours in water 
(lots E and F photographed 44 days after lots M and Q, but planted at same time). 


of the apical buds to grow might have resulted from either of two 
causes: (i) the apical buds might have been injured or killed and 
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therefore incapable of growing; (2) the growth of the apical buds 
might have been inhibited by the growth of the basal buds that had 
started first. ■ , • 

That the first supposition is incorrect was proved by the fact 
that such apical buds, when cut off from the tuber and planted 
separately, sprouted at once. This is shown in fig. 7 (lot K, bottom 
row). The photograph was taken on the ninth day after the apical 
ends were removed and planted, showing that they had the capacity 
for prompt growth when removed from the inhibiting influence of 
the basal buds. 

The results shown in fig. 7 indicate that by chemical treatment 
with thiourea the direction of dominance was reversed, a basally 
placed bud becoming dominant and inhibiting the growth of the 
apical bud. A reversal in the direction of dominance was also re- 
ported by Child and Bellamy (4) for Phaseolus, They found that 
non-apical buds, forced into growth as a result of physiological isola- 
tion from the tip, “in some cases may even inhibit the further growth 
of the chief tip.’’ The situation here would be analogous if we assume 
that the thiourea treatment had caused physiological isolation of the 
apical buds. In what manner this isolation could be brought about 
by the treatment, however, is not known. 

Discussion 

The question whether this is a specific response to thiourea can- 
not be answered by these experiments. It can merely be stated that 
out of a list of more than 200 chemicals, representing various classes 
of chemical compounds, thiourea alone showed this effect upon tu- 
bers of these varieties. Further experiments would be necessary to 
determine whether by proper choice of concentration and time of 
treatment other chemicals could cause similar responses. While it 
seems unlikely that this is a specific response, it would be desirable 
to examine the possibility more closely; for if the number of chemi- 
cals that can influence bud dominance in this manner can be re- 
stricted to one, or only a few, or even to a certain group or type, the 
study of the cause of dominance will be much simplified. 

Appleman (2) expressed the opinion that any treatment that 
weakened the sprouts destroyed the dominance of the apical bud. 
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Thus successive removal of sprouts and certain storage conditions 
resulted in loss of apical dominance. It is true that tubers treated 



Fig. 7. Lot Z), tubers (Bliss Triumph) cut lengthwise into quarters, soaked one 
hour in 4 per cent thiourea; apical ends directed toward right; note apical buds were 
not growing, but buds more basally placed started into growth first. Lot J/, same with 
2 per cent thiourea for two hours; apical buds in the two pieces at right not growing. 
Lot Z, checks, soaked two hours in water; only apical end growing and only one bud 
per eye started growth (compare lots L and D), Lot /C, apical ends cut off from tubers 
like those shown in lot D and planted separately; inhibited apical buds started growth 
at once (photograph of lot iT taken 9 days after planting). 
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with thiourea under conditions that forced many sprouts per eye 
did not give strong sprouts. They were thin and spindly. When six 
or seven were produced from one eye the sprouts were hardly stiff 
enough to stand upright. This may not be an expression of weakness, 
however; it may merely mean that there was insufficient food or 
other growth-promoting substances in the mother tuber to support 
so many sprouts. 

From the standpoint of toxicity it is certain that thiourea is less 
toxic to potato than many of the substances 'used. Rotting of the 
treated pieces was common with most of the chemical treatments, 
but the thiourea treated lots were notably free from rot. Fig. i shows 
that the surfaces of the treated pieces were clean and free from dis- 
coloration or any other evidence of injury.’ Even when the treat- 
ment was severe enough to produce the result shown in fig. 2, the 
potato tissue was perfectly sound. 

It is clear, therefore, that if this disturbance of the normal system 
of bud correlation in the potato is to be ascribed to a toxic effect, the 
injury must be caused in some special manner in the case of thiourea. 
It is believed that factors other than mere injury to the tissue are 
involved. 

At least three theories have been offered to explain why the 
apical bud is able to prevent the growth of basal buds: (i) that the 
apical bud produces an inhibiting substance which travels in a basi- 
petal direction and prevents the growth of buds lower down on the 
stem (Ekrera 6, Reed and Halma. 10); (2) that there is a higher 
state of metabolic activity at the tip, and that, as a result of the 
electric potential set up by this physiological gradient, control is 
transmitted by way of the protoplasm and in some manner represses 
the growth of sub-apical buds, but not by the passage of any material 
substances (Child 5, Child and Bellamy 4) ; (3) that not enough 
nutritive materials are available for all the buds present and that 
the growing tip causes a flow of materials toward itself and away 
from the basal buds (Goebel 8, Gardner 7). Theories i and 3 are 
also fully discussed by McCallum (9). 

If inhibition is produced by a substance that is formed by the 
apical bud, the thiourea effect could be explained on the assumption 
that the treatment either prevents the apical bud from forming the 
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substance, or inactivates it in some way after it is formed. The fact 
that thiourea can nullify this inhibiting effect under certain definite 
conditions should be of great assistance in experimental work relat- 
ing to the nature and mode of action of this hypothetical inhibitory 
chemical. 

If the second supposition is correct, then the thiourea may oper- 
ate, either by preventing the transmission of the stimulus, or by 
changing the relative metabolic activity of the apical and subapical 
buds. The results of the experiments, indeed, do show an increase 
in the rate of growth and therefore of metabolism in the basal buds, 
but there is little evidence yet to explain how thiourea can produce 
this change; and there is less to show how thiourea can cause the 
protoplasm to lose the capacity of transmitting the inhibitive stim- 
ulus. 

There may be some evidence in favor of the third view, in that 
thiourea may contribute additional nutrient material by means of 
which additional buds may develop; but other nutritive substances 
were not able to induce this response. We would be compelled, there- 
fore, to assume that additional amounts of only certain nutritive 
substances are necessary to initiate a renewal of growth in the in- 
active buds. We do not yet know how far the thiourea penetrates 
into the potato, nor what changes it may itself undergo after en- 
trance into the tissue. 

Practical considerations 

When the forcing of multiple sprouts by solutions of thiourea was 
first noted, it was thought that from a practical standpoint this 
would be an unfavorable response; additional sprouts per seed piece 
would result in the formation of many small tubers per hill. It was 
pointed out to the writer by William Stuart of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, however, that when potatoes are pro- 
duced for seed purposes and not for table use, a large proportion of 
moderately small tubers is desirable, since this size gives greater 
economy in planting a crop. A chemical treatment that would regu- 
late with security the number of sprouts per hill, therefore, might 
find application. A further use for such a treatment might be found 
in the case of varieti^ that send out too few sprouts per seed piece. 
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The present high price of thiourea, however, about 1 15.00 per 
kilogram, would likely preclude its use in a practical way, and the 
possibility of using this chemical for such purposes will depend upon 
finding a cheaper supply of it. It may be that the high price is caused 
by the methods of purification, and that the impure or unrefined 
chemical would give equally good results in the potato treatments. 

Summary 

1. Solutions of thiourea (NH2CSNH2) caused the growth of two 
or more (often four or five) buds from a single eye of the potato. 

2. This result was not caused by any other chemical at the con- 
centrations and periods of treatment tried, although more than 200 
chemicals representing various classes of chemical compounds were 
tested. 

3. Several ^^urea’’ and ^Thio’^ compounds were tried, but none 
showed the consistent results that were obtained with thiourea. 
Next to thiourea, the most favorable chemicals for this purpose were 
the thiocyanates. 

4. Solutions of thiourea also prevented the apical buds of the 
tubers from completely inhibiting the growth of basal buds. Certain 
cases were found in which the direction of dominance was reversed 
so that the apical buds themselves were inhibited. Such inhibited 
apical buds when cut off from' the tuber and planted separately 
started into growth at oncey after being removed from the influence 
of previously sprouted basal buds. 

5. The relation of these facts to certain theories regarding the 
cause of the inhibition of basal buds by tip buds is discussed. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Peant Research 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE USE OF CHEMICALS FOR 
HASTENING THE SPROUTING OF DORMANT 
POTATO TUBERS ^ 

. . F. E. ' Denny 

(Received for publication April 9, 1926) 

Introduction 

In a previous paper (i) it was shown that a number of different chemical 
treatments were effective in breaking the rest period of Irish potatoes 
{Solanum tuberosum L.). In the autumn and winter of 1925-1926 a large 
number of additional tests were carried out, using the same chemicals and 
also others not previously tried- This paper gives the results of these 
later tests, and offers suggestions as to the most promising methods of 
treatment based on the experience so far obtained with the different varieties. 

Varieties Used 

The Bliss Triumph potatoes were from the Maine 1925 crop and . were 
shipped by express at once after digging. They were fully mature but 
dormant. Untreated tubers planted October 15 showed general sprouting 
above ground about December 

The Irish Cobbler potatoes were from the late crop in New Jersey. 
They were harvested October 26 from vines that wei’e still green when 
caught by frost. They were therefore immature when dug and were very 
dormant. General sprouting of untreated tubers did not occur until 
February 15, 1926. Since this lot of Irish Cobblers was immature when 
dug, a test was made using the same treatment at three different dates, 
namely, 10 days, 22 days, and 36 days after digging. The results obtained 
depended partly upon the time after digging at which the treatment was 
applied. 

Potatoes of the Green Mountain variety were obtained from the late 
crop in Western Maryland, They were shipped by express to Yonkers, and 
treatments were started within about one week after the tubers had been 
removed from the soil. These tubers were not very dormant, untreated 
tubers showing good sprouting in about two months after planting. 

The McCormick potatoes were gi'own in the Institute gardens as a 
late crop, were harvested October 15, and stored at room temperature. 
Experimental work with McCormick was not begun until November i o. In 
considering the results with McCormick, therefore, it should be noted that 

1 Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, out 
of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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the tubers were not treated until nearly a month after digging. They 
were deeply dormant, liowever, the untreated tubers not showdiig general 
sprouting until February 15, 1926. 


Methods 

Three methods of treating the tubers were used. They will be referred 
to in the following pages as the '‘dip method,” “vapor method,” and 
“soak method.” The general procedure with each method (omitting, for 
the present, consideration of the particular concentration of chemical and 
time of treatment) was as follows : 

Dip Method: The tubers were cut into suitable size for planting (about i 
oz.), were dipped into a solution made by dissolving a certain amount of 
chemical in water, were removed at once from the dipping solution, and 
were placed in a closed container that had a volume not: more than about 
twdce the volume of the sample, and were stored in the container for a 
certain length of time. This method could be used with substances like 
ethylene chlorhydrin, which give off a vapor on standing. By this procedure 
a uniform distribution of liquid over the surface of the potato wms obtained. 
The vapors penetrated the tissue and brought about changes which resulted 
in early sprouting. The concentrations and period of storage will be 
discussed when consideration is given to the results with the different 
varieties. 

Vapor Method: Either whole tubers or cut tubers ready for planting 
were placed in metal containers that could be closed (in ash cans, for 
example). The desired amount of volatile chemical was placed in shallow 
dishes that stood on pedestals inserted for the purpose of raising the chemical 
above the potatoes in order to favor evaporation. The air was not stirred, 
except in some of the later, experiments in which a special gas-tight house 
of about 150 cubic feet capacity equipped with an electrical fan was used. 
For large-scale treatments it would probably be necessary to stir the air 
,with fans in order to obtain an even distribution of the vapors which, in 



general, are heavier than air. 

Spak Method: The cut tubers were soaked in solutions of different 
'chemicals of varying concentrations for periods of time varying from one 






Wo hours. After the period of treatment the treated pieces w^ere rinsed 
ta^ w|Lter a^d planted. The soak method has two serious disadvantages: 
ie';|:rQijlife^iipyplved in handling potatoes when the treated material 
^^ain.^oniersed for an hour or two, and (2) the diluting effect on the 
results from successive treatments in the same solution, 
od gave good results especially when thiocyanate was 
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Experimental 

Results with Ethylene Chlorhydrin (ClCHoCHaOH) ^ 

Dip Method: The dip method, using a dipping solution containing 
concentrations of ethylene chlorhydrin varying from 15 cc. to 45 cc. per liter 
of water and with subsequent storage periods varying from 16 to 24 hours, 
or with a dipping solution of 5 to 20 cc. per liter with a storage period of 
48 hours, gave notably good results with Bliss Triumph. Photographs of 
these results are shown in Plate XXXI, figures i and 2, and Plate XXXII, 
figures 4 and 5. It is apparent from the photographs that there is a con- 
siderable range of concentration of dipping solution and of time of subsequent 
storage over which forcing effects can be obtained; but it is also seen that 
within this range a maximum effect is attainable. No doubt the conditions 
necessary for a maximum will be found to vary with the stage of dormancy 
and possibly also with the crop from different localities or with the harvest 
of different years. Whether it is possible to find a treatment that will 
permit of the use of the most favorable concentration and time of treatment 
under any given set of conditions can be determined only by further 
experiments. 

The dip method also gave good results with the Green Mountain variety, 
using the same concentrations and same lengths of exposure as those shown 
above for Bliss Triumph. In the case of the McCormick variety, cut tubers, 
the dip method, using 30 cc. and 45 cc. per liter, and storing 16 hours, gave 
good stimulation as is shown in Plate XXXII, figure 6, lots B and C. This 
appeared to be the minimum strength, however, and it may be that the 
storage period should be increased for McCormick. Cut tubers of the 
Irish Cobbler variety when treated 10 days after digging did not respond 
to the dip method at these concentrations and for storage periods up to 
24 hours; better results were obtained by treating 22 days after digging, 
but it was not until 36 days after digging that good forcing effects were 
obtained. Further experiments will be carried out, using longer storage 
periods after dipping. 

Vapor Method: The vapor method, using cut tubers of the Bliss Triumph 
variety, gave good forcing action at a concentration of 0.5 cc. per liter of air 
space for 24 hours and i.o cc. per liter of air space for 16 hours; but i cc. 
for 24 hours injured, and 0.25 cc. for 48 hours, although the results were 
better than those with the check lot, showed less favorable stimulation. 
The sprouting of Green Mountain tubers was hastened by 0.5 cc. ethylene 
chlorhydrin per liter of air space for 16 hours, and the same concentration 
for 24 hours was satisfactory for McCormick. In the case of the Irish 
Cobbler variety, the vapor method, using 0.5 cc. per liter of air space for 
16 hours, hastened sprouting at the 22-day period, but was ineffective at 
the lo-day period and caused some injury at the 36-day period after digging. 

2 The ethylene chlorhydrin referred to in this paper is the commercial 40-percent 
solution, not the anhydrous chemical. 
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, , One experiment was' carried., out with. Bliss Triumph, using the vapor 
method with whole' tube.rs' and planting .the intact tuber without, cutting 
it into pieces... .In this. case 2 cc. .of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of air 
space -were used, the period of treatment being- 2.4 hours. Favoralile results 
were obtained, as are shown in Plate XXXIII, figure 7. In considering this 
photograph it should be noted that, .while the check tubers sent ..out one 
sprout per tuber, the treated potatoes sent out several sprouts per. tuber, 
all sprouts being located at the. apical end. The sprouts were vigorous, in 
spite of their number. 

When whole tubers wure treated by the vapor method and planted cut, 
the result obtained depended upon whether the tubers were cut and planted 
at once or were stored in air for various periods before cutting and planting. 
It was found that storage after treatment, before planting, avoided toxicity 
and that the favorable effects of the treatment in hastening germination 
w^ere not lost by clelaying the time after treatment at which the tubers were 
cut into pieces and planted in the soil. This phase of the work is discussed 
in another section of this paper (p. 391). 

Soak Method: Experiments with Bliss Triumph showed that soaking one 
hour in a solution containing 4 to 6 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of 
water gave good forcing action. However ^ when results can be obtained by 
either the dip method or the vapor method (as is the case with Bliss Triumph) 
the soak method is not recommended. In the case of McCormick potatoes, 
4 cc. per liter and soaking 2 hours gave hastened germination (PI. XXXIII, 
fig. 9, lot f 7 ), and 6 cc. per liter forced the Irish Cobblers even at the lo-day 
period after digging. This treatment was also satisfactory at the 22-day 
period but caused injury at the 36-day period. 


Results with Solutions of Sodium and Ammonium Thiocyanate 
(NaCNS), (NH4CNS) 

Bliss Trhimph: Soaking cut tubers one hour in 2-percent sodium thio- 
cyanate caused a little injury but forced early sprouting of those not injured. 
One-percent sodium thiocyanate for i hour or for 2 hours was favorable, 
and sprouting considerably better than that of the untreated lots w-as 
obtained with 0,5 percent for 2 hours. In a subsequent experiment, using 
Bliss Triumph from Bermuda, the results with ammonium thiocyanate were 
^better than with sodium thiocyanate, good results being obtained with 3- 
2-percent, or i -percent ammonium thiocyanate for i hour. The 
margin between stimulative and injurious concentrations has not been 
large- in the case of sodium or potassium thiocyanate treatments with Bliss 
If: may be that ammonium thiocyanate will give a wider range, 
ction in the percentage germination would not be serious, for 
^tcirif/Ar)l;^j^mination of tubers for experiments in plant 

could be used with confidence; but 
i, the thiocyanate treatment 
i^'lqwBliss Triumph. 
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Irish Cobbler: In the case of Irish Cobbler, however, the thiocyanate 
treatment has been unifoi'mly successful. The soak method, using a-percent 
sodium thiocyanate for i hour, was notably successful with this lot of Irish 
Cobblers at all three periods of treatments. Four-percent sodium thio- 
cyanate broke the dormancy at the lo-day period, but caused injury at the 
22-day period. One-percent sodium thiocyanate was partly effective at 
the lo-day period after digging and gave excellent stimulation at the 22- and 
36-day periods. Plate XXXIII, figure 8, shows the results obtained with 
sodium thiocyanate. 

Green Mountain: Early sprouting of this variety was forced by soaking i 
hour in 2-percent sodium thiocyanate. 

McCormick: Soaking cut tubers for i hour in 2-percent sodium thio- 
cyanate and for 2 hours in i -percent sodium thiocyanate gave good sprouting, 
as is shown in Plate XXXIII, figure 9, lots T and F. Four-percent sodium 
thiocyanate for I hour was too strong. 

Results with Ethylene Dichlorid (C2H4CI2) 

Bliss Triumph: Ethylene dichlorid, a chemical first recommended by 
McCallum (2), gave promising results. Cut tubers responded well to a 24- 
hour treatment with a concentration equal to 0.5 to i.o cc. of ethylene 
dichlorid in 17.5 liters of air space (equal to 0.028 to 0.057 cc. per liter of 
air). An injurious concentration for Bliss Triumph was reached at about 
2.0 cc. for a 17.5-liter space (about o.i cc. ethylene dichlorid per liter of air). 

McCormick: A favorable response of the McCormick variety to vapors of 
ethylene dichlorid was obtained, as is shown in Plate XXXI, figure 3, lots /, 
X, and L. The effective concentration ranged from 2.0 cc. to 0.5 cc. in 
17.5 liters of space (from o.i to 0.028 cc. per liter of air). For whole- 
tuber treatments, 4 cc. in 17.5 liters of air (0.2 cc. ethylene dichlorid per 
liter of air) for 24 hours caused early sprouting. Half the concentration 
was noticeably less effective. It will be noted that relatively low con- 
centrations of ethylene dichlorid were effective. Because of its cheapness 
and availability as a standard commercial product, it is hoped that a 
favorable procedure can be worked out. 

Results with Ethyl Bromid (CoHbBi) 

Ethyl bromid, another chemical suggested by McCallum (2), forced the 
sprouting of Bliss Triumph, cut tubers, by a 48-hour treatment, using 
0.5 cc. for each 17.5 liters of air space (0.028 cc. per liter of air), and fairly 
well by a 24-hour treatment, using 1.0 cc. for each 17.5 liters of air space. 

In the case of the McCormick variety, ethyl bromid was successfully 
used with cut tubers at a concentration of 3 cc. in a 17.5-liter space for 16 
hours (see PL XXXI, fig. 3, lot ikf). With whole tubers specially favorable 
results were obtained with 4 cc. in a 17.5-liter space for 24 hours. 
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Results with Thiourea (NH2CSNH2) 

Soaking cut tubers in 2- to 4-percent thiourea soiutions broke the 
dormant period of Bliss Triimiph, Irish Cobbler, and McCormick varieties. 
Several derivatives of thiourea were tested, and one of these, o-tolyl- 
thiourea, gave good results, a saturated solution of this chemical causing 
early germination after i hour’s soaking. 

Thiourea also caused the development of more than one sprout per eye, 
and in some cases more than one eye per seed-piece. This effect upon 
bud-inhibition and apical dominance will be considered more fully in another 
paper (Bot. Gaz., in press). 

Results with Other Chemicals 

Ethyl iodid, CoHJ, a substance not heretofore used for breaking the 
dormancy of potatoes but tested by Stuart (3) on dormant Imlbs and 
shrubs, was effective with cut tubers of the Bliss Triumph variet.y in un- 
usually low concentrations, 3-^ ^ 17.5-liter space for 24 hours giving 

good sprouting (equal to 0.0095 cc. per liter of air). 

Xylol, C(3H4(CH3)2, hastened sprouting fairly well when i cc. In a 17.5- 
liter space was applied to cut tubers for 24 hours. The range wiili carbon 
tetrachlorid, CCI4, was very narrow, 2 cc. in a 17.5-liter space being too 
high and 0.5 cc. being too low. When i.o cc. was used the results were 
satisfactory. Dichloroethylene, C2H2CI2, trichloroethylene, CoHCl,-?, and 
carbon bisulphicl, CS2, gave results similar to those reported in the previous 
paper (i). 

Ethylene, C2H4, propylene, QH®, and acetylene, C2H2, were tried with 
both whole and cut tubers at concentrations of i to 100 and i to i,ooo of 
air for 4 days and 7 days. In no case were favorable forcing effects noted. 
Methyl chlorid gas at a concentration of i part methyl chlorid to loo parts 
of air, for 4 days, gave considerably better responses. The concentration and 
time of treatment required for this gas, however, make its use Impractical. 

Ethylene dibromid, C2H4Br2, was notable, not for its forcing effects 
but because of its high toxicity. Even o.oi cc. in 17.5 liters of air space 
injured cut tubers of Bliss Triumph with a 24-hour treatment. This is 
equivalent to about 0.0006 cc, of ethylene dibromid per liter of air space. 
The stimulative effects of this chemical, however, at any concentration 
tried were slight or negligible. 
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Thus, Bliss Triumph whole tubers were treated with concentrations of 
ethylene chlorhydrin varying from 6 cc. per liter of air space for 24 hours to 
I cc. for 48 hours. A few tubers were removed at once, were cut into 
pieces, and planted. The remainder of the treated tubers were stored in 
air in paper bagg, and a sample was removed at intervals of one week and 
planted after being cut into pieces in the usual way. The tubers that were 
cut and planted at once after treatment rotted, but those planted after 
subsequent storage in air did not rot but sprouted much sooner than check 
tubers, handled in the same way but receiving no chemical treatment. Thus, 
as appears in Plate XXXIV, fig. ii, the treated lot after storage in air for 
7 days showed the favorable effect of the chemical treatment, and in Plate 
XXXIV, figure 12, it is seen that the forcing effect of ethyleqe chlorhydrin is 
not lost by storage in air for 21 days after treatment. In fact, in the 
experiment, the treated tubers began to sprout in air before they were 
planted, which fact indicates that the growth processes that are started by 
the treatment continue in action without requiring the favorable influence 
of a moist soil. 

The same effect to a less marked extent was noted with Irish Cobbler. 
Whole tubers treated with i cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin for 24 hours when 
cut into pieces and planted at once after treatment rotted. But when 
stored 7 days in air after treatment before cutting and planting, 9 out of 
14 pieces lived and sprouted, and after storage for 14 days 13 out of 14 
pieces lived and sprouted. 

In the case of the Green Mountain variety, 4 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin 
per liter of air for 24 hours killed the tubers if they were cut and planted at 
once after treatment; but, if the whole tubers were allowed to stand in 
air for 4 days, prompt and complete germination resulted. When the 
concentration used was i cc. per liter for 24 hours, 50 percent loss resulted 
when the tubers were cut and planted at once; but only i day’s standing in 
air before planting was required to prevent this toxicity and at the same 
time to hasten the sprouting of the buds. 

The fact that potatoes may be treated previous to the time at which 
they are to be planted is important from a practical standpoint, for it 
indicates the possibility that the tuber treatments could be made in large 
quantities by firms that grow potatoes for seed. The treated potatoes 
could then be shipped to purchasers and would arrive ready for immediate 
planting. Additional experiments are needed before such a procedure can 
be recommended. It must be shown, first of all, that tubers of various 
varieties can be successfully treated at once after removal from the soil, 
and secondly, that uniform results with the crops from different soils and 
in different years can be obtained. 
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Results in Special Gassing-house ” under Semi-commercial Conditions 

A special gas-tight room with a volume of 150 cubic feet was constructed ; 
it was equipped with an electric fan for stirring the air, and had removable 
shelves with wire-screen bottoms for holding the potatoes.^ From pre- 
liminary experiments carried out, using this room, it is likefy that a smaller 
amount of ethylene chlorhydrin can be used under these conditions than 
was found necessary when the air was not stirred. Thus, McCormick wdiole 
tubers responded to a concentration of 0.35 cc. per liter of air space for a 
2d-hour treatment (see PL XXXIV, fig. 10). Much larger amounts were 
required under conditions in which the air was not stirred. This result is 
probably due to the fact that a more complete evaporation of the ethylene 
chlorhydrin was obtained by stirring the air. Since the ethylene chlorhydrin 
is a 40-percent solution in water, the vapors are not completely removed 
from the water unless the air is stirred. 

Comparison with Results of Previous Experiments 

In general the results previously reported were confirmed, the same 
chemicals giving good forcing action on dormant tubers. The principal 
differences between the results of the first series of experiments and those 
reported in this paper are: (i) The margin of concentration for the soak 
method with Bliss Triumph was given as 3 to 10 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin 
per liter of water. In the second series not more than 6 cc. per liter could 
be used without injury. (2) The ethylene chlorhydrin treatments were 
less favorable with Irish Cobbler in the second series. Irish Cobbler 
potatoes treated at once after removal from the soil did not respond satis- 
factorily to this treatment; after a storage period of about 22-36 days the 
treatments showed good results. It may be that the immaturity of this 
lot of Irish Cobblers as compared with those of the 1925 experiments may 
account for the difference. Further experiments on this point will be 
carried out. 

Recommended Treatments 

I list below the treatments that have been found successful with different 
varieties in these tests. Since the problem is still in the experimental stage, 
and since potatoes grown In different localities and in different stages of 
dormancy may respond differently, a range of concentrations and times of 
treatment is given in order that other experimenters may more easily 
determine the most favorable treatment for their special conditions. 

For Bliss Triumph: Ethylene chlorhydrin, dip method, cut tubers, 30 
cc. per liter of water, storage time 24 hours; or 40 cc. for 16 hours; or 
10 cc. for 48 hours; ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method, cut tubers, 0.5 
cc. per liter of air space for 24 hours; or 1 cc. per liter of air space for 16 
hours. Ethylene chlorhydrin, whole tubers, i cc. per liter of air space, for 

* I am indebted to Mr. William Stuart of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for suggestions regarding the construction of this room. 
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24 hours; let the whole tuber stand in air for one or two days after treatment, 
then cut into pieces and plant. Ammonium, sodium, or potassium thio- 
cyanate, 2-percent solution, soak for i hour; also 3-percent for i hour, 
or T -percent for 2 hours; the tubers must be dormant for this treatment, 
otherwise injury will be likely to be produced. 

For Irish Cobbler: Ammonium, sodium, or potassium thiocyanate, cut 
tubers, 2-percent solution, soak for i hour; also 3-percent for i hour, or 
l-percent for 2 hours. Ethylene chlorhydrin, cut tubers, soak method, 6 cc. 
per liter of water, i hour; also 4 cc. per liter of water for i hour or for 2 
hours. With tubers that were mature at the time of harvest the following 
treatment gave good results: ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method, whole 
tubers, 0.5 cc. per liter of air space for 24 hours, tubers cut into pieces after 
treatment and planted. 

For Green Mountain: Same as for Bliss Triumph. 

For McCormick: The recommendations are based upon treatments 
applied to tubers that had been stored about a month in air after digging. 
Ethylene chlorhydrin, dip method, 45 cc. per liter of water, store 24 hours; 
or 30 cc., store 24 hours; or 20 cc., store 48 hours. Ethylene chlorhydrin, 
vapor method, cut tubers, 0.5 cc. per liter of air space for 24 hours; or i.o 
cc. for 16 hours, or 0.25 cc. for 24 hours. Ammonium, sodium, or potassium 
thiocyanate, cut tubers, i hour in 2- or 3-percent solution; or i hour or 
2 hours in i -percent solution. Ethylene dichlorid, cut tubers, 0.06 cc. 
per liter of air space for 16 hours;- also o.i cc. or 0.03 cc. for 16 hours. 
Ethylene dichlorid, whole tubers, 0.2 cc. per liter of air space for 24 hours. 

Summary 

1. In general, the results of former experiments w^ere confirmed. Ethyl- 
ene chlorhydrin, sodium thiocyanate, ethylene dichlorid, ethyl bromid, 
carbon bisulphid, and trichloroethylene forced early sprouting of dormant 
potatoes. 

2. The principal difference found in the second series of experiments as 
compared with the first was that ethylene chlorhydrin was less effective 
against Irish Cobbler in the early stages of dormancy. This difference may 
be due to the immaturity of the tubers of this lot at the time of digging. 

3. The following chemicals not mentioned in the previous paper were 
found to be effective in hastening sprouting: ammonium thiocyanate, 
eth^d iodid, and o-tolyl-thiourea. 

4. Four varieties were tested: Bliss Triumph, Irish Cobbler, Green 
Mountain, and McCormick. Recommendations based on experience ob- 
tained in both series of tests are given for forcing the sprouting of tubers of 
these varieties. 

5. It was found that, after whole tubers had been treated by the vapor 
method, it was not necessary to plant the treated tubers at once. The 
favorable effects remained in the tuber for at least three weeks after treat- 
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ment; in fact, the tubers began to sprout in air before being planted in 
the soil. This indicates the possibility that tubers could be treated in the 
locality where they are grown, and shipped to a distant locality for planting. 

6. Storage of whole tubers in air after treatment before planting also 
aided in avoiding the toxicity of the chemicals. Tubers treated with certain 
concentrations of ethylene chlorhydrin, when cut into pieces and planted at 
once, often rotted, but samples of the same lot held in air a few days after 
treatment before cutting and planting did notrot, but showed early sprouting 
with healthy sprouts. 

7. The effect of solutions of thiourea in causing the sprouting of multiple 
buds per eye, and in partially nullifying the dominance of the apical bud, 
was again noted in treatments with the Bliss Triumph, Irish Cobbler, and 
McCormick varieties. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Plate XXXI 

Fig. I. Lot T : Ethylene chlorhydrin, dip method, cut tubers; used dipping solution 
containing 10 cc. per liter of water; storage period 24 hours. Bliss Triumph. Lot Vi 
Same, but used 20 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water. 

Fig. 2. Lot Wi Same, but used 40 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water. 
Lot X: Check, same, but used water instead of ethylene chlorhydrin - 

Fig. 3. Lot J: Ethylene dichlorid, vapor method, cut tubers; 2 cc. in 17.5 liters of 
air space for 16 hours. McCormick. Lot Ki Same, but used i cc. Lot L: Same, but 
used 0.5 cc. Lot M: Ethyl bromid, vapor method, cut tubers; 3 cc. in 17.5 liters of air 
space for 16 hours. McCormick. Lot N: Check, cut tubers stored in air in closed con- 
tainer for 16 hours, then planted. Lot 0 : Same, but stored 7 days. Lot P: Same, but 
stored 4 days. Note: Lots 0 and P were checks on a treatment given to other lots not 
shown in figure 3. 

Plate XXXII 

Fig. 4. Lot Z\ Ethylene chlorhydrin, dip method, cut tubers; used dipping solution 
containing 5 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water; storage period 48 hours. Bliss 
Triumph. Lot M\ Same, but used 10 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water. 

Fig. 5. Lot P: Same, but used 20 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water. 
Lot Qi Check, same, but used water instead of ethylene chlorhydrin. 

Fig. 6. Lot Ai Ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method, cut tubers; 0.5 cc. per liter of 
air space for 16 hours. McCormick. Lot Bi Ethylene chlorhydrin, dip method, cut 
tubers; dipping solution 45 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of water; storage period 
16 hours. McCormick. Lot C: Same, but 30 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of 
water. Lots D and E: Checks, not treated. Note: Lot W, shown in figure 9, Plate 
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Plate XXXIII 

Fig* 7. Lot Ex Ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method; tubers treated whole and 
planted intact; 2 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of air space for 24 hours. Bliss 
Triumph. Lot if: Checks, not treated. 

Fig. 8. Lot F\ Sodium thiocyanate, soak method, cut tubers; 4 percent for i hour. 
Irish Cobbler. Lot G\ Same, but used 2 percent sodium thiocyanate. Lot H: Checks, 
soaked i hour in water. 

Fig. 9. Lot T: Sodium thiocyanate, soak method, cut tubers; i percent for 2 hours. 
McCormick. Lot V : Same, but 2 percent, i hour. Lot U : Ethylene chlorhydrin, soak method, 
cut tubers; 4 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin in i liter of water; soaked 2 hours. McCormick. 
Lot W: Check, not treated. Lot X: Check, soaked 2 hours in water. Lot^F: Check, 
soaked i hour in water. 

Plate XXXIV 

Fig. 10. Lot H: Ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method in special ''gassing-house/' 
using electric fan for stirring the air; 1,500 cc. of ethylene chlorhydrin in 4,250 liters of air 
space; treatment for 20 hours; whole tubers treated, allowed to stand in air one day after 
treatment, then cut and planted. McCormick. Lot K\ Check, not treated. 

Fig. II. Lot C: Ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method, whole tubers treated; I cc. 
of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of air space for 48 hours; tubers allowed to stand in air 
7 days, then cut and planted. Bliss Triumph. Lot Z: Checks, allowed to stand in air 7 
days, then cut and planted. 

Fig. 12. Lot S: Ethylene chlorhydrin, vapor method, whole tubers treated; 3 cc. 
of ethylene chlorhydrin per liter of air space for 24 hours; tubers allowed to stand in air 
21 days after treatment, then cut and planted. Bliss Triumph. Lot W: Checks, allowed 
to stand in air for 21 days, then cut and planted. 
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STUDIES ON ASTER YELLOWS 1 
L. 0. Kunkel 

Contribution from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

An infectious chlorosis knosvn as aster yellows,” because it attacks the 
China aster, Callistephus cMnensis Nees, is prevalent throughout the United 
States. The aster is grown extensively in other parts of the world, especially 
in Europe and the Orient, but the disease is known to be prevalent only in 
North America. Although it has been present here for many years and is a 
serious hindrance to aster growing, it has been given little attention by 
plant pathologists. This is partly, no doubt, because it belongs to that 
group of obscure plant maladies known as virus diseases. Another probable 
reason why pathologists have neglected aster yellows is that it is not known 
to attack any plant of great economic importance. Smith (26) gave a good 
description of the disease in 1902 and suggested that it might go to other 
plants in the Compositae closely related to the China aster. He was unable 
to find any parasitic organism associated with yellows and suspected its 
relationship to the virus disease group. Whether the incidence of aster 
yellows has changed during the past twenty-five years is not known. Smith 
speaks of it as “widespread and destructive.” At the present time it is so 
serious in many sections of the country that the planting of asters is being 
greatly restricted or even abandoned. Aster plots showing 90 to 95 percent 
of yellowed plants are not uncommon throughout the eastern United States. 
One hundred percent infection has occasionally been observed in fields con- 
taining several hundred plants. In certain localities, however, the disease 
is not yet serious, and small plantings sometimes remain disease-free to the 
end of the season. 

At the suggestion of Doctor William Crocker, the writer undertook a 
study of aster yellows in the spring of 1923. The work, started at that time, 
has been continued during the past three years. Special attention was 
given to the means by which the disease is transmitted to healthy plants, to 
its relationship to similar well known diseases of other plants, to its over- 
wintering in wild host plants, to the life and habits of its insect carrier, to 
its incubation period in both plant and insect host, to its host range, to 
possible methods for its control, and to its etiology. Several brief reports 
covering certain phases of the work have already been published (12, 14, 
15). The object of the present paper is to record in more detail observa- 

^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 
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tions and experimental results obtained to date and to discuss the relation of 
these data to the yellows-disease problem.. 

Symptoms on Aster 

Smith (26) has carefully described and pictured the yellows disease as he 
observed it on aster. A detailed description need not, therefore, be given 
here. A brief account of the development of the disease will, however, 
give opportunity to call attention to some of the more important symptoms. 

Aster leaves affected with yellows never show mottling. The disease is, 
therefore, easy to distinguish from chloroses of the mosaic type. In ad- 
vanced stages yellows is always systemic in the above-groimd portions of the 



Text Fig. i. Showing ** clearing of the veins” in affected leaves. 


plant. The first symptom to be observed on a young plant is a slight 
yellowing along the veins in the whole or in a part of a single young leaf. 
This symptom, which will be referred to as ** clearing of the veins*^ (text 
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fig. i), has not been observed in connection with any other aster disease 
and makes diagnosis possible long before conspicuous chlorosis appears. 
As more leaves develop shortly after infection, they show the same clearing 
of veins. After a plant has been diseased for some time the new leaves are 
chlorotic throughout. The larger veins seem to be a barrier to the spread 
of yellows in leaves. The tissues on one side of a midrib or of any large leaf 
vein are frequently chlorotic while those on the other side are of a normal 
green color. One half or more, or a sector amounting to less than one half 
of a plant, may be chlorotic for some time before the remaining portion is 
affected. This shows that rapid spread around the stem of the plant does 
not take place in many cases. It is probable that such sectorial infections 
occur when the disease enters the stem some distance back of the epical bud 
and when longitudinal growth of the stem is approximately equal to the 
rate of spread of the disease. This is also indicated by the fact that lateral 
shoots sometimes show the disease before it appears in the terminal portions 
of the stem. While chlorosis does not appear in leaves that are mature 
when the plant is attacked, leaves that are from one half to two thirds full 
grown and are of a normal green color do become diseased, as is shown by 
clearing of veins and general chlorosis. This fact shows that the disease is 
capable of destroying chlorophyll. It is probable that it also depresses the 
production of chlorophyll in leaves developed from diseased buds. When 
the attack is severe the young leaves are almost white. Such leaves may 
become more or less green as they grow old. The disease causes chlorosis 
in all green portions of the plant. Strangely enough, however, petals which 
normally contain no chlorophyll become quite green when diseased. While 
yellows depresses chlorophyll-production in portions of the plant that are 
normally green, it causes the production of some green-colored substance 
in floral parts where chlorophyll is not normally present. Since this green 
substance is present in the cell sap, it is probably not chlorophyll. In 
different plants and under different conditions the disease causes widely 
different degrees of fading or yellowing of leaves varying from slight to 
extreme chlorosis. Some aster plants show much less chlorosis and are less 
stunted than others. They seem to resist the disease to a certain extent. 

One of the most striking symptoms of aster yellows results from the 
abnormal production of secondary shoots. Such shoots frequently arise in 
the axils of leaves that show a normal green color and were mature before 
the plant became infected. They are always thin and have the appearance 
of etiolated branches. 

Plants that contract the disease before they are mature are always more 
or less stunted. The degree of stunting varies with the age of the plant at 
the time it becomes infected and with the size of the sector infected. The 
effect of the disease on the main stem is greatly to shorten the internodes. 
It usually has the opposite effect on the secondary shoots. Diseased 
flowers and seeds are often much larger than healthy ones, but cases also 
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occur in which they are dwarfed. The flower heads are always more or less 
dwarfed. Individual flowers in some cases develop into vegetative branches, 
which may or may not bear small flower heads. Tricho.mes on diseased 
flowers frequently develop into leaf-like structures. The petals of ray 
flowers are uniformly much dwarfed. The root systems of diseased plants 
appear normal but are smaller than those of healthy plants. 

Another interesting result of yellows is the change which it brings about 
in the response of the plant to gravity. Instead of diseased leaves lying 
flat and making a broad angle with the vertical, they stand upright, as is 
shown in text figure 2. A similar response is shown by individual flowers 



Text Fig. 2. Upright position of leaves in affected plants. 

and branches of diseased plants. This modification of the response of 
plants to gravity sometimes occurs in the case of certain plants infected with 
rust and smut diseases where mycelia are systemic. 

Yellows also causes certain morphological changes. Diseased leaves are 
frequently somewhat deformed. Their petioles are longer than those of 
healthy leaves of the same age. The leaf blade on the other hand is nar- 
rower, and on the whole smaller, than the normal blade. Diseased leaves 
may have deep clefts and notched margins but are seldom severely deformed. 

Necrosis is a symptom of advanced stages of yellows. It is most severe 
in the stem tissues a short distance below the apical bud of the main stem 
or of a branch. It causes the collapse of certain tissues but does not kill the 
plant. Diseased plants that escape infection by fungi will live as long, or 
almost as long, as healthy ones. 

In summarizing, it may be said that the yellows of asters is an infectious 
disease causing diffuse and well marked chlorosis, clearing of veins, occasional 
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one-sided or sectorial infection, upright habit of growth, malformation and 
increased growth in certain organs, dwarfing of the plant as a whole, and the 
abnormal production of secondary shoots. 

Insect Transmission 

Because of the similarity between aster yellows and certain insect-borne 
virus diseases, such as curly-top of beet, sugar cane and corn mosaic, the 
writer was led to suspect that its spread might be due to insects. Observa- 
tions made on aster plots at the Boyce Thompson Institute at Yonkers, 
New York, during the summer of 1923 showed that at the time the disease 
was spreading rapidly the tarnished plant bug, Lygus pratensis L., and two 
leafhoppers, Cicadula sexnotata Fall., oxid Empoasca fiavescens Ysb,, were 
present in large numbers. Two other leafhoppers, Agallia sanguinolenta 
Prov. and Graphocephala coccinea Forst., were present but not abundant. 
Aphids were found in small numbers but were never numerous. The same 
insects were present in other aster fields in the vicinity of New^ York City. 
Because of their activity and abundance, leafhoppers and the tarnished 
plant bug were suspected of spreading the disease. 

In order to test the insect hypothesis of transmission, a number of ex- 
periments were undertaken. The aster variety, Late Branching, obtained 
from Vicks’ Sons of Rochester, New York, was used in all experiments here 
reported. 

Experiments with the Tarnished Plant Bug, Lygus pratensis L. 

Ten adult tarnished plant bugs were transferred from diseased aster 
plants to each of 3 insect-proof cages. Each cage contained 4 healthy and 
2 yellowed aster plants. Four healthy and 2 yellowed aster plants in another 
insect-proof cage served as checks. The bugs lived and reproduced in each 
of the 3 cages to which they were transferred, but the 12 healthy plants in 
these cages as well as the 4 healthy check plants remained healthy for 3 
months, when the experiment was ended. 

Ten adult tarnished plant bugs were transferred from diseased aster 
plants to each of 4 insect-proof cages. Each cage contained 6 healthy young 
aster plants. Twelve other plants of the same age growing in 2 other 
cages served as checks. The bugs lived and reproduced in each of the 4 
cages to which they were transferred, but all plants remained healthy dur- 
ing the 3 months that they were kept under observation. 

After being compelled to feed for one week on yellowed aster plants in 
insect-proof cages, 25 tarnished plant bugs were transferred to each of 3 
insect-proof cages containing 2 yellowed and 3 healthy young aster plants. 
The bugs lived and reproduced. They caused considerable injury to the 
plants through their punctures, but all the healthy plants remained healthy 
during the 3 months that they were kept under observation. 

Ten tarnished plant bugs reared on yellowed aster plants in insect-proof 
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cages were transferred to each of 7 insect-proof cages containing 6 healthy 
young aster plants each. The bugs lived and reproduced in each of the 
cages, but all plants remained healthy during a period of a little more than 
3 months that they were kept under observation. 

Five tarnished plant bugs reared on yellowed aster plants were trans- 
ferred to each of 3 insect-proof cages containing 6 healthy young aster plants 
each. The bugs lived and were observed to feed, but all plants remained 
healthy during the 3 months they were kept under observation. 

These negative results with the tarnished plant bug together with con- 
firmatory field evidence indicate that this insect is unable to transmit aster 
yellows. 

Experiments with the Green Aster Leafhopper, Empoasca flavescens Fab. 

A small green leafhopper closely resembling the potato leafhopper, 
Empoasca fabae (Harr.), was abundant on asters in the vicinity of New 
York City during the past three seasons. It was submitted to several 
authorities on this group of insects for identification. They did not agree 
in their opinions regarding the species to which it belongs. Prof. Herbert 
Osborn, to whom specimens were sent, reported that it is probably Empoasca 
flavescens Fab. Flis opinion is in agreement with that of Dr. Albert Hartzell, 
who carefully compared it with other species of Empoasca. This identifica- 
tion has, therefore, been accepted. 

Although the green aster leafhopper closely resembles the potato leaf- 
hopper, it seems to be distinct from this species for the following reasons. 
Leafhopper cultures taken from asters and from potatoes grown in close 
proximity in the same field prove that the green aster leafhopper does not 
produce colonies on the potato and that the potato leafhopper does not live 
and breed on the aster. The aster leafhopper, when forced to feed on potato 
plants, produces a whitish stippling on the leaves just as it does on aster 
leaves. The potato leafhopper does not produce such stippling either on 
potato or on aster. Moreover, the potato leafhopper when grown on potato 
plants causes the disease known as hopperburn, while the aster leafhopper 
when cultured in the same way causes no hopperburn. 

The green aster leafhopper was first cultured on asters in insect-proof 
cages in July, 1923. Twenty-five adults were transferred fi'oni plants 
growing in field plots where yellows was abundant to each of 5 insect-proof 
cages. Each cage contained 6 healthy young aster plants. Six healthy 
young plants of the same age kept in a similar cage served as checks. The 
leafhoppers thrived and reproduced in each of the 5 cages, but the 30 plants 
on which they fed as well as the 6 check plants remained healthy during the 
3 months the experiment was in progress. 

The green aster leafhopper was kept in culture on aster plants in insect- 
proof cages for a little more than 2 years. It reproduced continuously 
during this period, passing through many generations. The colonies 
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flourished in the winter as well as in the summer. Insects reared on yellowed 
aster plants were transferred at different times to healthy young plants 
grown in cages. Several hundred plants were exposed in this way during 
the 2 years this leafhopper was cultured. From 25 to 300 adults reared on 
yellowed plants were kept for varying periods of time on healthy young aster 
plants. The details of these experiments will not be given, as all results 
were negative. The green aster leafhopper seems unable to transmit the 
disease. Similar but less extensive experiments were made in attempts to 
transmit yellows to aster by means of the potato leafhopper, Empoasca 
fabae. This leafhopper also failed to transmit the disease. 

Experiments with the Clover Leafhopper, Agallia sanguinolenta Prov. 

In March, 1924, many blocks of frozen soil containing rye plants from 
seed sown the previous autumn between rows of aster plants were brought 
into a warm laboratory. The object of this experiment was to determine, if 
possible, whether any of the aster leafhoppers live over winter in the adult 
stage. It “was hoped that if adults were present in the soil around the rye 
plants they would become active when brought into the laboratory. Only 
one species of leafhopper, Agallia sanguinolenta, was obtained in this way. 
The blocks of soil were put into flats and each placed near a window. The 
plants and the windows were examined twice daily for the presence of leaf- 
hoppers. After from i to 3 days, adults of the clover leafhopper were 
found on the soil in the flats or on the windows above the flats. No other 
leafhopper was obtained. Many blocks of soil failed to yield any leafhop- 
pers, but a total of 13 adult clover leafhoppers were secured. It is interest- 
ing to note that all these adults were of exactly the same size and somewhat 
smaller than adults of the species present during the summer. This ob- 
servation suggests that only those individuals that moult for the last time 
just before cold weather sets in, in the fall, are able to live through the winter. 
The 13 clover leafhoppers obtained in this way were placed on healthy young 
aster plants. They reproduced, and from them a strong colony was ob- 
tained. It was kept in culture on asters for a little more than one year. 
During this time it passed thi'ough many generations. Suitable colonies 
reared on yellowed aster plants were repeatedly transferred to healthy aster 
plants, but in no case did they transmit the yellows disease. Although the 
clover leafhopper flourishes on aster, it was finally concluded that it takes 
no part in the spread of yellows. 

Experiments with the Peach Aphid, Myzus persicae Sulz. 

This aphid is seldom found in large numbers on field-grown aster plants, 
but the Calendula, which is very susceptible to aster yellows, is one of its 
favorite hosts. If infested Calendula plants are caged with aster plants, 
the aphids will spread to and multiply on the asters. 

Fifty peach aphids, consisting of both adults and nymphs taken from 
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yellowed Calendula plants, were placed on 6 healthy young Calendula plants 
in an insect-proof cage. At the same time, 25 similar aphids were placed 
on each of 6 other healthy young Calendula plants in another cage. Six 
other healthy Calendula plants of the same age kept free of insects served as 
checks. All plants remained healthy during the 2 months that they were 
kept under observation. 

Approximately one half cubic centimeter of peach aphids, consisting of 
both nymphs and adults taken from a yellowed aster plant which had been 
infested for a period of 2 weeks, were placed on a healthy young aster plant. 
After a period of 2 weeks, all aphids were killed by fumigation. The 
plant remained healthy for 2 months, when the experiment was ended. 

Four cubic centimeters of peach aphids taken from yellowed aster plants 
were placed on 12 healthy young aster plants in an insect-proof cage. 
At the same time the same quantity of peach aphids from the same source 
was placed on 4 other healthy young aster plants in a second cage. The 
aphids were allowed to feed on the exposed plants during 6 weeks that the 
experiment was in progress. All plants remained healthy. 

Approximately one half cubic centimeter of peach aphids reared on 
yellowed Calendula plants were transferred to each of 12 healthy young 
Calendula plants, and to one healthy young aster plant. The plants were 
kept in separate lantern-globe cages. Twelve healthy Calendula plants of 
the same age kept in a large cage served as checks. Five days after the 
experiment was started all insects were killed by fumigation. All the plants 
remained healthy for a period of 2 months, when the experiment "was ended. 

The above-described experiments bring evidence that the peach aphid is 
unable to transfer yellows to either of the two very susceptible host plants, 
aster and Calendula. 

Experiments with Other Insects and with Mites 

Yellowed aster plants infected with the greenhouse thrip, Thrips tabaci 
Lind, with the white fly, Trialeurodes vaporariorum W., and with the red mite, 
Tetranychus ielarius L., were on several different occasions placed in cages 
containing healthy young aster plants. These insects and the mites always 
spread to the healthy plants, but in no case was yellows transmitted. 

Experiment with the Leafhopper, Graphocephala coccinea Forst. 

The beautiful large leafhopper, Graphocephala coccinea^ occurs in small 
numbers on the aster. During the summer of 1923, 10 adults caught from 
yellowed plants in aster plots where yellows was abundant were transferred 
to a cage containing 6 healthy young aster plants. Six of these insects were 
still alive after 2 months, but they did not reproduce. All plants remained 
healthy during the 2 months they were kept under observation. Since this 
leafhopper was present in small numbers and did not reproduce on asters, 
it was not used in later experiments. While the experiment does not prove 
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that this Graphocephala can not transmit yellows, it at least shows that 
the insect does not readily transmit the disease. 

Experiments with the Leafhopper, Cicadula sexnotata Fall. 

Adults of this species were first observed by the writer on asters late in 
May, 1923. By the end of July they were present in considerable numbers. 
As it was evident that the aster is one of its favorite host plants, experiments 
were undertaken to test its relation, if any, to the spread of aster yellows. 

On July 31, 25 adults taken from an aster plot containing many yellowed 
plants were placed in each of 2 insect-proof cages containing 6 healthy young 
aster plants each. One week later, 50 adults taken from the same aster plot 
were placed in each cage. The cages were numbered i and 2. The insects 
lived and reproduced in both cages. A third cage containing 6 similar 
healthy young plants served as a check. Eighteen days after the experi- 
ment was started, 3 of the plants in cage 2 showed yellows. Eight days later, 
a fourth plant became diseased. By September 10, all 6 plants were 
yellowed. On this date 2 healthy 3^oung plants were placed in the cage. 
On October i, one of these plants showed the disease. Six days later the 
other plant became yellowed. Thirty-one days after the experiment was 
started one plant in cage i showed the first symptoms of yellows. The other 
5 plants and the 6 check plants remained healthy during the two and one 
half months the experiment was in progress. The experiment shows that 
Cicadula sexnotata transmits the aster yellows disease. 

. In a second experiment, started August 9, 10 adults of this species were 
placed in cage 4 containing 6 healthy young aster plants. Twenty-five 
adults were placed in cage 5, which also contained 6 healthy young aster 
plants. The insects were caught in an aster plot containing many yellowed 
plants. Six healthy young aster plants in another cage served as checks. 
The leafhoppers flourished and reproduced in both cages. Eighteen days 
after the experiment was started one of the plants in cage 5 showed yellows. 
Three weeks later a second plant became diseased, and by September 3 a 
third plant was diseased. When the disease first appeared in this cage, 20 
healthy young seedling aster plants were placed in the cage. Four weeks 
later 7 of the 20 seedlings showed yellows. Three of the large plants and 13 
of the small seedlings remained healthy to the time the experiment was 
ended. The 6 plants in cage 4 and the 6 check plants remained healthy 
during the two and one half months the experiment was in progress. The 
insects in cage 5 transmitted the disease while those in cage 4 did not. 

The leafhoppers lived and reproduced in the 4 cages in which they were 
placed. One hundred adults taken from cage 2, in which all plants had 
become diseased, were placed in cage 7 containing 31 healthy young plants. 
One hundred adults taken from cage 4, in which all plants had remained 
healthy, were transferred to cage 8 containing 32 other healthy young plants. 
The insects thrived in both cages. The experiment was started October 1 1 . 
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By November 20, 40 days after the experiment was started, 19 of the 31 
plants in cage 7 had yellows. One week later all the 31 plants vshowed the 
disease. The 32 plants in cage 8 remained healthy. The experiment 
shows that the colony of insects from cage 4 does not transmit yellows while 
that from cage 2 readily transmits it to healthy plants. 

From December, 1923, to March, 1924, several transmission experiments 
in which Cicadula was used were carried out under carefully controlled con- 
ditions. In these experiments 183 aster plants were exposed to leafhoppers 
which had previously fed on. yellowed aster plants. Of these plants 142 
became diseased while 41 remained healthy. Fifty-eight check plants ex- 
posed to leafhoppers that had not fed on diseased asters did not take the 
disease. 

'The above-described experiments prove that C. sexnotata .readily trans- 
mits aster yellows from diseased to healthy aster plants. They also show 
that colonies that have never fed on yellowed plants are unable to cause the 
disease. 

Cicadula sexnotata Fall. 

The small gray leafhopper found in abundance in aster fields in the vi- 
cinity of New York City' was identified' by several authorities to which it 
was submitted as Cicadula sexnotata Fall. It is present in North America 
from Alaska to the southernmost borders of the United States. It is also 
widespread and common throughout Europe. It occurs in Japan and 
probably throughout the Orient. In what part of the world it is endemic is 
not known. There is some evidence that the species has been introduced 
into North America. It was first reported in the United States by Forbes 
in 1884. Professor HerSert Osborn (21) found a specimen in the Harris 
collection of the Boston Society of Natural History which he thinks was 
collected between 1840 and 1850. Because several collectors failed to 
report its presence prior to the early eighties, Professor Osborn suggests that 
it may be an introduced species. He thinks it unlikely that this leafhopper 
could have been missed by such early collectors as Say, Fitch, and IJhler, 
if it had been so widespread and abundant as it is at the present time. It 
seems probable that it was introduced into this country Icvss than one hundred 
years ago. It has been a common insect here for almost fifty years. Since 
aster yellows is not known in Europe, it was thought advisable to determine 
whether the C. sexnotata of Europe is identical with that prevalent in the 
United States. Specimens from cultures used in the experiments here 
reported were sent to Dr. A. D. Cotton of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, England, with the request that they be compared with English 
specimens of the species. Dr. Cotton sent the specimens to the Keeper, of 
Entomology at the British Natural History Museum at London. They 
were compared with English specimens by Mr. China, who reports that he 
can find no specific distinction between the British and the American 
specimens. A slight difference in color markings was observed, but, con- 
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sidering the variability in this respect of the British forms, Mr. China states 
as his opinion that the slight difference indicates at most only a slight 
variation. The writer is indebted to Dr. Cotton, Mr. China, and the Keeper 
of Entomology of the British Natural History Museum for this comparison 
and statement. 

One of the reasons why this species of Cicadula is so abundant is that it 
feeds and breeds on a wide range of host plants. Osborn (2 1) reports it from 
grasslands and oat fields of Maine and mentions it as a serious pest on wheat, 
oats, and barley crops in the northwest (19). It is said to have caused 
serious damage to wheat in the province of Ostergotland, Sweden, in the 
summer of 1918 (7). From Bohemia it is reported as injurious to sugar 
beets (31). It is well known throughout Germany as the cause of serious 
injury to grasses, cereals, and certain leguminous plants (10). 

Osborn has given a careful description of its life history together with 
drawings of its eggs, of the five instars of nymphs, and of the adult (20, 21). 
Photographs of an adult and of nymphs in the first, second, and fifth instars 
are shown in figures A, C, and D\ Plate XL. The only point in the life 
history of this insect which is not clear is its manner of passing the winter. 
This is a matter of con^derable importance in connection with the over- 
wintering of the aster yellows disease. 

During the past three years the writer has kept this leafhopper in 
culture continuously in insect-proof cages. Twenty-five adults caught 
July 31, 1923, furnished the beginning of these cultures. No serious diffi- 
culty has been experienced in maintaining the cultures in a vigorous con- 
dition during all seasons of the year, except on one occasion when the temp- 
erature of the greenhouse in which the cages were kept went too low for a 
short period of time. The chief factor to be given attention is that a proper 
balance be maintained between number of insects and number and size of 
host plants. The cultures must also be kept free of insect enemies and 
fungous parasites. During the 3 years that Cicadula has been cultured it has 
passed through at least 25 generations. The females deposit eggs over a 
long period of time. Those of one generation are still depositing eggs when 
the females of the next generation start laying. No evidence has been found 
of distinct broods either in the field or in cultures. In a greenhouse kept 
at a temperature of 70^ to 75° F. it will pass through its life cycle from egg 
to egg in about 40 days. The maximum or even the average number of eggs 
laid per female is not known. One female kept under careful observation 
during her life of 87 days laid eggs from which were hatched 127 nymphs. 
The average age reached by insects kept under favorable conditions at a 
temperature of 70° to 75° F., when only a few insects are kept in each culture 
and suitable food plants are supplied at least once a week, is about 120 days. 
When large numbers are kept in each cage the average length of life is not 
more than 60 days, even when great care is taken to provide suitable food 
plants at frequent intervals. 
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There is considerable variation in the length of time necessary for the 
eggs to hatch. In a culture kept in constant subdued light at a constant 
temperature of 68° F. and a relative humidity of 8o percent of saturation, 
the minimum period required for eggs to hatch proved to be lo days. Under 
ordinary greenhouse conditions at temperatures ranging from 70"° to 75° F., 
some eggs hatch in from 10 to ii days after deposition while others require 
varying periods of time up to 3 weeks. 

The eggs are deposited under both the upper and the lower epidermis 
of aster leaves. Some are deposited in the leaf petioles and even in branches 
and main stems. Most of them, however, are placed between the lower 
epidermis and the mesophyll of leaves. The eggs usually lie with their 
long axes in a plane parallel to the leaf surface, but occasionally they are 
placed obliquely to the leaf surface and lie with the distal end deep in the 
mesophyll A waxy substance of a gray color plugs the hole made in the 
epidermis of the leaf when the egg is deposited. The eggs are fi^equently 
found in groups of three or four, but more often they occur singly. Plant 
cells adjoining the eggs remain turgid and normal in appearance from the 
time the eggs are deposited until they hatch. Eggs deposited in plants 
kept constantly in the dark failed to hatch. Whether this failure is due to 
the direct effect of darkness on the eggs or indirectly to some effect on the 
plant tissues in which they are deposited is not known. 

In cultures kept at about 70° F. most of the eggs hatch in from ii to 13 
days. Most of the nymphs are in the second instar by the i6th day. By 
the 27th day some are in the fifth instar but many are still in the third and 
fourth instars. The first adults usually appear on the 31st day. Many are 
adult by the 33d day, but at least 10 more days must elapse before all insects 
reach the adult stage. 

Both nymphs and adults vary considerably in color in cultures and in the 
field. Some are almost black while others are a light greenish-gray color. 
Ten dark-coloi-ed adults were collected and placed together in a culture. 
Their progeny contained no more dark-colored individuals than the progeny 
from light-colored adults. 

Cicadula sexnotata will live and reproduce on a very large number of 
different host plants. Some of its favorite hosts are: aster, lettuce, sow 
thistle, great ragweed {Ambrosia trifida L.), daisy fleabane {Erigeron annuus 
(L.) Pers.) and other Erigerons, English plantain {Plantago lanceolata h.), 
dandelion {Taraxacum oficinah Vi! oats, rye, barley, Calendula, 
Ammobium alatum, Matricaria alba, Centaurea imperialis, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, Moon Penny daisy {Chrysanthemum leucantkemum) , and the 
African daisy {Dimorphotheca aurantiaca). Some plants on which they do 
not flourish are tobacco, potato, tomato, Schizanthus, peach, Begonia, and 
alsike clover. There are many plants on which they can live and reproduce, 
but on which they will not congregate when more favored host plants are 
available. Some examples of these are corn, African marigold, milkweed 
{Asclepias nivea), and cosmos. 
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An effort was made to determine how Cicadula sexnotata passes the 
winter. The method, already described, by which the clover leafhopper 
was shown to live over winter and was obtained from blocks of frozen soil 
in March, 1923, failed to yield a single specimen of Cicadula. Since it 
was present in large numbers in the field from which the blocks were taken, 
it should have been obtained by this method if it, had been able to live through 
the winter. Both adults and nymphs, when subjected to temperatures of 
5^ C. or lower, die in a few hours. All evidence obtained indicates that they 
are unable to live through the winter. 

On March 13, 1926, while the weather was quite cold, small blocks of 
soil containing a number* of rye plants grown from seed sown the previous 
autumn were transferred to each of 8 different lantern-globe cages. Other 
blocks of soil with similar rye plants were placed in each of 2 flats and put 
into a large insect-proof cage. All cages were kept in a greenhouse. The 
lantern globes were not removed and the door of the large cage was never 
opened until the plants had been caged for 25 days. Each culture was then 
carefully examined. Eleven nymphs of C. sexnotata found on the 

plants in the large cage. The 8 lantern-globe cultures were carefully 
examined and gave the following results: Culture number i contained two 
adults; culture number 2 was insect-free; culture number 3 contained one 
nymph in the fourth instar; culture number 4 contained one nymph in the 
second and one in the third instar; culture number 5 contained two nymphs 
in the fourth instar; culture number 6 contained one nymph in the fourth 
and one in the fifth instar; culture number 7 was insect-free; culture num- 
ber 8 contained one nymph in the first instar. 

No leafhoppers were obtained from similar rye plants held in a warm 
room for 4 days. This indicated that neither nymphs nor adults were 
present in the soil or on the plants when taken from the field. The insects 
that were present after 25 days could not have come from any source except 
the soil or the rye plants. While eggs were not actually observed in the 
rye plants, the experiment brings indirect proof that the species passes the 
winter in the egg stage. All nymphs obtained in the cultures used in the 
above experiment were kept to maturity and identified as belonging to 
Cicadula sexnotata. 

The feeding habits of Cicadula were carefully studied. Insects caught 
in the field are wild and difficult to observe closely, but insects reared in 
lantern-globe cultures and transferred frequently become so tame that their 
bodies can be lifted by means of a needle without causing them to stop 
feeding. They try to feed on any portion of a leaf on which they alight. 
If, however, they fail to find a leaf vein they soon move to another place. 
After a suitable vein has been found they will frequently continue to feed in 
one place for more than an hour. As they pierce the tissues the posterior 
end of the body is sometimes moved sidewise through an angle of as much as 
180°. This movement apparently aids the insect in boring into the tissues. 
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If large numbers of insects are placed on an aster plant, their feeding 
will cause wilting, discoloration, and other symptoms of injury. The 
severity of this effect depends on the size and age of the plant and on the 
number of insects. Plants soon recover from such direct effects if the in- 
sects are promptly removed. That this type of injury has no relation to the 
aster yellows disease is shown by the fact that virus-free as well as virus- 
bearing insects are equally effective in producing it, while only virus-carrying 
insects are capable of causing the yellows disease. Moreover, direct injury 
appears in a few hours after plants are exposed and is proportional to the 
number of insects and to the time during vrhich they feed. Aster yellows 
on the other hand does not appear until after a definite incubation period 
averaging from i6 to i8 days, and its severity is in no way proportional to 
the number of insects used in transmitting it or to the time during which they 
feed. 

Materials, Apparatus, and Methods 

In the experiments described below, vigorous young aster plants of the 
variety Late Branching were used except where otherwise stated. Insects 
from vigorous colonies were employed in all tests. 

The experiments carried out during the first year of work were conducted 
in large insect-proof cages. During the second and third years the large 
cages were used for stock cultures only. They were not used in transmission 
experiments. It was found impossible to prevent entirely the escape of 
insects when the doors of these cages were opened for the purpose of watering 
plants or of removing plants or insects. For this reason a lantei'n-globe 
cage such as is shown in text figure 3 was used in all transmission experiments 
conducted during the past two years. The lantern-globe cages were covered 
with cheesecloth or with copper-wire cloth having fifty meshes to the inch. 
They were sometimes set over plants grown in large crocks. More often, 
however, they were set on glass plates over 6-inch pots containing young 
plants. During the time of exposure the caged plants were kept in a green- 
house. Insect transfers were made only in the laboratories. Virus-free 
insects were transferred in one laboratory; virus-bearing insects in another. 
The lantern-globe cages containing insects were never opened except in the 
laboratories. They were always opened before windows having a northern 
exposure. As Cicadula sexnotata is strongly attracted by light, any insect 
that escaped when a cage was opened went to a window. It could then be 
caught and placed in a tube with other members of its colony. 

A transfer tube consisting of a glass test tube 8 inches long and about 
one inch in diameter was used for confining insects temporarily during the 
transfers. The test tube was fitted with a cork or rubber stopper through 
which a small glass tube, open at both ends, was inserted. The small tube 
was about 3 inches long and one half inch in diameter. It was placed so as 
to extend approximately one inch below the small end of the stopper. 
Insects were conducted into the large test tube through the small open tube. 
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They do not readily escape from such a tube but may be removed when 
needed by means of an insect catcher. In case they were confined for a 
long period of time, a loose-fitting cotton plug was placed in the small tube. 



Text Fig. 3. Showing method by which insects are confined to plants exposed to 
aster yellows. 

All insect transfers were made by means of an insect catcher. This 
is a simple device made as follows. A piece of rubber tubing about 30 
inches long and five sixteenths of an inch in outside diameter was fitted 
over one end of a small piece of glass tubing 5 inches long and one fourth 
of an inch in outside diameter. Two small pieces of cheesecloth were 
placed over the other end of the small glass tube, making a cap. One end 
of a second glass tube about 5 inches long and nine thirty-seconds of an inch 
inside diameter was fitted over the cloth-capped end of the smaller tube. 
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The other end of this tube was heated and drawn out, so as to have an in- 
side diameter of approximately three thirty-seconds of an inch. It is 
important that the two glass tubes be of such diameter that the one over 
which the cheesecloth is placed fits easily yet snugly into the other. 
Both the transfer tube and the insect catcher are shown in text figure 4. 
When catching leafhoppers the free end of the rubber tube was placed in the 



Text Fig. 4 . Transfer tube and insect catcher. 


mouth. The end of the glass tube having the small opening was placed 
near the insect to be caught, and air was quickly sucked through the tube. 
In this way insects are drawn through the small opening on to the cheese- 
cloth. They are blown out by forcing air through the tube in the opposite 
direction. The catcher and transfer tube are convenient for catching and 
transferring, from cage to cage, leafhoppers, aphids, and other small insects. 
With this apparatus the writer was able to catch and transfer to a large 
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number of different lantern-globe cages as many as 2,800 leafhoppers in 
one day without the escape of a single insect. 

In experiments on the transmission of yellows, plants were exposed to 
definite numbers of insects for definite periods of time. At the end of the 
period of exposure the insects were removed. Some insects w^ere often lost 
by death during this time. The dead insects could usually be found, but 
in some cases, especially when the period was long, it w’as difficult to locate 
them. In order to be sure that no living insects remained on the plants 
after the termination of their exposure, they were fumigated with hydrocy- 
anic acid gas immediately after being taken from the cages. Such fumiga- 
tion readily kills leafhoppers. All exposed plants were fumigated at inter- 
vals of a few days during the time they were kept under observation in order 
to kill any insects hatched from eggs deposited during the exposure. 

Virus-free Colonies 

It has been necessary for experimental purposes to maintain virus- 
free colonies of insects. These have been obtained in a number of different 
ways, as follows: (i) by rearing colonies from virus-free females captured 
early in the spring; (2) from insects hatched from dead rye and aster leaves; 
(3) from insects hatched from rye or wheat plants; (4) from insects hatched 
from aster plants that escaped infection; and (5) from insects hatched and 
taken from aster plants before yellows appeared. 

On June 18, 1924, adults caught from lettuce growing in a garden were 
caged separately on 50 different healthy young aster plants. All the 50 
plants remained healthy. Twenty-eight of the insects were females, and 
each produced a numerous progeny. All these colonies were maintained 
on aster plants for a period of 3 months. They ail proved to be virus-free. 

Before it was known that virus-free colonies could be reared from virus- 
carrying parents caged on wheat or rye plants, efforts were made to hatch 
eggs from dry leaves and leaf sheaths of rye plants and from dead aster 
leaves. The dry rye and aster leaves containing eggs were removed from 
the plants that bore them and placed on moist soil around healthy aster 
plants kept in cages. Many of the eggs in these dry leaves hatched. The 
nymphs went to the healthy aster plants and gave rise to colonies that always 
proved to be virus-free. 

The third method of obtaining virus-free insects was the one most often 
used. It consists in caging virus-carrying insects on rye plants and taking 
their offspring to other cages before they become adult. In 39 different 
experiments, colonies of virus-free insects have been obtained in this way 
from virus-carrying parents. Virus-free colonies were started from each 
of the 5 different instars of the nymphs. Since this method of obtaining 
virus-free insects was learned, colonies have been maintained continuously 
on rye plants. Whenever virus-free insects were required, nymphs were 
taken from the colonies. The experiments show that wheat and rye, both of 
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which are favorite host plants for Cicadula, are immune to aster yellows. 
They also prove that the disease is not transmitted through the egg of the 
carrier insect or by contact of adults with nymphs. 

Ten separately caged virus-carrying females were transferred daily for a 
period of 2 weeks. Several of the plants on which they fed, and in which 
they deposited eggs, escaped infection. Each plant was kept in a vseparate 
insect-proof cage. The colonies that developed on the plants that escaped 
infection proved to be virus-free. 

Twenty colonies of virus-carrying insects were placed on 20 different 
healthy aster plants in separate insect-proof cages. After 2 days the insects 
were removed. After 14 days nymphs were present on all the plants. At 
this time 9 of the plants clearly showed early stages of infection, while the 
other 1 1 appeared healthy. The colonies on these 1 1 plants were removed 
and caged separately on ii other young aster plants. Four of the colonies 
proved to be virus-free; the other 7 were contaminated. 

No attempt has been made to obtain virus-free colonies by removing 
newly hatched nymphs from diseased plants, as was done by Stahl and 
Carsner (28) in their work with the sugar-beet leafhopper. 

The Host Range of Aster Yellows 

The aster yellows disease has been experimentally transmitted by 
means of Cicadula sexnotata to more than 50 different species in 23 different 
families of plants. It has been taken to one or more species in each of the 
following families: Compositae, Dipsaceae, Plantaginaceae, Martyniaceae, 
Gesneriaceae, Scrophulariaceae, Solanaceae, Labiatae, Boraginaceae, Hy- 
drophyllaceae, Polemoniaceae, Asclepiadaceae, Primulaceae, Umbelliferae, 
Begoniaceae, Resedaceae, Cruciferae, Papaveraceae, Portulacaceae, Caryo- 
phyllaceae, Amaranthaceae, Chenopodiaceae, and Polygonaceae. Most of 
the plants to which the disease has been carried are cultivated flowering 
plants. It has not yet been transmitted to any crop plant of great economic 
importance. It should be remembered, however, that aster yellows is 
identical with a rather serious disease of lettuce known in the West as the 
Rio Grande disease and here in New York State as the white-heart disease of 
lettuce. It may also cause a serious disease of buckwheat. Yellows can, 
no doubt, be transmitted to many species of plants that have not been in- 
cluded in my experiments. There are, however, many immune species. 
It has not been possible to transmit yellows'to any plant in the Leguminosae, 
Rosaceae, or Gramineae, 

None of the symptoms of the disease on aster are shown by all species 
to which yellows has been transmitted. In certain plants it does not cause 
the production of secondary shoots, clearing of veins, or upright habit of 
growth. In a few cases it causes little or no chlorosis. There might be 
some doubt as to whether the disease was actually carried to plants that do 
not show the symptoms of yellows as they appear on the aster, if It were not 
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Some of the plants to which aster yellows has been transmitted are showm in the table. Each number preceded by the letter if in the 
column showing the variety indicates that the plant was obtained from seed listed under that number in the 1924 seed catalog of Peter Hender- 
son and Company. The last column shows whether the disease was carried to or from aster from or to each of the new hosts. 
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for the fact that it was carried from most of the plants back to aster and that 
the disease so transmitted showed all the symptoms of yellows. Many 
host plants, however, show symptoms typical of yellows on aster. The 
most striking symptoms shown by diseased specimens of each of the new 
host plants listed in table i are given below. 

Chrysanthemum maximum Ramond (Shasta daisy). Plants show general 
chlorosis and upright habit of growth. Clearing of veins appears in some 
leaves. Most specimens are only partly diseased. 

C. coronarium L. Plants are chlorotic and produce many secondary 
shoots. Petals of ray flowers are much reduced in size and are often a green 
color. 

C. frutescens L. (Paris daisy). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic, as 
shown in figure Plate XLI. Secondary shoots show upright habit of 
growth. Petals of ray flowers are much reduced in size and are more or less 
green in color. 

C. leucanthemum L. (Ox-eye daisy). Plants usually show one-sided in- 
fection, chlorosis, and upright habit of growth. Ray flowers are dwarfed 
and green. 

C. leucanthemum maximum (Moon Penny daisy, H 1892). Except for 
slight clearing of veins, the diseased leaves show practically no chlorosis. 
They are not more erect than normal ones. No extra secondary shoots are 
produced. This host shows a high degree of tolerance for the disease. 

Chrysanthemum sp. (Feverfew, H 1864). Plants show chlorosis, upright 
habit of growth, and many secondary shoots. 

Chrysanthemum sp. (Little Gem, H 1894). Plants are chlorotic and 
produce many secondary shoots. 

Matricaria alba (Feverfew, H 2765). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic, 
as shown in figure C, Plate XLI. Many secondary shoots are produced. 

Pyrethrum sp. (H 3552). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. They pro- 
duce many upright-growing secondary shoots. 

Br achy come iberidifolia Benth. (Swan River daisy). Plants are dwarfed 
and chlorotic; secondary shoots are very thin, and leaves are reduced in size. 

Ammobium alatum R. Br. Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. They 
remain in the rosette stage and produce many side shoots. The leaves 
show bronzing, are turgid and much more brittle than normal ones. They 
have wavy margins and often turn bottom-side up, as is shown in figure A, 
Plate XLIIL 

Gaillardia aristata Pursh. Plants badly dwarfed and chlorotic, with 
many side shoots, bearing small upright-growing leaves as shown in figure 
F, Plate XLI. 

Centaurea mar garitae Hoxt, Plants are stunted and very chlorotic. 
Numerous side shoots are produced, as shown in figure £, Plate' XLI. 
Stem tissues are chlorotic and show a reddish tinge of color. Some diseased 
leaves are much longer than normal leaves of the same age. 
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C. imperialis Hort. Plants are stunted and chlorotic, as shown in figure 
J, Plate XLL Many upright secondary shoots are produced. 

Beilis perennis L. Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. The leaves show a 
reddish tinge of color along the veins. Leaves are not more erect than 
those on healthy plants. Secondary shoots die while small. 

Dimorphotheca aurantiacum DC. (African daisy). Plants are dwarfed 
and produce many secondary shoots, as shown in figure D, Plate XLL The 
leaves and side shoots are very chlorotic. Some of the diseased leaves are 
very narrow and consist of little more than a midrib. Plants are very 
chlorotic. The ray flowers are dwarfed and green in color. Many flowers 
are elongated as they are in the aster. The flower heads are dwarfed. 

Tragopogon porrifolius L. (Salsify). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic, as 
shown in figure G, Plate XLL Many small secondary shoots are produced. 
Chlorosis in the leaves of this plant sometimes appears in the form of a 
pattern composed of areas of tissue of light- and dark-green color. 

Calendula officinalis L. Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. The flowers 
are aft'ected in much the same ways as are those of the aster. 

Tagetes erecta L. (African marigold). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic, 
as shown in figure F, Plate XLII. Secondary shoots develop earlier than in 
normal plants but are not more numerous. Plants never become bushy, 
and the habit of growth is not noticeably changed. Plants that are infected 
when young fail to blossom. 

Helichrysum arenarium DC. (Strawflower). Plants are dwarfed and 
chlorotic. They produce many secondary shoots. The flowers are affected 
very much as are aster flowers. 

Lactuca saliva L, (Lettuce). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. They 
fail to make heads, but produce many upright secondary shoots. The 
margins of diseased leaves often show brown-colored pustules which are 
old latex clots. Flowering side branches are greatly shortened, as shown in 
figure C, Plate XLIII. Figure F, Plate XLII I, shows the effect of the disease 
on romaine. The chlorosis of romaine described by Clinton (4) was prob- 
ably caused by the aster yellows disease. 

Taraxacum officinale Weber (Dandelion). Plants are chlorotic and pro- 
duce numerous secondary shoots. The leaves are reduced in width, show 
clearing of veins and a more upright habit of growth than do the leaves of 
normal plants. This is shown in figure JT, Plate XLL One of the most 
striking symptoms on this plant is the bronzing or reddening of the leaves. 
The flower heads are affected much as they are in the aster. 

Calliopsis (H 1602). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic and produce 
many slender secondary shoots, ; ^ 

Cosmidium (H 1898). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. Many 
secondary shoots are produced. 

Erigeron annuus (L.) Pers. (Daisy fleabane) and E, canadensis L. 
(Butterweed). The symptoms on these two species are essentially alike. 
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Plants show a great bunching of leaves due to shortening of internodes. 
They produce large numbers of upright secondary shoots. Leaves are 
chlorotic and reduced in size. Flowers are affected much as are those of 
the aster. A diseased and a healthy plant of E, annuus sxe shown in figure 

Plate XLIII. 

Ambrosia trijida L. (Horseweed). Plants are somewhat dwarfed, as 
shown in figure Plate XLIL Leaves show clearing of veins and are 
chlorotic while young. Old leaves become a yellowish green color. 

A. artemisiifoUa L. (Hogweed). Plants are stunted and quite chlorotic. 
Many plants show one-sided infection. 

Sonchus arvensis L. and S. oleraceus L. (Sow thistle). Plants are much 
stunted and chlorotic. Internodes of stems are shortened, and numerous 
secondary shoots are produced. Leaves show clearing of veins and are less 
serrate than normal leaves. Most plants do not flower. A diseased and a 
healthy plant of 5 . oleraceus are shown in figure d, Plate XLIL 

Scabiosa atropurpurea L. Plants are stunted and chlorotic. They 
produce large numbers of secondary shoots. 

Plantago major L. Plants are chlorotic. Leaves show clearing of veins 
and upright habit of growth. The petioles are abnormally elongated. 

Martynia (H 532). Plants are chlorotic and produce numerous second- 
ary shoots. 

Gloxinia (H 2300). Plants produce many secondary shoots and do not 
blossom. They are slightly chlorotic. 

Mimuhis luteus L. (Monkey flower). Plants are somewhat dwarfed and 
slightly chlorotic. The stems are not more than half as thick as those of 
healthy plants. Many slender secondary shoots are produced. Large 
numbers of aerial roots grow from the nodes. 

Nemesia (H 3030). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. 

Calceolaria (H 1580). Plants are chlorotic and much dwarfed . Second- 
ary shoots remain small, and leaves are much reduced in size. 

Schizanthus (H 3675). Plants are slightly chlorotic with numerous fine 
secondary shoots, as shown in figure G, Plate XLIL Leaves are much 
reduced in size. 

Salpiglossis (H 3602). Plants are much dwarfed and chlorotic. 

Satureia hortensis L. (Summer savory). Plants are somewhat dwarfed 
and slightly chlorotic. Numerous secondary shoots show an upright habit 
of growth. 

Lavender (H 977). Plants are stunted and slightly chlorotic. Numer- 
ous secondary shoots are produced. 

Myosotis scorpioides L. Plants are slightly chlorotic and somewhat 
stunted. They produce numerous upright slender secondary shoots. The 
leaves are much reduced in size. 

Nemophila (H 3040). Plants are much dwarfed. The tips of diseased 
branches are almost white. Numerous short secondary shoots are produced . 
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Flowers show great variation in size; some are minute. Many of the 
jflowers are of a green color. 

Phlox drummondii Hook, and P. paniculata L. Plants are stunted and 
chlorotic. The flowers are reduced in size. Many of them are green. 
Secondary flowers are sometimes produced on the stigmas of other flowers. 
Such flowers may in turn bear flowers on their stigmas. 

Asdepias nivea L. Leaves are narrow and yellowish green. They fre- 
quently show clearing of veins. A diseased and a healthy plant are shown in 
figure £, Plate XLIII. 

Priffiula elatior Hill. Plants are stunted and chlorotic. They produce 
many secondary shoots. The leaves are greatly reduced in size. 

Didiscus caeruleus (H 2155). Plants are stunted and chlorotic. 

Anethum graveolens L. (Dill). Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic, as 
shown in figure P, Plate XLI. They do not produce secondary shoots. 
Leaves are not more upright in habit of growth than are those of healthy 
plants. 

Pimpinella Anisum (Anise, H 951). Plants are stunted and slightly 
chlorotic. They produce many fine secondary shoots. The leaves are 
reduced in size. A diseased and a healthy plant are shown in figure D, 
Plate XLIL 

Begonia semperflorens Link and Otto. Plants are somewhat dwarfed and 
slightly chlorotic. The leaves are reduced in size and show clearing of veins. 
Some secondary shoots are produced. 

Reseda odorata L. (Mignonette). Plants are slightly chlorotic and some- 
what dwarfed, as shown in figure /, Plate XLI. The most striking symptom 
is the bronzing and reddening of diseased leaves. The secondary shoots 
show an upright habit of growth. Secondary flowers are produced on the 
stigmas of other flowers, as shown in figure iT, Plate XLI. 

Alyssum compactum procumbens (Sweet alyssum, H 1052). Plants pro- 
duce thin chlorotic secondary shoots. 

Radicula palustris var. hispida (Desv.) Robinson. Plants are greatly 
dwarfed and produce numerous secondary shoots, but show no chlorosis, 

EschschoUzia calif ornica Cham. Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. 
Many secondary shoots are produced. 

Calandrina grandiflora Lindl. Plants are stunted and chlorotic. They 
produce many secondary shoots, as is shown in figure H, Plate XLIL A 
healthy plant is pictured in figure I, Plate XLIL 

Portulaca (H 3500), Plants are dwarfed and chlorotic. Many second- 
ary shoots are produced. 

Gypsophila paniculata L. Plants are dwarfed and produce many sec- 
ondary shoots, as shown in figure B, Plate XLIL Leaves are chlorotic and 
show an upright habit of growth. They are often longer than the leaves of 
healthy plants. 

Silene pendula L. Plants are stunted and somewhat chlorotic. The 
leaves are very narrow. 
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Dianthus (H 2110). Plants are stunted and chlorotic/ 

A maranthus caudatus L. and A . auroro (H 1 073) . Plants are stunted and 
chlorotic. Numerous short secondary shoots are produced. The leaves 
show clearing of veins. The disease causes the leaves of A, auroro, which 
are normally red, to become yellowish gray, A diseased and a healthy plant 
of A, auroro are shown in figure F, Plate XLIII. 

Spinacia oleracea L. (Spinach). Plants are dwarfed and slightly 
chlorotic. Many upright secondary shoots are sometimes produced. The 
leaves show clearing of the veins. 

Fagopyrum esculentum Moench (Buckwheat). Plants are slightly 
chlorotic and somewhat dwarfed, as shown in figure C, Plate XLII. The 
diseased plants appear much like healthy ones except that many of the 
flowers are green and occur in large bunches. An indefinite number of 
flowers are produced in the leaf axils. 


Table 2. The Transfer of Yellows from Various Hosts to Aster 



Exposed April 
24-April 30 

Q. V) 

Is 

ai 

W 

Exposed May 
S-May IS 


Exposed May 
2S-May 30 

No. of Insects i 

Alive May 30 

China aster 

Diseased specimen 


4= 

4 

4 

4 

23 


Healthy specimen 


+ 

4 

4“ 

4 

14 

Moon Penny daisy 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

20 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

13 

Little Gem chrysanthemum 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4'' 

21 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4“ 

4 

14 

Centauria imperialis 

Diseased specimen 



4 

4 

4 

23 


Healthy specimen 


+ 

4" 

4 

4 

22 

Silene pendula 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4- 

4 = 

4 

4 

10 


Healthy specimen 

-f 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

I 

Cailiopsis 

Diseased specimen 


-f 

4= 

4 

4 

20 


Healthy specimen 


+ 

4 

4 

4 

15 

Matricaria alba 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

12 


Healthy specimen 


4~ 

4 

4 

4 

20 

Salpiglossis 

Diseased specimen 


4- 

4 

4 

4 

2 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Gaillardia aristata 

Diseased specimen 

b 

I 4 

4 

4 

4 

13 


Healthy specimen 

4" 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

Salsify . 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

Schizanthus 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

Amaranthus auroro 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4" 

4 

8 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

9 

Gypsophila paniculata 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Healthy specimen 


4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Primula elatior 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

10 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4" 

4 

12 

Ammohium alaium 

Diseased specimen 

4" 

4 

4 


4 

15 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 
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Table 2 {continued) 



Exposed April 
24-April 30 

Exposed April 
30-May 5 

Exposed May 
5 “May 15 

Exposed May 
15-May 25 

Exposed May 
25-May 30 

No. of Insects 
Alive May 30 

Myosotis scorpioides 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 


Healthy specimen 

+ 


4 

4 

4 

7 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca 

Diseased specimen 

+ 


4= 

4 = 

4 

19 


Healthy specimen 

■f 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Nemophila 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

4= 

4 

4 

9 


Healthy specimen 

-f 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

10 

Mimuhis luteus 

Diseased specimen 

-f- 

+ 

=4 

4 

4 

6 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 I 

9 

Beilis perennis 

Diseased specimen 1 

+ 1 

4" 

=1= 

4= 

4 

6 


Healthy specimen 

■f 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

23 

AnetJmm graveolens 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

+ 

4= 

4 

4 

17 


Healthy specimen 

4" 


4 

4 

4 

6 

Brachycome iberidifolia 

Diseased specimen 


+ 

4 

4 

4 

14 


Healthy specimen 


4* 

4 

4 

4 

10 

Chrysanthemum frutescens 

Diseased specimen 


+ 

4= 

1 4 

4 

II 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4- 

4 

4 

sle 

15 

ScaUosa atropurpurea 

Diseased specimen 


4= 

4 = 

4 

4 

8 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Sonchus arvensis 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4= 

4 

4 

14 


Healthy specimen 

-h 

4~ 

4 

4 

4 

14 

Erigeron annuus 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4= 

4 

4 

10 


Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Taraxacum officinale 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4= 

4 

4 

20 


1 Healthy specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

Ambrosia trifida 

Diseased specimen 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

II 


Healthy specimen 


4 

4 

4 

4 

18 


The first column of the table gives the names of the different plants from which yellows 
was transferred back to asters. A healthy specimen served in each case as a check on the 
diseased specimen. The dates given at the top of the table show the periods of time 
during which the five sets of aster plants were exposed. The figures in the last column 
show the number of insects alive in each culture when the experiment was ended. A plus 
sign (d”) indicates a healthy aster plant; a double plus sign (4=) a yellowed plant, and an 
asterisk (*) a dead plant. 

The Transfer of Aster Yellows from Various Host Plants 

Back to the Aster 

The transfer of yellows from various host plants to which it was ex- 
perimentally transmitted back to the aster was described under the section 
on host range of the disease. One of the experiments in which the disease 
was taken to aster from several different hosts to which it had been trans- 
mitted from aster is given here. 

On April i6, 1925, 25 virus-free nymphs in the second, third, and fourth 
instars were transferred to a yellowed and to a healthy plant respectively 
of each of the species listed in table 2. The insects were kept on these 
plants for 8 days, from April 16 to April 24. Each colony was then trans- 
ferred to a succession of healthy young aster plants. The first set of plants 
was exposed for 6 days; the second set for 5 days; the third set for 10 days; 
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the fourth set for 10 days; and the fifth set for 5 days. The results obtained 
are shown in table 2. A plus sign indicates that the plant remained healthy, 
a double plus sign that it was diseased, and an asterisk that it died before 
the transmission record was obtained. 'The figures given in the last column 
of the table show the number of insects alive in each colony when the ex- 
periment was ended. All check plants remained healthy. 

With the exception of the two plants exposed to insects from the diseased 
aster and the diseased Scabiosa plant, all the aster plants of the first set 
remained healthy. The plant exposed to insects from the yellowed specimen 
of Brachycome iheridifolia died before its transmission record was obtained. 
All plants of the second set remained healthy except those exposed to insects 
from the diseased specimens of aster and Scabiosa. All plants of the third 
set exposed to insects from the diseased specimens became diseased except 
those exposed to insects from Matricaria alba^ Gypsophila paniculata, 
Primula elatior, Brachycome iheridifolia, Amaranthus auroro, and Schizan- 
thus. All plants of the fourth set exposed to insects from diseased specimens 
became diseased except those exposed to insects from diseased specimens of 
Ammobium alatum, Primula elatior, Amaranthus auroro, and Schizanthus. 
The plant exposed to insects from Ammobium died prematurely. All 
plants of the fifth set exposed to insects from diseased specimens became 
diseased except those exposed to insects from Primula elatior, Amaranthus 
auroro, and Schizanthus. The check plant exposed to insects from the 
healthy specimen of Chrysanthemum frutescens died prematurely. 

It will be seen that yellows was transmitted to aster from all the different 
plants listed in the table except Amaranthus auroro, Primula elatior, and 
Schizanthus. It is apparently difficult for the insects to obtain the virus 
from these plants. The colonies of insects from Schizanthus were very 
small, indicating that this plant is not a suitable host for Cicadula sexnotaia. 
The insects seem to do well on Primula elatior, but it is a plant wffiich they 
avoid when other suitable host plants are available. Amaranthus aurora is, 
however, a favorite host plant for the insect. The failure of Cicadula to 
transmit yellows from these three plants back to aster is not considered to be 
evidence that the plants did not have the aster yellows disease. Yellows 
was repeatedly transmitted to all these hosts. That the disease was trans- 
mitted back to aster from the other 25 hosts proves that the symptoms ob- 
served on these plants were those of aster yellows. The failure of many of 
the colonies of insects from diseased specimens to transmit yellows to plants 
of the first and second sets shows that the incubation period of the virus in 
the insects of these colonies was not completed during the time the plants 
were exposed. The plants belonging to the first set exposed to insects from 
diseased specimens of aster and Scabiosa became diseased. This is thought 
to indicate that the disease is obtained very readily from these plants and 
that the insects picked up the virus soon after being placed on them. No 
significant variations were observed in the symptoms or the severity of the 
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disease carried back to aster from the different host plants shown in the table. 
Particular attention was given to this point as it was thought that passage 
through some of these hosts might attenuate the virus and might give rise 
to weak strains of the yellows disease. No evidence that the virus can be 
attenuated in this way was obtained in this or in other similar experiments. 

The Transmission of Aster Yellows Through Old and Young 

Leaves 

Ten adult aster leafhoppers hatched and reared on a yellowed aster plant 
were confined on a small area of a single old leaf on each of 1 1 different aster 
plants. They were confined on the leaves by means of small cages made of 
glass tubes cm. in diameter, open at both ends and fitted into holes in 
cork stoppers held in place by means of pins stuck into other stoppers placed 
on the surface of the soil, beneath the leaf to be exposed. The upper end of 
each cage was covered with cheesecloth. The leaf area to be exposed covered 
the other end. The cage was held in place by the corks. The insects were 
confined near the distal ends of the leaves. Five healthy aster plants served 
as checks. The insects were kept on the leaves for 8 days. They were then 
removed and the plants were fumigated. Twenty days after the insects 
were removed, one of the plants showed the first symptoms of yellows. 
Two days later 4 other plants showed the disease, and still later 4 of the 
remaining 6 became yellowed. The leaves on which the insects were con- 
fined never showed any of the symptoms of yellows. Two of the plants that 
were exposed as well as the 5 check plants remained healthy. It is interest- 
ing to note that 5 of the 9 plants that became diseased showed one-sided in- 
fection. In each case of one-sided infection the side of the plant on which the 
exposed leaf was attached became diseased while the opposite side remained 
healthy. This suggests that the one-sided infection observed in the field 
takes place through old leaves. 

By means of the same small cages 10 virus-carrying adult aster leafhop- 
pers were confined on a small leaf area near the tip of a single young leaf on 
each of 6 healthy young aster plants. Two other healthy young plants 
served as checks. The insects were kept on the leaves for 8 days. They 
were then removed and the plants were fumigated. Fourteen days after 
the removal of the insects 3 of the plants showed yellows. Two days later 
the other 3 plants became diseased. None of these plants showed one- 
sided infection. The check plants remained healthy. 

These experiments prove that yellows can be transmitted through both 
old and young leaves. They also show that transmission through young 
leaves produces systemic infection while transmission through old leaves 
sometimes produces one-sided infection. 
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Relation OF Aster Yellows to Other Similar Diseases 

The Curly-Top Disease of Beets 

The writer's first observations on the symptoms of aster yellows led to 
the realization that this disease is in many respects similar to the curly- 
top of beets. It was even suspected that the two diseases might be identical 
in spite of the fact that curly-top does not cause conspicuous chlorosis. 
Several experiments were made to test the possibility of these diseases being 
identical. 

On February 4, 1924, 150 adult aster leafhoppers hatched and reared on 
yellowed aster plants were placed in each of 5 cages containing one healthy 
aster plant and one each of the following varieties of beet plants: Lanes’ 
Improved White sugar beet, Imperial White sugar beet, Klein Wanzleben 
sugar beet, and Detroit Dark Red garden beet. One healthy aster plant 
and one plant of each of the beet varieties were kept free of insects and 
served as checks. The insects were confined on the plants for 3 weeks, after 
which time they were removed and the plants were fumigated. All the 5 
aster plants exposed to virus-carrying insects became diseased. All beet 
plants exposed to the same insects and all check plants remained healthy. 
The experiment proves that Cicadula sexnotata is unable to transfer yellows 
to the varieties of beet plants tested, under conditions favorable for the trans- 
fer of yellows to aster plants. 

On March 27, 1924, 100 adult virus-free aster leafhoppers were placed 
on 2 sugar beet plants having curly-top. The diseased sugar beet plants 
were obtained through the kindness of Mr. Edward A. Schwing of the 
Spreckels Sugar Company, Spreckels, California. After being confined 
on the curly- top beet plants for 6 days, they were transferred to a cage con- 
taining 2 healthy aster plants and 2 healthy plants of each of the varieties 
of beets used in the previous experiment. The insects were kept on these 
plants for 3 weeks. They were then removed and the plants were fumigated. 
All plants remained healthy during 2 months that they were kept under 
observation. The experiment proves that under conditions favorable for 
the transfer of aster yellows the aster leafhopper is unable to transmit curly- 
top to the varieties of beet plants used or to aster plants. 

On October 22, 1925, 154 sugar beet leafhoppers were received from Mr. 
Eubanks Carsner of Riverside, California. Fifty of the insects obtained in 
this shipment were placed in a cage containing 2 healthy aster plants and 2 
healthy plants of each of the varieties of beets used in the above-described 
experiments. They were confined on these plants for 21 days. At the end 
of this time all the beet plants had curly- top disease, but both aster plants 
were still healthy. The aster plants remained healthy during 2 months 
that they were kept under observation. The experiment shows that virus- 
carrying beet leafhoppers do not transmit curly-top to aster plants under 
conditions favorable for the transfer of this disease to beets. 
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It was observed that the sugar beet leafhoppers prefer beet plants to 
aster plants, and it was thought that their failure to transfer curly-top to 
asters in the above-described experiment might be due to their not feeding 
sufficiently on these plants. A further experiment was made to test this 
hypothesis. On November ii, 1925, 10 virus-carrying adult beet leaf- 
hoppers were confined on a healthy young aster plant. They were left on 
the plant until November 30, when it was found that only one of the original 
10 insects remained alive. The aster plant w^as still healthy after 2 months, 
when the experiment was ended. The experiment proves tluit the sugar 
beet leafhopper can live on aster plants. It also shows that this leafhopper 
is unable to transmit curly-top to asters. Whether the curly-top virus was 
transmitted to aster without causing any symptoms of divSease In this plant is 
not known, since no attempt was made to transmit the virus from such plants 
to beet plants by means of virus-free beet leafhoppers. 

On January 8, 1926, 10 adult beet leafhoppers that had been confined 
on a yellowed aster plant for 6 days were transferred to a healthy young 
aster plant. After 18 days onl}^ one of the insects remained alive. On 
January 26, 10 other beet leafhoppers that had been confined on a yellowed 
aster plant for 10 days were placed on a healthy young aster plant. After 
6 days the insects were removed. Both the aster plants exposed to beet 
leafhoppers that had fed on yellowed aster plants remained healthy during 
the 2 months that they were kept under observation. The experiment in- 
dicates that the beet leafhopper is unable to transmit the aster yellows 
disease to aster plants. 

The above-outlined experiments bring evidence that Cicadula sexnotata 
can not transmit aster yellows to sugar or garden beets and that it can not 
transmit the curly-top disease to beets or to aster plants. They also show 
thdit Eutettix tenellus Baker is unable to transmit the curly- top disease to 
aster plants under conditions favorable for the transfer of this disease to 
beets, and that it is unable to transmit aster yellows from diseased to healthy 
aster plants. This evidence, together with the fact that the aster yellows 
disease and the curly- top disease differ in their plant host ranges and in 
certain of the symptoms they produce on their respective hosts, leads to the 
conclusion that the two diseases, though similar in many respects, are quite 
distinct. 

The Yellows Disease of the Peach 

Peach yellows resembles aster yellows in the stimulation of secondary 
shoots and in causing these shoots to assume an upright habit of growth. 
Both cause chlorosis and premature death of diseased plants. Both fre- 
quently cause one-sided infection. Peach yellows, however, is not known 
to cause clearing of veins, a symptom which is characteristic of aster yellows 
on many different hosts. It also spreads more slowly in the field and has a 
much more limited geographical distribution than does aster yellows. 
Aster yellows is a common disease in California and in some other western 
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states where peach yellows is not known. In spite of these differences it 
was thought that the two diseases might be identical, due to the same 
causative agent. 

A number of attempts were therefore made to transfer aster yellows 
to healthy young seedling peach trees. Since all these attempts resulted 
in failure, only one experiment will be described in detail in order to illustrate 
the methods used. 

On September 20, 1924, 25 adults of Cicadula sexnotata^ hatched and 
reared on yellowed aster plants, were transferred to each of 20 young peach 
seedlings growing in pots. Fifty similar adults were transferred to each of 

8 other healthy young peach seedlings, while 8 additional healthy seedlings 
of the same age served as checks. After 10 days all the insects confined on 
these plants were dead. C. sexnotata can not live indefinitely on the peach. 
None of the peach seedlings showed symptoms of yellows during the 2 
years they were kept under observation. 

Attempts were also made to transfer peach yellows to aster plants by 
means of C. sexnotata. During the summer of 1924, buds from a yellowed 
Elberta peach tree were budded into healthy young seedlings. In the spring 
of 1925 the seedlings were cut back and the buds were forced in the usual 
w^ay. The diseased buds grew into^small trees during the summer. Some 
of these trees brought into a greenhouse in the autumn produced the 
secondary shoots and yellowed foliage typical of peach yellows. On Janu- 
ary 20, 1926, 312 virus-free nymphs of C. sexnotata in the first, second, and 
third instars were confined on one of these yellowed peach trees. After 5 
days only 27 of the insects remained alive. They were transferred to a 
succession of healthy young aster plants as follows: aster number i was 
exposed from Jan. 25 to Feb. 2 ; aster number 2 from Feb. 2 to Feb. 8; aster 
number 3 from Feb. 8 to Feb. 13; aster number 4 from Feb. 13 to Feb. 20; 
aster number 5 from Feb. 20 to Feb. 25; aster number 6 from Feb. 25 to 
Mar. I ; aster number 7 from Mar. i to Mar. 9; aster number 8 from Mar. 

9 to Mar. 25; aster number 9 from Mar. 25 to Mar. 28; aster number 10 
from Mar. 28 to Mar. 31 ; and aster number 1 1 from Mar. 31 to Apr. 5. On 
March 9, 18 of the original 27 insects remained alive. On April 5, when the 
last exposure was completed, only one insect was living. All the aster 
plants remained healthy during the 2 months they were kept under observa- 
tion. The experiment shows that Cicadula can not transmit peach yellows 
from peach to aster. 

Attempts were also made to transfer peach yellows to healthy peach 
seedlings by means of C. sexnotata, but only negative results were obtained. 

The experiments described above indicate that Cicadula is unable to 
transfer aster yellows to the peach or peach yellows to peach or to aster. 
They also bring evidence that aster yellows and peach yellows are distinct 
diseases. They do not, however, preclude the possibility that some other 
insect species might be able to transfer aster yellows to the peach. 
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The Stuat Disease of Dahlia 

Since aster yellows attacks many Composites it was tliouglit that it 
might go to the Dahlia and that it might be identical with the well known 
stunt disease of this plant. Attempts were, therefore, made to transmit 
aster yellows to Dahlia plants by means of Cicadula sexnotala. Dahlia seed 
of the variety Collarette listed in Henderson’s seed catalog for 1926 under 
the number 2072 was planted in flats in a greenhouse. Potted seedlings of 
this variety were used in all experiments described below. 

On March 3, 1926, 100 virus-carrying adults of Cicadula sexnotata were 
placed on each of 2 healthy young Dahlia plants. Two other plants of the 
same age and variety not exposed to insects served as checks. The insects 
were confined on the plants for 7 days. They were then removed. The 
plants were fumigated and placed in an insect-proof cage, where they were 
kept under observation for 3 months. The 2 plants exposed to insects 
remained small and produced many secondary shoots, while the check plants 
grew normally. In order to determine whether the stunted condition of 
these plants w^as due to the presence of the aster yellows virus the following 
experiment was made. 

On April 19, 1926, 150 virus-free nymphs of C. sexnotata in the third, 
fourth, and fifth instars were confined on one of the stunted plants exposed 
to insects in the first experiment. The same number of virus-free nymphs 
in similar stages of development were confined on one of the check plants. 
The insects were kept on these plants for one week. Thirty insects from 
each culture were then placed on each of 4 healthy young aster plants. 
Thirty adults from a yellowed aster plant placed on another healthy young 
aster served as a check. These 9 insect cultures were transferred to a suc- 
cession of healthy young aster plants as follows : the nine plants of the first 
series were exposed from April 26 to April 28 ; those of the second series from 
April 28 to April 30; those of the third series from April 30 to May 4; those 
of the fourth series from May 4 to May 7 ; those of the fifth series from May 
7 to May 10 ; and those of the sixth series from May 10 to May 14. The 24 
aster plants exposed to insects from the stunted Dahlia plant as well as the 
24 aster plants exposed to insects from the normal Dahlia plant remained 
healthy during 2 months that they were kept under observation. The 6 
plants exposed to the culture of insects from the yellowed aster plant all 
became diseased. The experiment proves that the insects were unable to 
obtain the aster yellows virus from the stunted Dahlia plant. They did not 
spread the disease under conditions favorable for its transmission. It also 
brings evidence that the stunting produced in the first experiment was due 
to insect injury and not to the aster yellows disease. 

In order to test further this conclusion, an experiment In which Dahlia 
seedlings were exposed to small numbers of virus-carrying and virus-free 
insects was undertaken. Three insect colonies consisting of 30 virus- 
carrying adults each and one colony of insects consisting of 30 virus-free 
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adults were transferred to a succession of healthy young Dahlia plants. 
The first set of plants were exposed to these colonies from May 21 to May 28 ; 
the second set from May 28 to June i ; the third set from June i to June 4 ; 
the fourth set from June 4 to June 7; the fifth set from June 7 to June ii. 
Five Dahlia seedlings of the same age and variety served as checks. All 
plants were kept under observation for 2 months. The plants exposed to 
virus-carrying insects grew as fast and were as free from secondary shoots as 
those exposed to virus-free insects. The plants exposed to virus-carrying 
as well as those exposed to virus-free insects remained normal and similar 
to the check plants. The experiment proves that when Dahlia seedlings are 
exposed to only 30 virus-bearing insects for a few days they not only remain 
free from yellows but suffer no noticeable effects from the feeding of the 
insects. . ' ■ ■ ' * , 

The experiments with Dahlia seedlings prove that Cicadula sexnoiata 
does not transfer aster yellows to Dahlia plants under conditions favorable 
for the transmission of the disease. All evidence obtained indicates that 
the disease known as Dahlia stunt is distinct from aster yellows. Severe 
injury to Dahlia seedlings caused by the feeding of large numbers of C. 
sexnotata prodnces stunting and growth of secondary shoots. Such plants 
resemble those having stunt disease, but it is not considered that stunt 
disease is in any way related to the feeding of this leafhopper, since C\ 
sexnotata does not occur in large numbers on Dahlia plants. 

Yellows Disease of the Strawberry 

In the autumn of 1924, Mr. George M. Darrow of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture kindly sent the writer several specimens of yellowed straw- 
berry plants. The plants were placed in a garden near a bed of healthy 
strawberry plants. During the summer of 1925 it was observed that the 
yellows spread in some way to previously healthy plants. This yellows 
disease of the strawberry does not closely resemble aster yellows. Neverthe- 
less, attempts were made to transmit aster yellows to strawberry plants. 
Thirty mrus-cdLrTymg oi Cicadula sexnotata hBXchtd and reared bn 

yellowed aster plants were confined on 4 healthy strawberry plants for 
5 days. They were then removed and the plants were fumigated. Three 
other healthy strawberry plants were exposed in a cage containing several 
hundred virus-carrying leafhoppers for 2 weeks. The plants were then 
removed and fumigated. Two plants not exposed to insects served as checks. 
All plants remained healthy during 3 months that they were kept under 
observation. This experiment brings evidence that aster yellows can not 
be transmitted to the strawberry by C. sexnotata axid that it is not identical 
with the yellows disease observed on the strawberry. Whether this yellows 
is identical with the strawberry yellows recently described by Plakidas (22) 
is not known. 
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False Blossom of the Cranberry 

Some of t.he symptoms of aster yellows are sim,ilar to those associated 
with the false-blossom disease of the ci'anberry. It was thought that the 
two diseases might be identical. Several attempts were made to transmit 
aster yellows to healthy young cranberry seedlings b}-^ means of Cicadnla 
sexnotata. Since all these attempts resulted in failure, only one experiment 
will be described in detail. 

On September 20, 1924, 6 healthy cranberry plants were placed in a 
large cage containing several hundred virus-carrying adults of C sexmotata.. 
They were left in the cage for 2 weeks, after which time they were removed 
and fumigated. Two similar plants not exposed to insects served as checks. 
x\ll plants remained healthy during 6 months that they were kept under 
observation. 

Since it was not possible to transmit aster yellows to the cranberry by 
means of C. sexmotaM, it is concluded that this disease is distinct from false- 
blossom. 

Failure of Mechanical Transmission 

During the past 3 years many attempts have been made to transmit 
aster yellows mechanically. The following experiments indicate the 
methods used. 

Portions of yellowed plants were crushed and the undiluted juice was 
taken for use. The juice was transferred by means of absorbent cotton to 
wounds made in several different ways. Wounds were made in the tissues of 
the plants to be inoculated, (i) by jabbing a needle into the lower portions 
of petioles of the youngest mature leaves; (2) by cutting ofif the youngest 
mature leaves; (3) by slitting with scissors the youngest leaves large enough 
to cut; (4) by tearing with forceps leaves of different ages; (5) by jabbing 
a needle into stems and buds; and (6) by rubbing and crushing 3^0 ung leaves 
between thumb and finger. Twelve plants wei“e wounded by each of these 
methods, and a liberal amount of juice from diseased plants was rubbed into 
the wounds. Twelve unwoimded and uninoculated plants served as checks. 
The plants were kept in insect-proof cages under favorable conditions for 
growth. All the plants were from seed planted 46 days before the experi- 
ment was started. All plants remained healthy for 2 months after they were 
inoculated, when the experiment was ended. The experiment shows that 
yellows is not transmitted under the conditions and by the methods used. 

In another experiment, juice from diseased leaves was thoroughly nibbed 
into young leaves wounded by crushing between thumb and finger. One 
hundred fifty young plants were subjected to this treatment- All the plants 
remained healthy during 56 days that they were kept under observation. 

Diseased leaf tissue from a yellowed a.ster plant was crushed and forced 
into small slits made in the petioles of leaves of 12 healthy young aster 
plants. Twelve similar unwounded plants kept in the same greenhouse 
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served as checks. All plants remained healthy during the 2 months the 
experiment was in progress. 

At another time crushed leaf tissues from diseased plants were placed 
in wounds made in stems and leaf petioles of 25 healthy young aster plants. 
Juice from diseased leaves was passed through filter paper in order to re- 
move bits of tissue, and *was then injected by means of a hypodermic needle 
into the stems and leaf petioles of 20 other healthy young aster plants. 
Unfiltered juice from yellowed aster plants was rubbed into wounds made 
on leaves by scratching lightly with a sharp needle. Six needle scratches 
were made close together and parallel to the long axis of the leaf, and 6 
more at right angles to and across the first 6 scratches. Four leaves were 
wounded on each plant, and 25 plants were subjected to the treatment. 
Fresh unfiltered juice was applied to wounds made by rubbing young leaves 
between thumb and finger. Twenty-five healthy young plants were treated 
in this way. All the plants used in the experiment were kept under observa- 
tion for 2 months. All remained healthy. 

Four hundred adults of Cicadula sexnotata reared on yellowed aster 
plants were confined in a large test tube for one hour. At the end of this 
period the bottom and sides of the tube were covered with feces. The in- 
sects were removed, and a few cubic centimeters of water were added to the 
tube. The feces were then dislodged and rubbed up in the water by means 
of a camers-hair brush. This mixture was rubbed into 60 needle-jab wounds 
made in the leaves and petioles of each of 50 healthy young aster plants. 
The plants were kept under observation for 3 months, but all remained 
healthy. 

Juice was extracted from the crushed leaves of 10 different aster plants 
that had been diseased for varying periods of time. One of the plants 
showed the earliest recognizable symptoms of yellows. The other 9 plants 
had been diseased for periods of time varying from 3 days to 6 weeks. The 
juice from these plants was mixed and rubbed into 60 needle jabs made 
in the young leaves of each of 25 rapidly growing, healthy young plants. 
All the plants remained healthy during 2 months that they were kept under 
observation. 

Two hundred adults of C. sexnotata hatched and reared on yellowed aster 
plants were crushed in a mortar and rubbed up in a small amount of water. 
The mixture was then rubbed into 60 needle- jab wounds made in the young 
leaves of each of 25 healthy young plants. All plants used in this experi- 
ment were kept under observation for 2 months. All remained healthy. 

Buds from diseased bi'anches were budded into the main stems of 12 
large, healthy aster plants. The buds were inserted near the ground level. 
They lived in 7 of the 12 plants. The other 5 buds died. The plants in 
which the buds grew were cut back to within a few inches of the ground 
level. This was done in order to force the buds into growth. All the 
diseased buds produced small diseased branches. The buds in the axils of 
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leaves above the point where the diseased buds were inserted also grew into 
short branches. In the cases of 3 of the plants, these branches became 
yellowed. The other 4 plants died before disease was ^served in the 
Ranches above the point of insertion of the diseased bud. The experiment 
shows that yellows can be transmitted by budding. All attempts to trans er 
aster yellows mechanically, except by budding, have failed. 


Yellows not Transmitted through Aster Seed 
Most virus diseases of plants are not readily transmitted through seeds. 






Smith (2'i), working with peach pits from yellowed trees, obtained very 
poor gen^ination. The pits that germinated gave healthy seedlings. Miss 
Westerdijk (32) claims that tomato mosaic is transxnitted through tomato 
seed, but Dickson (5) and Gardner and Kendrick (9) grew thousands of 
plants from seed of mosaic tomatoes without getting a single diseased seed- 
ling. Wilbrink and Ledeboer (33) and others have shown that supr cane 
mosaic is not transmitted by sugar cane seed. Brandes and Klaphaak (2) 
reached the same conclusion regarding its relation to seeds of corn and of 
certain wild grasses. According to Doolittle and Walker (6), cucumber 
mosaic is not transmitted by the seeds of cucumber, squash, muskmelon, and 
pumpkin, but is transmitted by the seeds of the wild cucumber, Mtcrampehs 

The mosaic diseases of leguminous plants, on the other hand, seem to be 
quite generally transmitted through seed. This was found to occur m the 
Le of the mosaic of pea bean by Reddick and Stewart (23) arid for the 
mosaic of lima bean by McClintock (16) . Gardner and Mrick (8) have 
shown that mosaic is transmitted by soybean seed, and Dickon (5) has 
shown that it is transmitted by the seed of Trifohum pratense, T. hybndum, 
Melilotus alba, and Pisum sativum. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that yellowed aster plants 
often show the symptoms of disease on one side only. The same one- 
sided infection is also shown by many of the diseased flower heads. Seeds 
were collected from the diseased and healthy flower heads of a number of 
aster plants showing one-sided infection. Seeds were also co ecte rom 
flower heads showing one-sided infection. Seeds from wholly diseased 
flower heads and from diseased parts of partly diseased flower heads do not 
germinate. During the fall and winter of 1923 approximately 1,200 aster 
seedlings were grown from seeds from partly diseased aster plants, and 600 
seedlings were grown from seeds from partly diseased flower heads. A 
these seedlings remained healthy during the 2 months that they were kep 
under observation. During the 2 years that have passed since these ex- 
periments were completed, many hundreds of seedlings have been ^own 
seeds of partly diseased aster plants, but in no case have yellowed 
been obtained. Chlorotic seedlings occasionally appear but die 
few weeks.,. They are similar to the albinos produced by many 
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different species of plants. They do not resemble plants having yellows. 
It seems safe to conclude that aster yellows is very rarely, if ever, transmitted 
through aster seeds. 

OVERWVINTERING OF AsTER YeLLOWS 

All evidence obtained to date indicates that aster yellows is not trans- 
mitted through the seeds of aster plants or through the eggs of the carrier 
insect. As the aster is an annual and the transmitting insect seems to pass 
the winter in the egg stage only, these two organisms are probably unable 
to carry it over winter. It is possible that yellows may be transmitted 
through the seeds of some host plant other than aster. It is also possible 
that some other insect may be able to transmit and to carry it through the 
winter. But biennial and perennial host plants furnish the only means by 
which aster yellows is now known to overwinter. 

In the early spring of 1925 several wild plants of Plantago major L., 
Chrysanthemum leucanthemum L., Sonchus anmnsis L., Poa annua L,, and 
a perennial species of Erigeron suspected of having yellows, were trans- 
planted together with healthy-appearing specimens of the same species from 
golf links near the Boyce Thompson Institute to pots placed in insect-proof 
cages in a greenhouse. On June 20 approximately 100 virus-free nymphs 
were transferred to a yellowed and to a healthy-appearing plant of Plantago 
major. They were allowed to feed on these plants for 4 days. The nymphs 
were then removed, and each of the two lots was divided into 4 approxi- 
mately equal lots of about 25 insects each. They were then separately 
caged on 8 healthy young aster plants. After 10 days the 8 colonies were 
transferred to 8 other healthy young aster plants. Six days later they were 
again transferred to another set of healthy young aster plants on which they 
were allowed to feed for 6 days. All the plants in the first set remained 
healthy. Three of the plants in the second set, and the 3 corresponding 
plants in the third series on which insects from the yellowed plantain had 
fed, became diseased. The aster plants on which the insects from the 
healthy plantain fed, and the plants on which one of the colonies from the 
diseased plantain fed, remained healthy. The plants were then fumigated, 
and approximately 100 virus-free nymphs were placed on one of the aster 
plants to which yellows had been transmitted from plantain. An equal 
number of virus-free nymphs were placed on one of the healthy aster plants. 
They were kept on these plants for 4 days. The 2 colonies were then trans- 
ferred to 2 healthy plantain plants. They were left on these plants for 3 
weeks. At the end of this period all insects were removed and the plants 
were fumigated. The plant on which insects from the yellowed aster had 
fed became diseased; that on which the insects from the healthy aster had 
fed remained healthy. The diseased plantain showed clearing of veins and 
other symptoms similar to those observed on the plantain found growing 
on the golf links. The experiment proves that the disease observed on 
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Plantago major early in the spring is aster yellows and that from such a 
plant it can be transmitted to asters by Cicadula sexnotata. 

Ten virus-free adult leafhoppers were placed on yellowed specimens of 
each of the following plants transplanted from the golf links : Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum Sonchus arvensis L., Poa annua L., and Erigeron sp. 
The same number of insects were placed on healthy specimens of each of 
these plants. After feeding on the plants for 6 days all insects were trans- 
ferred to healthy aster plants on which they were allowed to feed for 3 
weeks. The insects from the yellowed Chrysanthemum, the yellowed 
Sonchus, and the yellowed Erigeron transmitted yellows to the aster plants 
on which they fed. The insects from the yellowed Poa annua plant and 
those from the 4 check plants failed to transmit the disease. The experi- 
ment proves that the yellows found early in the spring on Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum, Sonchus arvensis, and Erigeron sp. is aster yellows and that it 
can be transmitted from these plants to asters by Cicadula. It also shows 
that the yellowed Poa annua plants did not have aster yellows. Subsequent 
experiments in which attempts were made to transfer aster yellows from 
diseased asters to healthy-appearing Poa annua plants proved that this 
species is not susceptible to the aster disease. The yellowing of the Poa 
annua plants was probably due to some unfavorable soil condition, for when 
the yellowed plants were placed in rich garden soil they recovered and be- 
came normal green in color. 

While the above-described experiments prove that the yellows appearing 
on several wild perennials in June is aster yellows, they do not definitely 
prove that the disease was carried over winter in these plants. In order to 
obtain direct evidence on this point, several Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
plants and one Plantago major plant to which yellows was transmitted in the 
summer of 1925 were planted in a flower garden in the autumn. Healthy 
check plants of the same species were placed in the same garden. The 
diseased plants showed yellows on the new growth appearing in the spring of 
1926. The experiment proves that these perennials carry the disease over 
winter. There are doubtless many other susceptible perennials on which 
the disease may pass the winter. It is thought, however, that the 3 species 
just mentioned are the most important winter carriers of the disease in the 
eastern United States. 

The Paris daisy and other cultivated chrysanthemums grown in green- 
houses also carry yellows over winter. Yellowed Paris daisies were found in 
several commercial greenhouses during the past two winters. Some of 
these plants were experimentally proven to have aster yellows. Cuttings 
made from such plants and put outside during the summer serve as foci of 
infection. A yellows reported by Nelson (18) on glasshouse-grown chrys- 
anthemums in Michigan is probably identical with the aster yellows disease. 
Cicadula sexnotata is not a greenhouse insect, and so far as known aster 
yellows never spreads in commercial greenhouses. Many chrysanthemums 
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are propagated by cuttings which are often placed outside in garden plots 
during the summer. It is at this time that Cicadula transmits yellows to 
them, but the symptoms of the disease may not be noticeable when the 
plants are brought into greenhouses in the autumn. 

Influence of Yellows on the Susceptibility of Plants, to, other , 

Diseases 

A species of Botrytis which Prof. H. H. Whetzel has kindly informed me 
belongs to a Botrytis of the cinerea type is a common parasite of the China 
aster. It causes a damping-olf of young plants and a wilt disease of old 
plants. It frequently forms small black sclerotia on aster seeds. The 
sclerotia carry the fungus to the seed bed, where numerous conidia are 
produced. This fungus attacks yellowed plants much more readily than 
healthy ones. It is the direct cause of the premature dying of most yellowed 
plants. The yellows disease apparently lowers the resistance of aster tissues 
to the fungus. It predisposes aster plants to attack b}^ this Botrytis in much 
the same way that sugar cane mosaic predisposes sugar cane leaves to attack 
by the red-rot fungus CoUetotrichmn falcatumi Went (13). 

The leaf petioles of several yellowed and healthy aster plants were 
inoculated with the crown-gall organism, Bacteriiim t-umejaciens Smith. 
Similar galls were produced on both yellowed and healthy plants. The galls 
on healthy leaves were green while those on Y^ollowed leaves were chlorotic. 
No difference was observed between the susceptibility of healthy and that 
of yellowed tissues to this organism. 

Aster yellows was readily transmitted to Asclepias nivea L., infected 
with the flagellate Herpetomofias elmassiani Migone, by means of Cicadula 
sexnotata. The flagellate flourished in the latex of the yellowed milkweed 
and seemed unaffected by yellows in spite of the fact that the plant itself 
showed marked symptoms. The latex of the yellowed plant is apparently as 
suitable a medium for the growth of the flagellate as is the latex of healthy 
plants. No noticeable change in the susceptibility of the plant to the 
flagellate was observed even when the yellows disease had reached an ad- 
vanced stage. 

Incubation Period of Aster Yellows in its Insect Carrier 

During the winter of 1924 several experiments were undertaken to test 
the ability of the different instars of the nymphs of Cicadula sexnotata to 
transmit aster yellows. Cultures consisting of 100 nymphs in each of the 
5 different instars were used. The nymphs were hatched and kept until the 
time when they were tested on yellowed aster plants. Twenty-five adult 
insects from similar cultures were used as a check. Each culture was caged 
separately on a healthy young aster plant for 2 days. The insects were then 
removed. The plants were fumigated and placed in an insect-proof cage. 
After 17 days the plant exposed to adult insects became diseased. The other 
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5 plants that were exposed to nymphs remained healthy during the 2 months 
that they were kept under observation. The experiment was repeated and 
again gave the same results. 

It was thought that the nymphs might not feed as deeply in the plant 
tissues as do adults, and that they might be able to transmit the disease if 
very young plants were used. Nymphs in the fourth and fifth instars were 
accordingly placed on young aster plants having 2 pairs of leaves only. 
The tissues of such plants are very tender and easily pierced, but the nymphs 
failed to transmit the disease. Other experiments proved that adults from 
nymphs incapable of transmitting yellows can transmit the disease without 
feeding on yellowed plants after reaching maturity. The nymphs take up 
the virus. Further experiments showed that virus-free adult insects are 
unable to transmit yellows directly after feeding on diseased plants. A 
period of approximately 2 weeks must elapse between the time they feed on 
such plants and the time when they are first capable of transmitting the 
virus. This interval is referred to as the incubation period of the virus in 
the insect. The virus of curly-top of beets has been shown to go through a 
similar but much shorter incubation period in the beet leafhopper (27, 24). 
It was found that all instars of the nymphs of Cicadula are capable of 
taking up the virus. They are unable to transmit it because the incuba- 
tion period in the insect is usually longer than the period necessary for the 
n3miphs to reach maturity. 

It was found, however, that under certain circumstances the incubation 
period is shorter than the time necessary for nymphs to reach maturity, and 
in that case they are able to transmit the disease. In one experiment 80 
newly hatched nymphs were confined on a yellowed aster plant for 14 days. 
They were then confined for successive periods of time on 3 healthy young 
aster plants. They were kept on the first plant 4 days, on the second plant 
4 days, and on the third plant 7 days. The first plant remained healthy, 
but the second and third plants became diseased. None of the insects had 
reached maturity at the end of the 22d day, when they were transferred from 
the second plant. The virus had, however, completed its incubation period, 
and the nymphs transmitted the disease. This result was obtained with a 
culture of insects kept at a relatively low temperature. At temperatures of 
70° F. or above most of the insects mature before the incubation period is 
completed. 

The fact that an incubation period is necessary before insects that 
obtain the virus become inoculative is. considered to be important evidence 
as to the nature of the virus. For this reason the incubation period was 
carefully studied. Thirty-four experiments were performed which show 
the existence and approximate length of the incubation period in insects of ’ 
different ages and with virus obtained from different host plants. The 
details of some of these experiments are shown in table 3. The numbers at 
the head of each column in the table indicate the dates on which plants were 
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exposed to virus-carrying insects. The insects remamed on each plant until 
the next date shown in the table. Plants that remained healthy are indi- 
cated by the plus sign; those that became diseased, by the double plus sign. 
All plants used in the experiments summarized in the table were kept under 
daily observation. The numbers immediately below each double plus sign 
show the number of days between the time the plants were exposed to insects 
and the time when the first symptoms of disease were obseiwed. These 
figures show in each case the incubation period of the disease in the plant. 
The first column in the table describes by number the cultures of insects 
used in each of the 7 experiments. The last column in the table gives, for 
each experiment, the length of the incubation period of the virus in the 
insects used. Vigorous colonies of insects were used in every case. Before 
some of the experiments were ended, however, the colonies had grown old. 
All plants were kept under observation until May 15. 

The insect culture described as number i in the table consisted of 30 
virus-free nymphs in the first, second, and third instars. The number in 
each instar was not recorded. The colony was placed on a yellowed Calend- 
ula plant on January 20. On Jamiar\^ 25 it was removed and placed on the 
first plant shown in the table. The insects remained on this plant until 
January 28. From this date until March 13 they were transferred daily 
to new plants. They were then transferred to new plants every 2 days or 
after longer intervals as shown in the table. The culture was transferred 
at frequent intervals until April 15, when the experiment was ended, but only 
the results obtained to March 22 are shown in the table. The 10 plants on 
which the insects fed from January 25 to February 5 remained healthy. Of 
the 47 plants on which they fed from February 6 to April 15 all but 3 
took the disease. The 3 plants that escaped infection were exposed after 
March 28, wfiien the insect culture was becoming old and weak. Only 
2 of the original 30 insects were alive on this date. The experiment shows an 
incubation period in the insect of from 12 to 17 days: 17 days if the virus 
was picked up on the first day the insects were on the yellowed Calendula 
plant, and 12 days if it was picked up on the last day. 

The insect culture described in the table as number 2 consisted of 30 
nymphs in the first instar when the experiment was started on January 15. 
The insects were hatched and kept on a yellowed aster plant until taken 
for use in the experiment. They varied in age from a few hours to 3 days. 
None was more than 3 days old. They were kept from January 15 to 
January 28 on 4 healthy young aster plants. The plants were exposed for 
various periods of time as shown in the table. i\ll remamed healthy. 
From January 28 to March 13 they were transferred daily to new plants. 
All plants exposed to the culture from January 29 to March 3 became 
diseased. All plants exposed after March 3 remained healthy. Twelve of 
the original 30 insects were living on this date. It is possible that these 12 
insects were the youngest in the culture and that they were taken from the 
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diseased plant on which they hatched before they had opportunity to feed. 
An incubation period of the virus in the insects of from 14 to 17 days is 
shown by this experiment. 

The insect culture described as number 3 in the table consisted of 100 
virus-free adults when the experiment was started January 28. The insects 
were placed on a yellowed aster plant on January 28 and were removed on 
January 29. The first 36 plants used in this experiment are shown in 
Plate XL. The insect colony was kept on each plant for one day. The 
plant shown on the left side of the picture was diseased long before the 
experiment was started, and is the one from which the insects obtained the 
virus. They were kept on the plant exactly 24 hours. From January 29 
to March 13 they were transferred daily to new plants. The 11 plants on 
which the insects fed from January 29 to February 8 remained healthy. 
The 21 plants on which they were cultured from February 9 to March i 
became diseased. The next 2 plants remained healthy, while the last of 
the 36 plants shown in the picture became diseased. The plants exposed on 
March 4, 7, 8, and 9 became diseased. The other plants exposed after 
March i remained healthy. Thirteen of the original 100 insects were living 
on that date. It is possible that most of these insects did not obtain the 
virus during the 24 hours they were on the diseased plant. The experiment 
shows an incubation period of 12 days. 

The insect culture described as number 4 in the table consisted of 100 
virus-free adults when the experiment was started. They were allowed to 
feed on a yellowed aster plant from January 26 to January 29. After this 
date they were transferred daily to new healthy young aster plants until 
March 7. All the 14 plants exposed from January 29 to February ii 
remained healthy. All the 24 plants exposed between February 12 and 
March 7 became diseased except that exposed March 5, when the culture 
was old and weak. On that date, 16 of the original 100 insects were living. 
It is possible that these insects failed to obtain the virus during the 3 days 
they were on the yellowed aster plant. An incubation period in the insects 
of from 14 to 17 days is shown in this experiment ; 17 days if the virus was 
picked up on the first day the insects were on the yellowed plant, and 14 
days if it was picked up on the last day. 

The insect culture described as number 5 in the table consisted of 30 
virus-free nymphs in the first instar when the experiment was started. They 
were confined on a yellowed Calendula plant from January 13 to January 15. 
They were then transferred to new plants at intervals, as shown in the table. 
From January 28 to February 17 they were transferred daily. The 3 plants 
on which the insects fed from January 15 to January 27 remained healthy. 
The 21 plants on which they fed from January 28 to February 17 became 
diseased. An incubation period in the insects of from 13 to 15 days is 
shown in this experiment ; 15 days, if the virus was picked up on the first 
day the insects were on the yellowed Calendula plant, and 13 days if it was 
picked up on the last day. 
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The insect culture described as number 6 in the table consisted of 30 
virus-free adults when the experiment was started. They were confined on 
a yellowed aster plant for 2 days, from January 26 to January 28. From 
January 28 to February 17 they were transferred daily to new healthy young 
aster plants. All the plants on which they fed from January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 6 remained healthy. All the plants on .which they fed after February 
6 became diseased. An incubation period of from 10 to 12 days is shown 
in this experiment; 12 days if the virus was picked up on the first day the 
insects were on the yellowed aster plant, and 10 days if it was picked up on 
the last day. 

The insect culture described as number 7 in the table consisted of 30 
nymphs in the first, secondhand third instars when the experiment was 
started. No record was made of the numbers in each instar. The insects 
were placed on a yellowed Calendula plant on January 20 and were kept on 
the plant until January 25. On the latter date they were placed on a healthy 
young aster plant. They were kept on this plant for 3 days, after which 
they were transferred daily until February 17. The twelve plants on which 
they fed from January 25 to February 7 remained healthy. The 10 plants 
on which they fed from February 8 to February 17 became diseased. The 
experiment shows an incubation period in the insect of from 14 to 19 days. 

The results obtained with the different insect colonies described in the 
table are in close agreement, although some variation is shown in the length 
of the incubation period in the different colonies. All the experiments show 
that virus-free insects are unable to transmit yellows immediately after 
feeding on yellowed plants. An interval of at least 10 days was necessary 
in every case before any of the colonies were inoculative. With one excep- 
tion, 10 days is the minimum incubation period shown by the virus in the 34 
insect colonies that have been tested. In one experiment a plant, exposed 
6 days after the insects used had first fed on a yellowed plant, became 
diseased. Six other plants following this one in the series, and exposed to 
the insects after this plant, remained healthy. It is thought that the plant 
had been accidentally inoculated before being used in the experiment. If 
this assumption is correct, the minimum incubation period is not less than 
10 days. It is interesting to note that the minimum incubation period of 
the virus in the insect is of approximately the same length as the minimum 
incubation period of the disease in aster plants. 

A study of the table will show that the incubation period of the disease 
in different aster plants varies between rather wide limits. The average 
incubation period in the plants used in the experiments summarized in the 
table is about 18 days. The shortest period shown is by a plant used in 
experiment number i and exposed February 19. The longest periods 
shown are by plants exposed on February 6 and February 12 in experiments 
numbers i and 4. The plant in experiment number i gave an incubation 
period of 39 days; that in experiment number 4, one of 38 days. This 
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period is considerably longer than that shown by any of the other plants 
and is more than twice the average incubation period shown by the other 
plants. It is interesting that the disease was transmitted to both these 
plants by insects in which the virus had just finished its incubation period. 
This suggests that the changes which probably occur during the incubation 
period of the virus in the insects may not have been completed when the 
virus was transmitted to the plants, but that they had progressed sufficiently 
to make possible a slow development of the disease in the plants. That the 
condition of the virus in the insect can influence the length of the incubation 
period in the plant is evidence in favor of the view that the causative agent 
is biological rather than chemicaL 

Retention of the Virus by Insects Cultured on Immune Plants 

Many attempts were made to determine whether colonies of insects 
confined on plants immune to yellows would lose the virus. 

On December 4, 1925, 30 nymphs in the first instar, which had been 
hatched and kept on a yellowed plant, were transferred to rye plants. 
They were kept on these plants for 33 days. The rye plants remained 
healthy in appearance. The 25 insects that were alive at the end of this 
period were transferred to a healthy young aster plant. After 6 days 
they were removed and placed on a second aster plant. After ii days they 
were placed on a third, and after 7 days on a fourth, aster plant. They 
were kept on this last plant for one week. All the aster plants became 
diseased. The rye plants on which the cultures had been kept for 33 
days were fumigated and placed in another cage. Thirty virus-free nymphs 
were confined on these plants for one month. They were then transferred 
to a succession of 4 healthy aster plants. They were kept on each of these 
plants for one week. The four plants remained healthy during the 2 months 
they were kept under observation. The experiment proves that nymphs 
in the first instar take up the virus and are able to retain it for at least 33 
days when kept on rye plants. It also shows that rye plants do not carry 
the virus. 

On November 18, 1925, 30 nymphs in the first instar, hatched and kept 
on a yellowed aster plant, were transferred to rye plants. They were 
kept on these plants for a period of 7 weeks. The colony was then trans- 
ferred successively to 4 different aster plants. It was kept on the first 
plant 6 days, on the second, ii days, on the third, 7 days, and on the 
fourth, 8 days. All the aster plants became diseased. The rye plants were 
fumigated and placed in an insect-proof cage. Thirty virus-free nymphs 
in different instars were confined on these plants for 2 weeks. They were 
then transferred successively to 4 healthy aster plants. They were kept on 
these plants for periods of 6, ii, 7, and 8 days. All 4 plants remained 
healthy during 2 months that they were kept under observation. The 
experiment proves that the virus is retained by the insects for at least 49 
days. 
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On January 19, 1926, 100 nymphs in the first instar, hatched and kept 
on a yellowed aster plant, were transferred to rye plants. The colony was 
kept on these plants for 2 months. On March 19, the insects were taken 
from the rye plants and transferred successively at intervals of a few days 
to 8 different healthy young aster plants. The transfers were made on the 
following dates: March 19, 22, 25, 27, 29, 31, April i, and April 5. All 
8 aster plants exposed to these insects became diseased. The rye plants 
were fumigated, and 30 virus-free nymphs were confined on them for 2 
weeks. The colony was then removed and transferred successively to 4 
different aster plants. The insects were confined on each of these plants 
for 7 days. All remained healthy. The experiment proves that the virus 
was retained by the insects during the 59 days they were on the rye plants 
and during an additional 16 days that they were kept on healthy aster plants. 
Only 7 of the original 100 insects were alive when the experiment was ended. 
They retained the virus for a period of 75 days. During this time the 
insects passed through the 5 instars to maturity and old age. The fact 
that they retain the virus over such a long period of time is considered to be 
evidence in favor of the view that the causative agent is biological rather 
than chemical. 

Insect Exposure to Yellowed Aster Plants 

It was observed in early experiments that certainty of transmission of 
aster yellows by cultures of Cicadula sexnotata depends on the number of 
insects used and on the length of time they are kept on yellowed plants. 
Many insect cultures readily transmit yellows when young but fail to trans- 
mit it when they grow old. Old colonies of insects are always reduced in 
numbers. It was thought that virus-carrying individuals might be shorter- 
lived than virus-free individuals, and that, when cultures grow old, only 
virus-free insects are left. 

Several experiments were made to determine the exposure necessary for 
a medium-sized insect culture to obtain the yellows virus. Twenty virus- 
free adults were confined for 2 hours on each of 3 yellowed aster plants. 
Twenty similar adults confined for the same period of time on a healthy 
plant served as a check culture. Each culture was then transferred to a 
succession of 4 healthy aster plants. The colonies were kept on each plant 
for one week. All plants remained healthy, showing that a feeding period 
of 2 hours is not long enough to render colonies virus-bearing. 

In another experiment, 25 virus-free adults were confined on a yellowed 
aster plant for one day. Twenty-five similar adults kept for the same length 
of time on a healthy aster plant served as a check culture. Both cultures 
were transferred to a succession of 4 healthy aster plants. They were 
confined on each plant for one week. The last 2 plants on which the insects 
exposed to the diseased aster fed became diseased. All other plants re- 
mained healthy. The experiment shows that an exposure of one day is 
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sufficient to enable the insects to become virus-bearing. The number of 
insects that obtain the virus in that time is not shown by this experiment. 

It was suggested that insects might be able to take the virus from young 
leaves only, and that those insects that happened to feed on old leaves during 
their exposure to yellowed plants might not become disease carriers. An 
experiment was undertaken to test this hypothesis. Fifty virus-free nymphs 
in the first instar were placed in a large test tube containing old aster leaves 
from a yellowed plant. Thirty virus-free adults were placed on similar 
leaves in another tube. Fifty virus-free n3rmphs and 30 virus-free adults 
were placed in 2 other tubes containing young leaves from yellowed aster 
plants. Fifty similar nymphs and 30 virus-free adults placed in 2 other 
tubes containing both old and young leaves from heaith^^ aster plants served 
as check cultures. All insects were kept in the tubes for 2 days. Each 
culture was then transferred to a succession of 4 healthy 3^oung aster plants. 
The insects were kept on the first set of plants for 10 da^^s ; on the second set 
for 5 da^^s; on the third set for 6 days; and on the fourth set for 2 days. 
The last 2 plants on which the insect cultures exposed to diseased leaves fed 
became diseased in every case. All other plants remained healthy. The 
experiment proves that both nymphs and adults are able to obtain the virus 
from both old and 3^oung leaves. 

It was also thought possible that certain individual insects might be 
immune to the virus and might be able to feed on yellowed plants indefinitely 
without becoming carriers of the disease. An experiment was, therefore, 
undertaken in which individual insects were employed for ^^ellows-trans- 
mission. All the insects used in this experiment were from eggs laid in 
yellowed aster plants, February 19, 1926. The plants were kept in a green- 
house held at temperatures between 70° and 75® F. By March 24 many of 
the insects hatched from these eggs were adults. Since, at the temperatures 
at which the eggs were held, it takes about 12 days for them to hatch, it 
may be assumed that most of the insects were about 3 weeks old on this 
date. One of these young adults was placed in each of 30 lantern-globe 
cages. Thirty similar adults were placed in a single cage. The colony of 
30 insects was designated as culture A. The other 30 insects were given 
culture numbers from I to 30. A succession of 23 healthy ^mung aster 
plants were exposed to the colony and to each of the individual insects that 
lived until the experiment was ended. The different sets of plants were 
exposed for varying periods of time. None was exposed for less than one 
da}^ and none for more than 7 days. In this way the transmission record of 
the colony-" and of each of the 30 individual insects has been obtained. The 
exposures were made on the dates and for the periods of time shown in table 
4. All plants were kept under observation for at least 6 weeks after the 
insects were removed. The results are shown in the table. The plus sign 
indicates that the plant remained healthy; the double plus sign that it 
became diseased; and the asterisk that it died before the incubation period 


Table 4. Individual Transmission Records 
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Transmipion records of 30 individual insects and of a colony consisting of 30 insects. A plus sign (+) indicates a healthy plant; a double 
plus sign ( 4 =) a yellowed plant; an asterisk (*) a dead plant. A minus sign (-) indicates the death of the insect used. The dates given in 
the nrst column snow the periods during which each set of plants was exposed. 
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for the disease in the plant was ended. The minus sign indicates that the 
insect was dead on the date of beginning the exposure under -which the sign 
appears. 

It will be seen that the incubation period of the virus in most of the 
insects had not been completed on March 30, when the first exposure was 
ended. Only the colony and insects numbers 4 and 6 transmitted the 
disease. During the exposure of the second set of plants the colony and 
insects numbers x, 2, 4, 6, 8, ri, 13, 14, 20, 24, and 30 transmitted the disease. 
During the exposure of the third set of plants the colony and all the insects ex- 
cept numbers‘^2, 3, 9, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, 26, 27, and 28 transmitted yellows. 
Insect number 26 died during the exposure of the third plant. During the 
exposure of the fourth set of plants all the insects except numbers 3 and 28 
transmitted the virus. In the fifth exposure all transmitted it except num- 
ber 3. Numbers 3, 17, and 25 died during this exposure. The sixth set of 
plants was exposed for 7 days. The plant on which insect number 24 fed 
died prematurely. The disease was transmitted to all other plants except 
the 2 on which insects numbers 29 and 30 were confined. Insect number 
14 died during the exposure. The seventh set of plants was exposed for 
only one day. During this period all insects transmitted the virus except 
numbers 5, 6, 18, 27, and 30. Insect number 27 died during this exposure. 
The eighth set of plants was also exposed for only one day. All insects 
transmitted the virus except numbers 5, 6, 18, 22, 23, and 28. The ninth 
set of plants was exposed for one day. All insects transmitted the virus 
except numbers 5, 6, 1 1, 18, 22, 23, 29, and 30. The tenth set of plants was 
exposed for two days. The virus was transmitted by all insects except 
numbers 5, 6, 18, 19, 22, 23, and 30. Insect number 2 died during the ex- 
posure. The eleventh set of plants was exposed for one day. The disease 
was transmitted b}^ all insects except numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 22, 23, 28, 
and 29. The twelfth set of plants was exposed for one day, and the virus 
was transmitted by all insects except numbers 5, 6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 22, 23, 28, 
and 29. The plant exposed to insect number 19 died prematurely. The 
thirteenth set of plants was exposed for two days. All insects transmitted 
the virus except numbers 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, 22, 28, and 30. The plants on which 
numbers 5 and 6 fed died prematurely. Insect number 30 died during the 
exposure. The fourteenth set of plants was exposed for 3 days. The 
plant on which insect number 5 fed died before the transmission record was 
obtained. The virus was transmitted by all other insects except numbers 
6, 8, 18, and 22. The fifteenth set of plants was exposed for 4 days. The 
plant on which insect number 5 was confined died prematurely. The disease 
was transmitted to the plants on which all other insects fed except numbers 
6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 22, 23, 24, and 28. Insect number 6 died during this ex- 
posure. The sixteenth set of plants was exposed for 7 days. The plants 
on which insects numbers 18 and 20 fed died prematurely. All insects 
transmitted the disease except numbers 5, 8,18, 20, and 22. Insects numbers 
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I and 20 died during the exposure. The seventeenth set of plants was 
exposed for 7 days. All insects transmitted the virus except numbers 18, 19, 
and 22. Insect number 19 died during the exposure. The eighteenth set 
of plants was exposed for 7 days. The plant on which insect number 22 
fed died before the transmission record was obtained. All other insects 
transmitted the virus except numbers 10, ii, and 18. The nineteenth set 
of plants was exposed for 7 days. All insects transmitted the virus except 
numbers 7, 10, 1 1, 18, 22 and 23. The twentieth set of plants was exposed 
for 7 days. All insects transmitted the disease except numbers 10, i8, 22, 
and 24. The twenty-first set of plants was exposed for 7 days. The plant 
on which insect number 12 fed died prematurely. Insects numbers 7 and 
10 died during the exposure. All other insects transmitted the virus except 
numbers 7, 8, 10, 18, 22, and 23. The twenty-second set of plants was 
exposed for 7 days. All insects transmitted the disease except numbers 
12, 18, 22, and 23. The one insect that remained alive in culture A failed 
to transmit the virus. It died during this exposure. Insect number 29 
also died. The twenty-third set of plants was exposed for 7 days. All 
insects transmitted the virus except numbers 18, 22, and 23. On July 9, 
when the experiment was ended, only 6 of the insects were living. 

The table shows the transmission record of culture A and of the several 
individual insect cultures used. Yellows was transmitted to all plants ex- 
posed to culture A except the last. The single insect that was living when 
this plant was exposed died during the exposure. The record shows that 
the culture was inoculative for at least 80 days, from March 30 to June 18. 
Yellows was transmitted to all except the first plant exposed to insect num- 
ber I. During the time of this exposure the virus had doubtless not com- 
pleted its incubation period in the insect. This leafhopper died during the 
exposure of the sixteenth plant. It, nevertheless, transmitted yellows to 
this plant and to all the other 15 plants on which it fed after the termination 
of the incubation period of the virus. The insect was inoculative for at 
least 39 days, from April 5 to May 14. Insect number 2 was not inoculative 
during the time the first plant was exposed. It transmitted yellows to the 
plant exposed from March 30 to April 5, but failed to transmit it to the 
plant on which it fed from April 5 to April 10. The virus was carried to all 
other plants on which it was confined. The insect died during the exposure 
of the tenth plant, but transmitted yellows to this plant. It was inoculative 
during a period of at least 26 days, from April 5 to May i. Why it did not 
transmit yellows to the plant on which it fed from April 5 to April 10 is not 
known. Insect number 3 died during the exposure of the fifth set of plants. 
It failed to transmit the disease to any of the plants on which it fed. This 
does not prove that it did not obtain the virus. The insect died during the 
exposure of the fifth plant, and may not have fed on this plant. Insect 
number 28 also failed to transmit yellows to the first 4 plants on which it 
was confined. It is assumed that the incubation period of the virus in insects 
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numbers 3 and 28 was not completed during the exposure of the first 4 
sets of plants. Insect number 4 transmitted yellows to all but one of the 
20 plants on which it was confined. This plant was exposed for only one 
day. It was inoculative for a period of at least 73 days, from March 30 to 
June II. Insect number 5 failed to transmit yellows to the first 2 plants 
on which it fed. The incubation period of the virus was probably not com- 
pleted during the time these plants were exposed. It transmitted the 
disease to the next 4 plants, but failed to transmit it to the 10 plants on which 
it fed from April 28 to May 21. Three of these plants died prematurely. 
It was apparently unable to transmit yellows to plants on which it was 
confined for no longer than one or two days, and even failed to transmit it to 
plant number 16 on which it was confined for one week. It did, however, 
transmit the virus to all the 4 plants on which it fed during the last 4 weeks 
of its life. Insect number 6 transmitted the virus to the first 6 plants on 
which it was confined. It failed to transmit it to any of the plants exposed 
after April 28. Insect number 7 failed to transmit yellows to the first 2 
plants, transmitted it to the next 8 plants, failed to transmit it to the next 
3, transmitted it to the fourteenth plant, failed to transmit it to the fifteenth 
plant, transmitted it to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth plants, 
failed to transmit it to the nineteenth plant, transmitted it to the twentieth 
plant, and failed to transmit it to the twenty-first plant. This insect was 
inoculative over a period of at least 62 days, but for some reason did not 
transmit the disease to many of the plants on which it was confined. Insect 
number 8 also transmitted yellows over a long period of time, but without 
taking it to all plants exposed. It was inoculative for at least 88 days, from 
April 5 to July 2. After the completion of the incubation period it carried 
the virus to all but 6 of the 22 plants on which it fed. Insect number 9 
failed to transmit the virus to the first 3 plants on which it was confined. 
The incubation period had undoubtedly not been completed during the time 
these plants were exposed. After this period was terminated the insect 
transmitted yellows to all the 20 plants on which it was confined. It was 
inoculative for a period of at least 77 days. Insect number 10 failed to 
transmit yellows to the first 2 plants on which it was confined, but carried it 
to 12 of the 19 plants on which it fed during the remainder of its life. Insect 
number ii failed to take yellows to the first plant but transmitted it to all 
but one of the next 16 plants. The 2 plants on which it was confined shortly 
before its death remained healthy. Insect number 12 failed to transmit 
yellows to the first 2 plants. It carried the disease to all but 2 of the other 2 1 
plants. One of these plants died prematurely; the other remained. healthy. 
This insect was capable of inoculating plants over a period of at least 83 
days. Insect number 13 failed to transmit yellows to the first plant on 
which it was confined, but carried it to all the other 17 plants on which it 
fed until the time of its death. Insect number 14 carried yellows to all 
except the first plant. It died prematurely. Insect number 15 transmitted 
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the disease to all except the first 3 plants. It was inoculative over a period 
of at least 56 days. The transmission record of insect number 16 is exactly 
like that of insect number 15, except that number 15 lived a few days longer 
and transmitted yellows to one more plant than did number 16. Insect 
number 17 died prematurely. It failed to transmit yellows to the first 2 
plants on which it was confined but carried it to 3 other plants. Insect 
number 18 failed to transmit yellows to the first 3 plants but took it to 
the next 3. It failed to transmit the disease to any of the plants on which 
it fed thereafter. Insect number 19 also failed to transmit yellows to the 
first 3 plants. It carried the disease to ii of the other 14 plants on which 
it fed. One of the 3 healthy plants died prematurely. The other 2 re- 
mained healthy. Insect number 20 transmitted yellows to all the plants 
on which it was confined except the first and last. The last plant died 
before the transmission record was obtained. The insect was inoculative 
for at least 35 days. Insect number 21 transmitted the virus to all plants on 
which it was confined except the first 3. It was inoculative for at least 49 
days. Insect number 22 failed to transmit yellows to the first 2 plants but 
carried it to all the next 5. It failed to transmit the disease to any of the 
16 plants on which it fed thereafter. This insect was inoculative for not 
more than 19 days. Insect number 23 failed to transmit yellows to the 
first 3 plants but did transmit it to the next 4, It carried the disease to 
only 6 of the next 16 plants on which it was confined. Insect number 24 
transmitted yellows to all plants on which it was confined except the 
first, sixth, fifteenth, and twentieth. No record was obtained for the 
sixth plant because of its early death. The insect died during the exposure 
of the twentieth plant. Insect number 25 died during the exposure of the 
fifth plant. It transmitted yellows to all except the first 2 plants. Insect 
number 26 died during the exposure of the third plant. It failed to transmit 
yellows to the plants on which it fed. The virus had probably not completed 
its incubation period when the insect died. Insect number 27 failed to 
transmit yellows to the first 3 plants, but carried it to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth plants. It died during the exposure of the seventh plant, to which it 
failed to transmit the disease. Insect number 28 failed to transmit yellows 
to the first 4 plants but carried it to the next 3 and to all but 5 of the ii 
plants on which it was confined during the remainder of its life. Insect 
number 29 failed to take yellows to the first 2 plants but carried it to all but 
4 of the remaining 20 plants. Insect number 30 failed to transmit yellows to 
the first plant on which it fed, but did transmit it to all but 5 of the other 
12 plants exposed. 

These 30 transmission records show that all insects that lived long 
enough to give a transmission record were virus-carriers. Both males and 
females were included in the group of individuals tested. Insects numbers 
4, 13, and 15 were females. Insects numbers 5 and 28 were males. Con- 
siderable variation is shown in the certainty with which different individuals 
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transmit the disease. Ten insects transmitted it to ever>^ plant on which 
they were confined after the completion of the incubation period. Three 
of these, numbers 14, 17, and 25, were short-lived. The other 7, consisting 
of numbers i, 9, 13, 15, 16, 20, and 21, transmitted yellows over a long 
period of time and wdth great certainty. A few other insects, like numbers 
2, 4, and 12, transmitted it to almost all the plants on which they fed and 
should probably be placed in this class. Another group of insects, of which 
numbers 5, 7, 8, 10, 23, 28, 29, "and 30 are examples, transmitted yellows 
over a long period of time but with considerable irregularity. Many of the 
plants on which they were confined escaped the disease. Still another 
group transmitted yellovrs to a few plants and then apparently lost the virus. 
Insect number 6 transmitted the disease to the first 6 plants on which it fed 
but failed to transmit it to any of the 8 plants on which it was later confined. 
After the completion of the incubation period of the virus, insect number 18 
transmitted yello'ws to 3 plants. It was kept on the first, second, and third 
plants for periods of 6, 5, and 7 days respectively. It failed to transmit 
yellows to any of the 16 plants on which it was confined during the following 
72 days. Number 22 is another example of an insect that lost its ability to 
transmit yellows. It carried the disease to the first 5 plants on which it 
fed after the completion of the incubation period. It failed to transmit it 
to any of the 15 plants on which it was confined during the following 71 days. 

It is interesting to note that 6 of the 30 insects lived during the 107 days 
this experiment was in progress. They were all from eggs deposited 33 
days before the experiment was started. If the eggs hatched in 12 days, 
these insects were 128 days old when the experiment was ended. When 
Cicadula sexnotata is confined In large colonies, its average length of life is 
not more than 60 days. AH but one of the insects in culture A died before 
May 28. Eighteen of the 30 insects kept in individual cages were alive on 
this date. Cicadula lives much longer in individual cages than it does 
when grown in colonies, even though the colonies are small and are given an 
abundant food supply. Three of the insects alive when the experiment 
was ended transmitted yellows to the last plants on which they were con- 
fined, showing that they carried the virus for more than 100 days. The 
other 3 insects %¥ere not inoculative during the last 3 wrecks of the experiment. 

This experiment brings evidence that most, if not all, individuals of C. 
sexnotata are capable of taking up the aster yellow's virus. Some transmit 
the disease to all plants on wdiich they feed for as long as one day, while 
others transmit it with much less certainty. Man}^ individuals carry the 
virus as long as they live. Some, however, appear to lose it after a short 
'time. ; 

Effect of YELLOtvs on its Insect Carrier 

When it was found that a specific relationship exists between aster 
yellows and its insect carrier, an effort was made to determine whether 
yellow's has any observable effect on its insect host. Cultures of virus- 
carrying and virus-free leaf hoppers were kept under identical conditions 
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of light, temperature, and humidity on similar host plants in cages in a 
greenhouse. It was thought that the virus-carrying insects might be 
shorter-lived than those that are virus-free. It was found, however, that 
the average length of life of virus-bearing insects, is approximately the same 
as that of virus-free insects. Since the virus causes chlorosis in green plant 
tissues and partial or complete loss of pigment in colored flowers, it was 
thought that it might affect in some way the color of the virus-carrying 
insects. Such insects in various stages of development were carefully com- 
pared with virus-free insects in corresponding stages of development. No 
differences in color could be observed between the two kinds of insects. 
They were also compared for differences in size and tested for resistance to 
heat and desiccation, but no differences whatever could be noted. Virus- 
free and virus-bearing nymphs and adults were fixed in Carnoy’s fixative, 
imbedded in paraffin in the usual way, sectioned with a microtome, and 
stained with Flemming’s triple stain. This method of fixing and staining 
gave good preparations, but no differences could be found in the morphology 
or structure of internal organs or in the reactions of cells in the several 
tissues to the stains. There are certainly no conspicuous differences be- 
tween insects that bear the virus and those that do not. 

Discussion 

Aster yellows is an infectious chlorosis of the China aster prevalent in 
North America but not known in other parts of the world. Its characteris- 
tics place it in the group of virus diseases, but it has not been shown to be 
due to a filterable virus. It is transmitted by a leafhopper which was 
probably imported into the United States 50 or more years ago. This 
insect is common in Europe and the Orient, where the aster and other host 
plants of the disease are extensively grown. Aster yellows, however, 
does not occur in European and Oriental countries apparently because the 
virus of this disease has not yet reached them. 

The aster yellows disease is doubtless endemic in North America. It 
probably occurred unnoticed on some wild host plant long before the 
European leafhopper Cicadula sexnotata and the Oriental aster Callistephus 
chinensis hvought to the United States. It may have been and may 
still be transmitted by some insect endemic in the United States. The 
disease was probably of little importance, however, until after the importa- 
tion of Cicadula sexnotata. This insect, being very active and living and 
breeding on many different species of plants, makes aster yellows a serious 
disease and its control an important problem for those who grow the China 
aster or other cultivated host plants of the disease. 

The most promising means of control that can be suggested at present 
are eradication of weed hosts in the vicinity of aster plantings, destruction 
of all aster plants as soon as they are observed to show yellows, and spraying 
or dusting aster plots with nicotine or other suitable sprays or dusts. Asters 
grown in plots surrounded by cultivated fields are less subject to severe 
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infection than asters grown in the vicinity of pastures, meadows, waste lands, 
or other weedy places. Aster beds near buildings are somewhat less sub- 
ject to disease than plantings in the open, because the aster leafhopper is a 
wild insect and avoids buildings. 

Leaf hoppers, because of their activity and rapid multiplication, are 
difficult to controL It is fortunate, therefore, that only a relatively small 
number of virus diseases of plants seem to be transmitted by them. It 
has been knowm for many years that EnteUix ieneUus Baker transmits the 
curly-top disease of sugar beets (i), and that Nepkoleiiix apicalis Motsch. 
spreads the mosaic disease of rice.^ More recently it has been shown that 
Peregrinus maidis Ashm. transmits the mosaic disease of corn (ii), that 
Empoa ulmi L. spreads leaf roll of potato (17), and that Baklutha mhila 
Naude carries the streak disease of sugar cane and corn (29, 30). Cicadula 
sexnotata as the carrier of aster yellows must be added to this list. It is 
interesting to note that all these leafhoppers except Peregrinus maidis belong 
in the subfamily Jassinae. 

A correct understanding of the spread and severity of aster yellows 
depends largely on a knowledge of the life and habits of Cicadula sexnotata. 
The fortunes of leafhopper colonies vary with weather conditions, with 
the prevalence of leafhopper diseases, and with the abundance of predacious 
insect enemies. Under any given set of conditions the incidence and se- 
verity of aster yellows are closely connected with the likes and dislikes of 
this leafhopper. The China aster is very susceptible to aster yellows in- 
fection. It is also a favorite host plant of Cicadula. These two facts 
account for the prevalence of yellows in aster plantings. The African 
marigold, though quite susceptible to infection, is not liked by the leaf- 
hopper. This plant may be grown adjacent to badly yellowed aster plots 
during a whole season without acquiring the disease. It rarely becomes in- 
fected when grown in gardens. If, however, a few inoculative leafhoppers 
are confined in a cage containing only marigold plants, the disease is quickly 
transmitted. When grown in gardens the plants remain free or almost 
free of yellows, not because they are resistant to the disease but because 
Cicadula prefers other host plants. 

It is thought that the intimate and specific relationship which has been 
shown to exist between aster yellows and its insect carrier is important 
evidence in favor of the view that the causative entity is biological rather 
than chemical. It is difficult to conceive that any agent other than a living 
organism would require an incubation period in the insect carrier or would 
be retained by the insect for long periods of time in the absence of suscept- 
ible host plants. That the condition of the virus in the insect can influence 
the length of the incubation period of the disease in the plant suggests the 
occurrence of developmental changes in the virus during its incubation 
period in the insect. 

^Takami, N. Stunt disease of rice and Nephotettix apicalis. Jour. Agr. Soc. 
Japan 241: 22-30. 1901. Mosaic or stunt disease of rice was the first virus disease of 
plants shown to be transmitted by an insect. 
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It is interesting to note that the average length of the incubation period 
of aster yellows in C. sexnotata is, at similar temperatures, approximately 
equal to the length of the incubation period of the malaria organism (Pto- 
modium vivax) in the mosquito Anopheles. It is also of the same order as 
the lengths of the incubation periods shown by Trypanosoma rhodesiense in 
the tsetse fly and by the yellow-fever organism {Leptospira icteroides) in 
the common house mosquito. So far as is known, incubation periods shown 
by disease-producing organisms in insects are due to a development of these 
organisms in some tissue or organ of the insect host. It seems probable that 
the incubation period of aster yellows in Cicadula sexnotata is due to a 
development and multiplication of the causative agent in some tissue of the 
leafhopper. 

Summary 

1. Aster yellows is a serious disease of the China aster, Callistephus 
chinensis Nees. It is easily distinguished from all other aster diseases. 
Its characteristics show that it belongs in the virus-disease group, 

2. Yellows was transmitted by budding but not by other mechanical 
means. It is transmitted by the leafhopper Cicadnla sexnotata Fall. Evi- 
dence is brought that it is not transmitted by several other aster insects. 

3. By means of this leafhopper the disease has been transmitted to more 
than 50 different species in 23 different families of plants. In the same way 
it has been carried from many of these different species back to aster. 
No evidence has been found that the virus is attenuated by passage through 
different host plants. 

4. Both nymphs and adults are unable to transmit the virus immediately 
after feeding on yellowed plants. A period of at least 10 days must elapse 
before they become inoculative. This interval is referred to as the incubation 
period of the virus in the insect. The incubation period is somewhat 
shorter in adults than in nymphs. Many individuals retain the virus as 
long as they live, but some seem to lose it after a short time. 

5. Aster yellows is not transmitted through the eggs of the insect carrier 
or through the seeds of the aster. It is not transmitted from yellowed to 
healthy plants by contact or directly from a virus-bearing insect to a virus- 
free insect. Individual insects have been proven to carry the virus for more 
than 100 days. Small colonies of insects confined on rye plants that are 
immune to yellows have been shown to retain it for at least 2 months. 

6. Aster yellows is identical with white-heart disease of lettuce, 
with a previously undescribed disease of buckwheat, and with several 
yellows diseases of cultivated garden plants. It is similar to but apparently 
distinct from peach yellows, strawberry yellows, curly- top of beets, and 
false blossom of the cranberry. It is not identical with the stunt disease 
of Dahlia. 

7. The disease overwinters in biennial and perennial host plants, some 
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of the most common of which belong in the genera Chrysanthemum, 
Sonchus, Asclepias, Erigeron, and Plantago. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate XL 

Cicadula sexnotata. All figures X 14 
Fig. . 4 . A nymph in the first instar. 

Fig. B. a nymph in the second instar. 

Fig. C. a nymph in the fifth instar. 

Fig. D. A full-grown adult. 

Aster yellows Disease 

Fig. E. The first 36 plants used in determining the incubation period of the virus 
of aster yellows in insect colony number 3, referred to in table 3. Each plant was exposed 
for a period of one day. The plant shown in the upper left corner of the figure is the one 
from which the insects obtained the virus. The next ii plants remained healthy, showing 
that the insects were not inoculative during the periods of their exposure. The thirteenth 
plant shown in the figure was the first to which yellows was transmitted. The insects 
transmitted yellows to all the 21 plants on which they fed during the 3 weeks following 
the termination of the incubation period. The picture shows that these 21 plants were 
badly stunted by the disease. The thirty-fourth and thirty- fifth plants remained healthy, 
while the thirty-sixth plant became diseased. 

Plate XLI - 

Host Range of the Aster yellows Disease 

Fig. 41. A healthy and a diseased plant of Chrysanthemum frutescens L. The diseased 
plant is stunted and chlorotic. 

Fig. B. a healthy and a diseased plant of Anethum graveolens L. The diseased 
plant is dwarfed and chlorotic but has not produced secondary shoots. 

Fig. C, a healthy and a diseased plant of Matricaria alba. The diseased plant is 
badly stunted and chlorotic. It has produced many secondary shoots. 

Fig. D, a healthy and a diseased plant of Dimorphotkeca aurantiacum DC. The 
diseased plant has produced many secondary shoots. It is dwarfed and chlorotic. The 
petals of the ray flowers are dwarfed and green in color. 

Fig, E. a healthy and a diseased plant of Centaur ea margaritae Hort, The diseased 
plant is chlorotic and has produced many upright secondary shoots. Some of the diseased 
leaves are twisted, have irregular margins, and are much longer than normal leaves of the 
same age. 
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Fig. F. a healthy and a diseased plant of Gaillardia aristata Pursh. The diseased 
plant is badly dwarfed and chlorotic. It has produced many small secondary shoots. 

Fig. G, a healthy and a diseased plant of Tragopogon porrifoiius L. The diseased 
plant is chlorotic and somewhat stunted. It has produced many small secondary shoots. 

Fig. H. a healthy and a diseased plant of Taraxacum officinale Weber. The diseased 
plant is chlorotic and has produced many secondary shoots. It is not stunted. 

Fig. J. a healthy and a diseased plant of Centaurea imperialis Hort. The diseased 
plant is very chlorotic and has produced many upright-growing secondary shoots. 

Fig. J. a healthy and a diseased plant of Reseda odorata L. The diseased plant is 
slightly chlorotic and somewhat dwarfed. 

Fig. K. a cluster of healthy and a cluster of diseased flowers of Reseda odomia L. 
Secondary flowers have been produced on the stigmas of many of the diseased flowers. 

Plate XLII 

Host Range of the Aster yellows Disease 

Fig. .4. A healthy and a diseased plant of SoncMis oleraceuS:h, The diseased plant 
is badly stunted and very chlorotic. Many upright secondary shoots have been produced. 

Fig. B, a healthy and a diseased plant of GypsopMla paniculaia L. The diseased 
plant is very badly stunted and chlorotic. It has produced many secondary shoots. 

Fig. C. a healthy and a diseased plant of Fagopyrum esculentum Moench. The 
diseased plant is slightly chlorotic and somewhat dwarfed. The petals of the flowers on 
the diseased plant are green in color and usually somewhat reduced in size. A large number 
of small flowers have been produced. 

Fig. D. a healthy and a diseased plant of PimpineMa anisum. The diseased plant 
is stunted and chlorotic. It has produced many fine secondary shoots. 

Fig. E. a healthy and a diseased plant of Ambrosia irifida L. The diseased plant 
is dwarfed and has produced many secondary shoots. The young leaves are slightly 
chlorotic. 

Fig. F. a healthy and a diseased plant of Tageies erecta L. The diseased plant is 
stunted and chlorotic. The flowers are stunted and slightly green in color. 

Fig. G, a healthy and a diseased plant of ScMzanthus sp. The diseased plant is 
stunted and chlorotic. It has produced innumerable secondary shoots. 

Fig. H. a diseased plant of Calandrina grandiflora Lindl. w^Mc|i is badly dwarfed 
and chlorotic. It has produced many secondary shoots. 

Fig./, a healthy p\B.Tit oi Calandrina grandiflora. - 

Plate XLIII 

Host Range of the Aster yellows Disease 

Fig. a. a healthy and a diseased plant of Ammobium alatum R. Bt, The diseased 
plant is dwarfed and chlorotic. It has produced many side branches. The leaves are 
. very narrow and have wavy margins. 

Fig. B. a healthy and a diseased plant of Erigeron annuus (L.) Pers. The diseased 
plant is chlorotic and much dwarfed. Many secondary shoots have been produced. 

Fig. C. Portions of a healthy and of a diseased plant of Lactuca saiiva L. The diseased 
plant is shown on the right of the figure. It is chlorotic and shows an upright habit of 
■■ ■■ growth. 

Fig', D. a healthy and a diseased plant of Asckpias nivea L, The diseased plant 
has small, narrow leaves and has failed to bear pods. It is somewhat chlorotic. 

Fig. E, a healthy and a diseased plant of Amaranthus auroro. The diseased plant 
is stunted and has failed to produce the red color typical of healthy plants. 
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Fig. F. a healthy and a diseased plant of romaine lettuce. The diseased plant is 
chlorotic and has failed to head. 

Plate XLIV 
Aster yellows Disease 

Fig. a. a diseased aster plant in blossom. Yellowed foliage, green-colored flowers, 
and upright secondary shoots are shown. The plant is badly stunted. 

Fig. B. a healthy young aster plant. _ _ . • i... , uv ( 

Fig. C. a yellowed plant of the same age, showing chlorosis and upright habit of 

growth of diseased leaves. 



Reprinted from the American Journal of Botany, XIII: 706-736, December, 1926 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF LIGHT OF 
VARIOUS RANGES OF WAVE LENGTH ON THE 
GROWTH OF PLANTS 1 

Henry William Popp 

Contribution from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

Introduction 

The question as to whether the different parts of the spectrum vary in 
their effects on plants is an old one. Experiments with plants grown under 
colored screens were undertaken by Tessier (lo) as early as 1783. During 
the latter part of the nineteenth century many papers appeared dealing with 
various phases of the subject. Development of chlorophyll and other 
pigments, rate of elongation of stems, changes in internal structure, plant 
movement, photosynthesis, and general growth and vigor of plants under 
different-colored lights were all investigated. 

Extensive as the work was during this period, few of the results can be 
considered with certainty as being directly caused by quality of light 
because of the failure of the majority of the investigators to take into account 
variations in light intensity and other factors that affect the growth of 
plants. With regard to the light, for instance, the only statement given in 
many cases is that glass of a certain color was used. Very often this color 
was probably not spectroscopically pure. In fact, many colored glasses, 
besides cutting down light intensity greatly, transmit the entire visible 
spectrum. It is obvious, therefore, that a mere statement of the color of 
the glass used tells us little about the actual quality and intensity of the 
light falling on the plants. 

In recent years improvements in the making of glass to transmit very 
definite regions of the spectrum have made it possible to conduct more exact 
experiments in this field. In 1919, Schanz (9) reported the results of his 
experiments with plants grown under light consisting of definite regions of 
the spectrum of daylight. . He arranged his plants in eight beds which were 
covered with various kinds of glass. In the first five beds the range of wave 
lengths of light transmitted was gradually decreased from the violet end of 
the spectrum toward the red, thus enabling him to study the effect on 
plants of light from which greater and greater regions of the spectrum were 
eliminated in the blue-violet end. In the last three beds he used combi- 
nations of colored glasses which gave predominating colors of yellow, green, 
and blue-violet respectively. 

^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 
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In general, he found that plants became taller the more the short rays 
of sunlight were cut off from them. Maximum height was obtained under 
red light and minimum under blue-violet. This was true for cucumbers, 
Fuchsia, Chrysanthemums, Lobelia, Begonia, and Oxalis; but potatoes and 
red beets were weakest in yellow light, a little stronger in green light, and 
still larger and healthier in blue-violet light. 

Chlorophyll-development in beans, soybeans, and potatoes was more 
rapid the more the short rays were cut off, being most rapid under red light. 
In lettuce, chlorophyll could not be formed in normal quantity in yellow or 
in green light but did develop fully under blue-violet rays. Epidermal 
anthocyanin of the leaves of certain plants failed to develop under any glass 
that eliminated ultra-violet rays. Flowers also became paler in color the 
more the short rays were removed. 

With such plants as Fuchsia, beans, and tomatoes, the time of flowering 
was hastened gradually and the number of flowers and fruits increased as the 
short rays were cut off, but under more limited regions of the spectrum, 
namely, under red, yellow, green, or blue-violet light respectively, the 
number of flowers was greatly reduced and the time of flowering was post- 
poned. The germination of nettle seeds was favored by the elimination of 
the short wave lengths. 

As a general result of his work, Schanz concluded that light of short wave 
lengths, particularly ultra-violet rays, was detrimental to the growth of 
plants. He therefore recommended the use of Euphos glass, which elimi- 
nates these rays, for greenhouses. 

Schanz^s work was superior to that of many of his predecessors in that 
he knew the exact ranges of wave lengths of light used. He did not, 
however, make any measurements of light intensity, nor did he give us 
accurate information concerning temperature and other factors that no 
doubt varied under the different types of glass. We were thus again left in 
doubt as to whether his results were really caused by the quality of light. 

Klebs (6), in a careful study of the developmental physiology of fern 
prothallia, has shown that very striking formative changes can be induced 
in prothallia by different parts of the visible spectrum. He also showed, 
however, that intensity and duration of light as well as other environmental 
factors may bring about similar effects, which fact demonstrates the 
importance of measuring or recording all these factors in any study of the 
effect of light on plants. None of the higher plants was used in his in- 
vestigation. 

The general uncertainty of the results obtained by previous investigators 
and the importance of the question of light relations of plants led the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research early to install such equipment as 
would enable workers to attack this problem under better-controlled 
conditions and on a scale that has hitherto not been attempted. The 
present paper is concerned with the results of the first investigation at this 




Text Fig. i. Greenhouses in which experiments were conducted. The copper 
ventilators shown in the picture are above the middle of each house. A recording pyr- 
helio meter is attached to the ventilator of house i, on the extreme right. 

numbered i to 5, beginning at the right of the picture. A complete set of 
plants was also grown for comparison outside, adjacent to the five houses. 
This outside plot is referred to as house 6. Detailed observations of the 
plants in this outside plot are not included in this paper because of the great 
differences in general environmental conditions between it and the first five 
houses. 

The houses were separated from each other on the inside by means of 
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institution on the effect of various ranges of wave lengths in the sun’s 
spectrum on the growth of plants. 

Materials and Methods 
Greenhouse Construction 

The investigation was carried out in five small, adjacent greenhouses 
constructed especially for this type of work. Each house was 1 1 feet long 
and 9 feet wide. The houses had a continuous roof of glass sloping toward 
the south. This roof was 3I feet above the benches in the front of the 
houses and 5I feet above them behind. A photograph of these houses is 
given in text figure i. For convenience in referring to them the houses are 
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metal partitions extending several feet below the benches, but were all 
intercommunicating below so as to allow free circulation of air. A large 
electric fan was installed underneath the benches of the east-end house 
(house i), which communicated with all the houses by means of a continuous 
tin ventilator. Each house had two inlet pipes provided with dampers by 
the regulation of which the circulation of air and the temperature could be 
kept the same in all houses. In addition, each house was provided with a 
revolving copper ventilator on the north roof, as shown in text figure i. 
The entire interior of each house was painted white. 

> Temperature 

The temperature of each house was automatically recorded by means of 
Cambridge and Paul electric thermographs. At any given time the 
temperature did not vary more than 2 to 4° C. in the different houses. The 
average temperatures during the growth period of the experiment for all 
houses are given in table i. 

Table i. Average Temperatures in Degrees C, 


Week 

Day 

Night 

Average 

Maximum 

Average 

Average 

Minimum 

Average 

Sept. 3-9 

31.6 

25.6 

17.2 

18.3 

Sept. 10-16 

3 I-I 

25.0 

16.7 

17.8 

Sept. 17-23 

27.8 

22.8 

15-6 

17.8 

Sept. 24-30 

28.3 

23-3 

13*9 

16. 1 

Oct. 1-7 

33.3 

27.2 

16.1 

17.8 

Oct. 8-14 

32.2 

27.2 

12.2 

144 

Oct. 15-21 

31.6 

26.7 

1 13*3 

15.6 

Oct. 22-28 

31.6 

25.6 

17.2 

18.9 

Oct. 29-Nov. 4 

28.9 

25.0 

18.3 

194 

Nov. 5-1 1 

28.3 

25.0 

18.3 

19.4 

Nov. 12-18. 

28.9 

23.3 

15-6 

16.7 

Nov. 19-25 

26.7 

22.8 

16.7 

17.8 

Nov. 26-Dec. 2 

27.8 

22.8 

1 15*0 

16.I 

Dec. 3- 9. 

25.0 

21. 1 

16.7 

17.8 


The figures in table i were obtained by averaging the daily and hourly 
temperatures during the growth period. As will be seen from the table, no 
attempt was made to keep the temperature constant. All plants in all 
houses, however, were subjected to the same fluctuations of temperature, 
thereby eliminating temperature difference as a factor in the results. 

Light Conditions 

Since it is practically impossible to maintain on a large scale an artificial 
light source that is comparable to daylight in both intensity and quality, 
the source of light used was ordinary daylight from which different parts of 
the spectrum were screened out by the use of different kinds of glass. 
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House I was covered with ordinary greenhouse glass and was used for 
bomparison. The glass over the other houses was made by the Corning 
Glass Company for this particular work and transmitted only defiiii'^® 
regions of the spectrum. 
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Text Fig, 2. Spectra of glasses used in greenhouses; upper series taken 
mercury-vapor arc lamp in quartz; lower series taken with a looo-watt Edison IV 
lamp. The line at 296 millimicrons transmitted by the glass of house 2 does not aPP 


distinctly on the print. 
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A quartz spectrograph was used to determine the actual range of wave 
lengths each glass transmitted. A print showing these ranges is given in 
text figure 2. Both a mercury-vapor lamp in quartz and a 200-watt lamp 
were used as light sources for making the spectrograms ; the former because 
it is rich in ultra-violet rays and the latter because, having a continuous 
spectrum, it enabled one to determine the exact limits of those glasses the 
cut-off of which was in the visible region. In table 2 are given the exact 
ranges of wave lengths in the visible and ultra-violet transmitted by the 
various glasses used, together with the limits usually assigned to the different 
colors of the visible spectrum. It is assumed that the infra-red region 
begins at 720 fifi. 

Table 2 . Spectral Limits of Glasses and of Regions in the Visible and Ultra-violet 


Spectral Regions Spectral Range in 

and Glasses Millimicrons (juai) 

Sunlight 290-720 

Ultra-violet of sunlight 290-400 

Violet 400-435 

Blue 435-490 

Green 490-574 

Yellow. 574-595 

Orange 595"-626 

Red 626-720 

Ordinary greenhouse glass (house i) 312-720 

G 86 B (house 2) 296-720 

Noviol ‘* 0 ” (house 3). . 389-720 

Noviol “C’^ (house 4) 472-720 

G 34 (house 5) 529-720 


In order to determine the relative intensity transmission of the glasses 
used in the different houses, the light intensities were measured inside the 
houses by means of a Macbeth illuminometer. House 2, which transmitted 
practically the entire spectrum of daylight, had to be shaded on the inside 
by means of an 8 X 8 mesh tobacco-shading cloth to reduce its intensity to 
a figure comparable to that of the houses having a limited spectrum. The 
approximate transmission of the glasses, as given in table 3, was determined 

Table 3. Relative Transmission of Total Intensity of Light by Glasses in Different Houses 


Actual lutensity 

House Approximate 10:00-11:00 A.M. 

Number Transmission Oct. 2, 1924 

% (foot-candles) 

Outside 100.0 5833 

1. . 80.0 4615 

2 : ,..46.6 2795 

3 66.1 3756 

4 56.7 3372 

5 37-0 2199 


by taking the average of all the measurements of actual intensities in the 
different houses at different times throughout the time of the experiment and 
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computing the transmission on the basis of the average outside intensities 
at the same times. In the same table is given a sample record of the actiia! 
intensities as measured with a Macbeth illuminometer in the different houses 
between 10:00 A.M. and 11:00 A.M. on October 2, which was a very clear 
day. 

It is important to note here that, while the intensities were not exactly 
the same in the different houses, the intensity in house 2, which transmitted 
the entire spectrum of daylight, was at all times lower than that in house 4 
and only slightly greater than that in house 5. The latter two houses, as 
will be seen in text figure 2 and table 2, had the narrowest ranges o'* wave 



Text Fig. 3. Transmission curves of glasses in the visible and ultra-violet. Figures 
on curves represent house numbers; i is ordinary greenhouse glass (house i); 2 is Corning 
glass “G86B” (house 2); 3 is Coming's Noviol “O" (house 3); 4 is Coming’s Noviol 
“C” (house 4); 5 is Corning glass “G 34” (house 5). 

lengths in the spectrum. It is apparent, therefore, that intensity differences 
could not be a controlling factor in the final results obtained in these houses. 

Since the intensity of daylight varies from hour to hour and from day 
to day, no attempt was made to keep a constant record of it by measure- 
ments with a Macbeth illuminometer. Since, however, the exact trans- 
mission of the glasses is known, and since the U. S. Weather Bureau keeps a 
constant record of intensity at its New York City station, which was only a 
few miles away, such records are available. These records are given in 
gram calories per square centimeter per minute. Kimball (4) has found 
that if these figures (gram cal. per cm.^ per min.) are multiplied by the 
factor 6700, the resulting figure will give the illumination intensity in foot- 
candles. From the latter figure the intensity in any of the houses can be 
computed by simply multiplying by the transmission of the glass in that 
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house. It is therefore possible to determine the actual illumination intensity 
for any given time in any house throughout the growth period. 

Text figure 3 gives the transmission curves of the various glasses in all 
regions of the visible and ultra-violet. These curves were constructed from 
curves obtained for the various types of glass and corrected for the thickness 
of the actual glasses used. Curves showing the relative intensity of different 
wave lengths of light as received on a horizontal surface in the open from 
sun and a cloudless sky at different hours at latitude 41° N. on September 21 



Text Fig. 4. Relative energy-distribution in the visible spectrum of the light trans- 
mitted by the glass in the different houses, as determined for noon, September 21, on a 
clear day. The curve for house 2 does not take into account the reduction in intensity 
equally at all wave lengths, caused by the tobacco-shading cloth used in this house, which 
causes the entire curve to be shifted to a lower position but does not change its shape. 

have been made by Kimball (5). Similar curves are available for other 
seasons of the year, but these particular curves would hold approximately 
for the period during which the experiment was conducted. By applying 
to these curves the percentage transmission of the different glasses at 
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different wave lengths, as given in text figure 3, curves are obtained which 
give the distribution of the energy in the .visible spectrum of the light 
transmitted by each of the types of glass. A series of such curves, deter- 
mined for each kind of glass used in the different houses, for noon, September 
21, is given in text figure 4. 

Plants and Culture Methods 

The following plants were grown in each house: Tobacco (NicoHana 
tahacum) variety Havana, 5 pots ; carrots {Daums carota) variety Danvers 
Half Long, 4 pots; petunia {Petunia hybrida?) variety Balcony Criinson, 4 
pots; sunflower (Plelianthm cticumerifolius), a small variety, 5 pots; soy- 
beans (Soja max) variety Peking, 6 pots; four o’clocks (Mirabiiis Jalapa)^ 2 
pots; coleus {Coleus Blumei), variegated, 2 pots; buckwheat {Fagopyrum 
vulgar e) variety Japanese, 2 pots; tomato {Lycopersicum esculentum) 
variety Bonny Best, 2 pots; Sudan grass {Holms sorghum sudanensis)^ 4 
pots. 

All plants were grown in 2-gallon jars, perforated at the bottom. The 
soil used consisted of a top soil taken from a forest, to which was added 
horse manure at the rate of one part of manure to three parts of soil, and a 
liberal amount of potassium sulfate, acid calcium phosphate, sheep manure, 
and lime, the whole being thoroughly mixed. All pots were filled from the 
same batch . of soil. 

The plants were so distributed within the houses as to avoid differences 
resulting from shading. Whenever comparisons were made between plants 
in the different houses, or when photographs were taken, the plants were 
always taken from the same relative position in each house. 

The experiment was begun on August 26, 1924. The Sudan grass, soy- 
beans, four o'clocks, and buckwheat were planted on this day. The tobacco 
plants were about one inch high when placed in the houses on August 26. 
They had been sown August i, 1924, and were above ground ilugust 9. 
The carrots and sunflowers were sown August 22 and were not yet up when 
the pots were placed in the houses. The petunia plants, sown July 21, were 
2 to 3 inches high, the coleus plants (July cuttings) were 2 to 4 inches high, 
and the tomato plants, sown July 26, 5 to y inches high when placed in the 
houses. Tobacco, petunias, four o’clocks, coleus, and tomatoes were grown 
one plant per pot. Sunflowers were thinned to 2 or 3 plants per pot, 
soybeans and buckwheat to 6 plants per pot, and carrots and Sudan grass to 
about 12 to 15 plants per pot. 

Besides general observations on vegetation, flowering, and fruiting, 
veekly measurements of height of all plants and chemical analyses were 
made, and anatomical and other differences were followed. 

Methods of Chemical Analysis 

The plants to be analyzed were placed in a dark room over night and 
then removed to a refrigeration room and allowed to remain until frozen. 
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Usually they were left in the refrigeration room one to two days and never 
less than 3 hours. The frozen plants were then ground and mixed thor- 
oughly. Two portions were removed to paired watch glasses to be used for 
moisture determinations. Two more portions, varying from 40 to 60 grams 
each, were placed in tared 250-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks into which one to two 
tenths of a gram of CaCOa was added. These were boiled in 95-percent 
alcohol for lo minutes, then made up to 200-225 cc., stoppered, sealed with 
paraffin, and set away in the dark until they were to be used for analysis. 

The samples were extracted three times with 50-percent alcohol. The 
dried residue and the extract were used for determinations of carbohy- 
drates and nitrogen according to the following outline: 

Sample 



Alcoholic extract 

1 


Dry residue 

Solible 

Sugars 

1 

Insoluble 

1 

Acid 

nitrogen 

Direct reducing 

Sucrose 

nitrogen 

hydrolyzable 

material 


Each analysis reported is the average of two separate samples carried 
through the complete series of analyses. 

Insoluble nitrogen was run on a two-fifth aliquot of the residue, using the 
Official Method modified to include nitrates. Soluble nitrogen was run on 
a two-fifth aliquot of the alcoholic extract, using also the Official Method 
modified to include nitrates. Total nitrogen as expressed in the tables was 
obtained by adding together the results of the two preceding determinations. 

Direct reducing sugar and sucrose were determined on two fifths of the 
alcoholic extract after removing the alcohol by evaporation, treating with 
saturated lead acetate, and deleading with potassium oxalate. The official 
Munson and Walker method was used for determining the reducing sugar, 
and the results were calculated as dextrose. Sucrose was determined by 
first calculating the results, after treatment with concentrated HCl, as 
invert sugar, then subtracting from this the direct reducing value and 
multiplying by 0.95. 

The acid hydrolyzable material was determined on two-fifths portions 
of the dried residue, reducing sugar being determined on the material after 
hydrolysis with HCl, the results were calculated as dextrose, and then 
multiplied by the factor 0.9. 

In addition to these chemical determinations, microchemical tests for 
carbohydrates and nitrates were made from time to time during the progress 
of the work. 
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Results 

General Growth and Development 

The most striking results in growth and development were obtained in 
those houses (4 and 5) in which the entire blue-violet end of the spectrum 
was eliminated. The plants in these houses were decidedly etiolated, 
although they had a good green color which in some cases, like the tomato, 
was even darker than that of the plants in the other houses. The stems 
were generally long and slender, with greatly elongated internodes and few 
branches. Internally these stems had a rather loose structure with little 
differentiation of tissues and weak development of secondary and strength- 
ening tissues. The cells were thin-walled. Practically all the plants had 
to be supported after two or three weeks’ growth. Soybeans completely 
changed their habits of growth in these houses and became twiners (Plate 
XLV, fig. 3) . The leaves did not vary greatly in size f rom those of plants in 
the other houses, but they showed a general tendency toward crinkling or 
rolling which was rather pronounced in sunflower, petunia, tomato, tobacco, 
and four o’clocks. Leaves of tobacco were somewhat longer and narrower 
in these two houses. Internally, the leaves, like the stems, showed a loose 
structure with little differentiation of tissues. There were large air spaces. 



Text Fig. 5. Internal structure of tomato leaves in the different houses. All drawn 
to same scale. 
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The cells were thin-walled and loosely arranged even in the palisade region. 
Text figure 5 shows some of these features as they appeared in the tomato. 
The cells of the mesophyll were generally full of chloroplasts and were not 
greatly different in this respect from those of plants in the other houses. 

The leaves of variegated coleus, which in the first three houses were of a 
dark red color, were much paler in houses 4 and 5. Normally there is a very 
narrow green margin on these leaves. This margin became much wider in 
houses 4 and 5, and particularly in house 5. The color of the flowers of 
tobacco, four o’clocks, and petunia was also somewhat paler in houses 4 and 

5 - 

With the exception of the soybeans, all the plants in houses 4 and 5 were 
delayed in reaching maturity as compared with the plants in the other 
houses. The pods of soybeans in houses 4 and 5 began to dry out and ripen 
in 70 days, and then no new pods were developed. The leaves also began to 
turn yellow at this time. In the other houses, new pods kept forming and 
the plants remained vigorous and green to the time they were sampled for 
analysis (91 days). 



Text Fig. 6. Growth in height of sunflowers in the different houses. 

Removal of only the ultra-violet rays (house 3) had little effect on the 
general growth and appearance of the plants as compared with those 
receiving these rays (houses i and 2). The plants were slightly taller and in 
some cases bloomed earlier, but otherwise no great differences were observed. 
All plants had a vigorous and healthy appearance in the first three houses. 
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Stem Elongation 

No differences were observed in the rate of germination of seeds in the 
different houses. All plants that were sown in the houses came up on the 
same day in all the houses. As soon as they appeared above ground, 
however, the seedlings began to show differences in the rate of growth. For 



Text Fig. 7. Growth in height of four o’clocks in the different houses. 

the first 2 or 3 weeks the rate of stem-elongation was uniformly greatest in 
all species in houses 4 and 5, which had the narrowest range of wave lengths 
in the spectrum (table 4 and text figures 6-8). After that time the rate in 
these tw’o houses fell below that of the plants in the other houses in the cases 
of Sudan grass, petunia, sunflower, and buckwheat. In all these species the 
shortest stems at the end of the experiment were found in house 5 and the 
next shortest in house 4. 

There was little difference in the rate of growth of tobacco in the different 
houses during the first 40 days. For a short period after this the plants in 
houses 4 and 5 fell behind those of the first two houses. It was at this time 


Table 4. Average Height of Plants in Inches ^ Measured from Base of Stem to Highest Point 
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that the plants of the first two houses were rapidly sending up a flowering 
shoot, which caused the height of the plants to increase rapidly for a period 
of about 10 days. The plants in houses 3, 4, and 5 did not flower until 5, 6, 



Text Fig, S, Growth in height of soybeans in the different houses. 

and 14 days, respectively, later, and therefore continued to grow in length 
after the plants in the first two houses ceased growth altogether. At 
maturity the tobacco plants in house 5 were the tallest, followed by those in 
house 3 and house 4 respectively. 

Tomatoes, soybeans, four o'clocks, and coleus (PI. XLV) produced the 
tallest plants of these species in the series in houses 4 and 5. The results 
were particularly striking with soybeans and four o^clocks (text figures 7, 8; 
PL XLV, figs. 2, 3). The soybeans at maturity were three times as tall in 
houses 4 and 5 as those in houses i and 2, and the four o’ clocks were twice as 
tall in house 4 and over three times as tall in house 5. This increased height 
was in each case due to increases in length of all internodes and not to an 
increase in the number of internodes, as shown in table 5. 

Removal of only the ultra-violet rays of daylight (house 3) also resulted 
in a somewhat increased rate of elongation in all species studied. With 
Sudan grass, petunias, and sunflowers the tallest plants of the series were 
produced under these conditions, and the plants of tobacco, tomato, soy- 
beans, four o’clocks, and coleus were all taller than those receiving the full 
spectrum of daylight. 
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Table 5. Average Lengths of Internodes of Soybeans (p2 Days) 
{Average of 32 Plants in Each House) 


House 

No. 

Interaodes (Length in Inches) 

Total. 

Length' 

of' 

Stem 

Hypocotyl 

1st 

2d 

3 d 

4th 

Sth 

6th 

7th 

Sth 

gtii 

I 

1.47 

1.39 

0.75 

I.OI 

1.26 

0.98 

0.57 

0.28 

O.IO 

0.03 

7.84 . 

2 

1.69 

1.38 

0.77 

1.06 

1-39 

0.86 

0.42 

0.17 

O.OI 


. .7.75 


X.68 

1.97 

1. 13 

1*45 

1.58 

1. 10 

0.57 

0.18 

0.05 

O.OI 

9.73 

4 

2.62 

5-20 

4.00 

5-25 

6.37 

3.49 

0.87 

0.12 

O.OI 


27.93 

5 

3-35 

6.39 

4-83 

6-34 

5-73 

2,12 

0.37 

0.03 



29.16 


Stem Thickness 

Removal of the blue-violet end of the spectrum (houses 4 and 5) uni- 
formly resulted in decreased stem thickness. This wms true both for plants 
that became tallest under these conditions and for those which remained 
the shortest of the series. Table 6 shows the thickness of soybean stems in 
the different houses. 

Table 6. Diameters of Stems of Soybeans {q 2 Days) 

{Average of 10 Plants in Each House) 


Inches 


House 

No. 

Intemodes 

Average of all 
Intemodes 

Hypopotyl 

2d 

4th 

6th 

1 

0.133 

0.244 

0.176 

0.II7 

0.167 

2 

0.144 

0.263 

0.227 

0.137 

0,193 

3 - 

0.133 

0.202 

0.168 

O.I18 

0.155 

4 

0 .II 2 

0.104 

0.058 

0.064 

0.085 

5 

0.074 

0.061 

0.043 

0.036 

0.054 


A similar condition was found in other plants in the different houses. 
Thus, sunflowers of house i had an average stem thickness of 0.41 inch; 
those of house 2, 0.42 inch; those of house 3, 0.39 inch; those of house 4, 
0.25 inch; and those of house 5, 0.12 inch. The stoutest stems were 
uniformly found in houses i and 2, although in general the difference between 
the thickness of the stems in these houses and those in house 3 was not great. 

The general weakness of the stems in houses 4 and 5 necessitated the 
supporting of these plants long before this was necessary in the other houses. 
The soybeans, after being in the houses 35 days, began to twine around the 
supports in houses 4 and 5- No twining occurred, however, in the other 
houses, nor did twining occur in any other species in houses 4 and 5 spite 
of the fact that many of the stems were excessively long and slender and 
were supported in the same manner as the soybeans. 
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Flowering, Fruiting, and Storage 

Removal of the blue-violet end of the spectrum had a marked effect in 
some species on the time of flowering of the plants, as shown in table 7. 
The plants of houses 4 and 5 uniformly flowered later than those of the 
other houses. Soybeans showed little difference in time of flowering, but 
all other species were markedly behind in these two houses. The sunflowers 
of house 5 practically failed to flower, producing only a few rudimentary 
flowers 71 days after the first flowers appeared in house 3. 

Table 7. Time of First Appearance of Flowers 


(A rranged in the Order in which the First Flowers Opened in the Different Houses) 


House No. 
and Plant 

Date of 
Flowering 

Days 

from 

Plant- 

ing 

Days 

in 

House 

Days 

behind 

First 

House No. 
and Plant 

Date of 
Flowering 

Days 

from 

Plant- 

ing 

Days 

in 

House 

Days 

behind 

First 

3 Tomato .... 

Sept. 16 

52 

21 


I Soyb 

Oct. 

I 

36 

36 


2 Tomato . , , , 

Sept. 24 

60 

29 

8 

2 Soyb 

Oct. 

I 

36 

36 

0 

I Tomato .... 

Sept. 24 

60 

29 

8 

3 Soyb 

Oct. 

I 

36 

36 

0 

5 Tomato .... 

Sept. 30 

66 

35 

14 

4 Soyb 

Oct. 

2 

37 

37 

I 

4 Tomato .... 

Oct. 3 

69 

38 

17 

5 Soyb 

Oct. 

2 

37 

37 

I 

3 Buckwh. . . . 

Sept. 20 

25 

25 


2 Tobacco , 

Oct. 

20 

80 

55 


I Buckwh. . . . 

Sept. 20 

25 

25 

0 

I Tobacco . 

Oct. 

21 

81 

56 

I 

2 Buckwh. . . . 

Sept. 20 

25 

25 

0 

3 Tobacco . 

Oct. 

25 

85 

60 

5 

4 Buckwh. . . . 

Sept. 23 

28 

28 

3 

4 Tobacco . 

Oct. 

27 

86 

61 

6 

5 Buckwh. . . . 

Sept. 29 

34 

34 

9 

5 Tobacco . 

Nov. 

3 

94 

69 

14 

3 Petunia .... 

Sept. 15 

56 

20 


I 4 o'cL. . . . 

Oct. 

23 

58 

58 


1 Petunia .... 

Oct. 6 

77 

41 

21 

2 4 o’cl 

Oct. 

24 

59 

59 

I 

2 Petunia .... 

Oct. 7 

78 

42 

22 

3 4 oVl.. . . . 

Oct. 

28 

63 

63 

5 

5* Petunia . . . 

Oct. 29 

100 

64 

44 

4 4 o'cl 

Oct. 

29 

64 

64 

6 

4 Petunia .... 

Oct. 31 

102 

66 

46 

5 4 o.cl 

Nov. 19 

85 

85 

27 

3 Sudan Gr. . . 

Oct. 14 

49 

49 


3 Sunflow. . 

Oct. 

29 

68 

64 


2 Sudan Gr, . . 

Oct. 21 

56 

56 

7 

2 Sunflow. . 

Nov. 

3 

73 

69 

5 

I Sudan Gr. . . 

Oct. 27 

62 

62 

13 

I Sunflow. . 

Nov. 

4 

74 

70 

6 

4 Sudan Gr.. . 

Nov. 4 

70 

70 

21 

4 Sunflow. . 

Nov. 

10 

80 

76 

12 

5 Sudan Gr. . , 

Nov. II 

77 

77 

28 

5t Sunflow. 

Jan. 

8 

139 

135 

71 


* One plant only produced 2-3 flowers which soon died and then blooming ceased, 
t A few very tiny flowers were produced on one plant at this date. 


Tomatoes, petunias, Sudan grass, and sunflowers flowered earliest when 
only ultra-violet rays were eliminated (house 3). There was little difference 
in time of flowering between houses i and 2 in spite of the difference between 
these two houses in light intensity. 

Not only was the time of flowering delayed in houses 4 and 5, but the 
number of flowers produced was greatly reduced. Many of the plants 
produced only a few flowers. Petunias, for instance, in house 5 produced 
two or three flowers after being in the houses 64 days, and then ceased to 
bloom altogether but continued to maintain a vigorous growth. Four 
o'clocks also produced only three or four flowers in this house. Tomatoes, 
soybeans, and tobacco flowered more abundantly, but did not produce as 
many flowers as did the plants in the other houses. 
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This reduction in number of flowers resulted in a considerable reduction 
in fruit- and seed-production in houses 4 and 5 (table 8). Many of the 
flowers that did develop failed to set fruit, or if fruits were formed they were 
very small. The ripening of fruits in houses 4 and 5 was also greatly 
delayed except in the case of soybeans. These plants matured before all 
others, but produced only one or two seeds per pod and only a few pods. In 
the first three houses, on the other hand, an abundance of fruits and seeds 
was formed in tomatoes, buckwheat, tobacco, Sudan grass, four o’clocks, and 
soybeans. 

Similar to the reduction in number of fruits produced in houses 4 and 5 
was the development of food-storage organs. Such plants as carrots and 
four o’clocks, which ordinarily produce large storage roots, failed to do so in 
these houses (table 8 and PL XLVI, fig. 3). In the absence of only the 
ultra-violet part of daylight, however (house 3), these plants had the 
heaviest roots of the whole series. Microchemical tests of the stems of 
soybeans, tomatoes, tobacco, and sunflowers also showed much less storage 
of starch in these plants in houses 4 and 5 than in the other houses. The 
general weakness and succulence of the stems in houses 4 and 5 also indicated 
this. This failure in the development of food-storage organs was also 
shown in a preliminary series of experiments in which beets, radishes, and 
potatoes were grown in the different houses. In houses 4 and 5 potatoes 
failed to develop tubers, and the roots of beets and radishes were long and 
slender. 

Table 8. Fresh Weight of Plants 
(Grams) 



‘ All weights of carrots are per pot. 
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Fresh and Dry Weight 

In tables 8 and 9 are given the fresh and dry weights of some of the 
plants grown in the different houses. Almost without exception both the 
fresh weight and the dry weight of the plants as a whole or of any part of 
the plants were lowest in houses 4 and 5. With the exception of the soybeans, 
the percentage of moisture in the plants in these two houses was greater 
than that of the plants in the other houses. The lower percentage of 
moisture in the soybeans resulted from the fact that these plants were 
drying out and were more mature at the time of sampling, all samples having 
been taken at the same time rather than at the same state of maturity. 
Their dry weight was considerably lower, however, than that of the plants 
in the other houses. 


Table 9. Fresh and Dry Weights of Plants Analyzed 


Plant 

House 

No. 

Fresh Wt. 

Tops 
per Plant 
(Grams) 

Mois- 

ture 

Dry Wt. 
per 
Plant 
(Grams) 

No. 

Plants 

Aver- 

aged 

Days 

from 

Planting 

Days 

in 

Houses 

Condition when 
Sampled 

Sudan grass. 

< ( 

I 

18.69 

71.35 

5.35 

16 

92 

92 

Seeds forming 

2 

21.28 

74-77 

5.37 

12 

92 

92 

Seeds forming 

ti (( 

3 

20.27 

72.30 

5.bl 

13 

92 

92 

Seeds forming 

(< << 

4 

17.31 

78.83 

3.66 


92 

92 

Flowering 

(t li 

5 

20.53' 

81.70 

3-76 

30* 

92 

92 

Flowering 

Sunflower. . . 

I 

181.20 

85-34 

26.56 

2 

96 

92 

Full bloom 

tt 

2 

174-30 

88.46 

20.11 

2 

96 

92 

Full bloom 

tt 

3 

163.50 

87-93 

19.73 

2 

96 

92 

Full bloom 

tt 

4 

64.80 

90.65 

6.06 

4 

96 

92 

No flowers 

“ 

5 

4-32 

91-67 

0.36 

14’*' 

96 

92 

No flowers 

Tobacco .... 

I 

204.00 

89.90 

20.60 

I 

67 

42 

Buds forming 


2 

249.60 

89.94 

25.10 

I 

67 

42 

Buds forming 

tt 

i 

3 

213.70 

89,89 

21.60 

I 

67 

42 

Buds forming 

tt 

4 

176.40 

91.43 

15.10 

I 

67 

42 

Buds forming 

it 

5 

152.00 

91.45 

13.00 

1 

67 

42 

Buds forming 

Tomato. . . . 

I 

765.50 

89.94 

77.01 

I 

122 

91 

Green fruits 

tt 

2 

870.50 

90.11 

86.09 

I 

122 

91 

Green fruits 

tt 

3 

767.50 

S9.13 

83.43 

I ■ i 

122 

91 

Green fruits 

it 

4 ; 

618.50 

89.33 

66.00 

I 

122 

'91 

Green fruits 

tt 

5 ! 

658.00 1 

91.02 

59.09 

I 

122 

^91 

Green fruits 

Soybean .... 

I 

11.23 

74-90 

2.82 j 

24 

91 

91 

Green pods 


2 i 

9.65 

73.30 

2.58 I 

18 

91 

91 

Green pods 

tt ■ 

3 I 

10.81 

72.20 

. 3.01 

18 

91 1 

91 

Green pods 

tt ' 

4 ; 

6.48 

69.40 

1.98 

28 

91 

91 

Ripe pods 

■ tt ■ 

1 

2.90 

67.05 

0.86 

34 

91 

91 

Ripe pods 


*The greater number of plants here was necessary in order to obtain a sufficient 
sample for analysis. 


There was little difference in the first three houses in fresh or dry weight 
of plants. Tobacco, four o'clocks, tomatoes, and Sudan grass had the 
greatest fresh weight in house 2, which transmitted the greater part of the 
spectrum of daylight. Carrots, petunias, sunflower, and coleus had the 
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greatest fresh weight in house 3, which eliminated only ultra-violet rays. 
In no case were the differences very significant. 

There was apparently no relation between height of plants and total 
fresh or dry weight. This is strikingly shown in the growth of soybeans in 
house 5 as compared with those in houses i to 3. House 5 had the tallest 
plants, yet the dry weight per plant was less than one third that of the 
plants in the first three houses. On the other hand, the sunflower plants of 
house 5 were the shortest of the series and had a dry weight which was less 
than one seventieth that of the plants in house i. 

On the basis of dry weight, the amount of growth made in all plants in 
houses 4 and 5 was decidedly less than that in the other houses, in spite of 
‘“the fact that the light intensities in these houses were little different from the 
intensity in house 2. It is also interesting to note that there was little 
difference in weight of plants in house 2 as compared with that of plants in 
either house i or house 3, both of which had light intensities considerably 
higher than the intensity of the light in house 2. Apparently the intensity 
of light in houses i and 3 was above the maximum required by the plants for 
maximum increase in weight. 

Results of Chemical Analyses 

The results of the analyses of different plants from the different houses are 
given in tables 10 to 14. In general, the plants in houses 4 and 5 had the 
highest percentages of total nitrogen and the lowest percentages of total 
carbohydrates. In most instances the soluble forms of nitrogen were 
particularly high in these houses, while the starch and other acid-hydro- 
lyzable materials were much lower. Considerable variation was shown in 
the different species analyzed as regards the percentage of insoluble nitrogen 
and sugars. In sunflowers, all forms of nitrogen were much higher and all 
forms of carbohydrates much lower in houses 4 and 5. In Sudan grass, the 
percentages of sugars as well as of all forms of nitrogen were highest in these 
two houses. In tomatoes, dextrose was low in houses 4 and 5 but there was 
little difference in percentage of any other compounds determined in all five 
houses. This is probably to be accounted for by the facts that the fruits 
were included in the analyses, and that the weight of the fruits in the first 
three houses was about double that in houses 4 and 5* both the leaves 
and the stems of tobacco, the percentage of all forms of carbohydrates was 
low in houses 4 and 5. There was little difference in any of the houses in the 
percentage of insoluble nitrogen in tobacco, but the soluble forms were much 
higher in the last two houses. 

The percentages of nitrogen and carbohydrates in soybeans in the 
different houses did not conform to the general trend of these substances in 
the other plants. Soluble forms of nitrogen were lower in houses 4 and 5 
and insoluble forms were slightly higher. The percentage of total carbo- 
hydrates was high also in houses 4 ^^d 5 * The reason for these differences, 
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* This is the sum of the preceding two columns, 
t This is the sum of the preceding three columns. 












Table 13. Analyses of Havana Tobacco {Plants 6y Days Old; in Houses 42 Days; Flower Buds Forming) 

Leaves 
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as compared with other plants, is to be found in the fact that the plants of 
houses 4 and 5 were much more mature at the time of analysis. Their seed 
pods were ripe and dry and the stems and leaves also were drvnng out, 
whereas in the first three houses the majority of the fruits were still green 
and the plants were succulent. The pods were all included in the analyses. 
Had the analyses been made at the same state of maturity of the plants 
rather than at the same time of growth, the results would probably have 
conformed to those with other plants. The total dry weight of the soybean 
plants in houses 4 and 5 was considerably less than that of these plants in the 
other houses. Soybeans were the only plants that had a lower percentage 
of moisture in houses 4 and 5 at the time of analysis. 

The differences in percentages of nitrogen compounds and carbohydrates 
in plants grown in the absence of only ultra-violet rays (house 3) as compared 
with those grown in the presence of these rays (houses x and 2) were so 
slight as to be negligible. In some cases the highest total carbohydrates 
were produced in house 2 (Sudan grass and tobacco leaves). In other cases 
the highest total carbohydrates were produced in house i (tomato and 
sunflower) , while in soybeans and tobacco stems carbohydrates were higher 
in house 3 than in the first two houses. Total nitrogen was higher in house 
2 than in house 3 in soybeans, Sudan grass, and tomatoes, but lower in 
sunflowers, tobacco, and buckwheat. In no case were the differences very 
significant. 

In general, the differences in the composition of the plants grown in the 
different houses were not so great as might be expected from the differences 
in growth habits displayed by the plants, particularly by those grown in the 
last two houses. There seems to be a greater reduction in absolute amounts 
of all substances formed rather than a marked change in the relative per- 
centages of the different compounds as determined by analysis. 

Discussion 

The results of this investigation indicate that plants require the rays in 
the blue-violet end of the spectrum for good, vigorous growth, ilbsence of 
all wave lengths shorter than 529 fifi resulted in a condition of plants chat is 
similar in many respects to that obtained when plants are grown in darkness 
or in light of very low intensity. Thus, there was at first a rapid elongation 
of the stem in practically all plants, and in many this continued to such an 
extent as to produce weak, spindly plants. There was little differentiation 
of tissues; strengthening tissues failed to develop well, and the plants were 
unable to remain erect unless supported. Leaves, though of normal size 
and containing an abundance of chlorophyll, were usually thin and curled 
or rolled. Their tissues were also less differentiated and loosely arranged. 
The removal of all wave lengths shorter than 427 ju/i yielded similar results 
though to a lesser degree. 

We have in this case, therefore, a type of etiolation caused by quality of 
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light rather than by decreased light intensity. That it was indeed the 
quality of light and not its intensity that produced this etiolation is indicated 
by the fact that the plants grown in house 2, which transmitted practically 
all the rays of the spectrum of daylight, did not have any of the character- 
istics enumerated, in spite of the fact that the total light intensity in this 
house was at all times less than that in house 4 and not much greater than 
that in house 5. Furthermore, there was little difference in general growth 
and height of the plants in house 2 as compared with those in house i in 
which the intensity was almost twice as great but the quality was about the 
same. In fact, in some cases the plants of house 2 were even shorter than 
those of house i and had a somewhat greater dry \veight. This fact would 
indicate that the intensity of light in house 2, and therefore also of that in 
houses 4 and 5, was above the maximum rec|uiremeiit of the plants, and 
hence any increase in intensity of the light in houses 4 and 5 could not be 
expected to be able to overcome the characteristics of growth which the 
plants in these houses manifested. 

It has been shown rather conclusively (Timiriazeff, 1 1 ; Lubimenko, 8, 
and others) that photosynthesis proceeds at a more rapid rate in the red end 
of the spectrum than it does in the blue-violet end. In fact, the careful 
work of Ursprung (12) has shown this to be true even when regions of equal 
energy value in the red and blue-violet regions are used. Since, in the 
present work, the relative intensity of the red end of the spectrum did not 
vary greatly in the different houses, and since the total intensity was also 
nearly the same in houses 2, 4, and 5, we should expect to find the rate of 
photosynthesis not greatly different in these houses. The percentage of 
carbohydrates produced, however, was uniformly low^er in the houses which 
eliminated the entire blue-violet end of the spectrum (houses 4 and 5), 
markedly lower in sunflowers and the leaves of tobacco, and the dry weight 
was greatly reduced. Hence we must conclude either that the rate of 
photosynthesis was reduced, or, what is more likely from the nature of the 
growth the plants made, that catabolic activities were increased and that 
much of the food made was immediately consumed. The general failure in 
the development of storage organs in houses 4 and 5 and the weakness in 
flower- and fruit-development lend weight to this viewpoint. Furthermore,. 
Green (3) has shown that violet and ultra-violet rays are deleterious to 
diastase in the leaf, while red and infra-red rays are beneficial. Agiilhon (i ) , 
Ghauchard and Mazoue (2), and others have shown that the short wave 
lengths are destructive to many other enzyms vitro, although they 
attributed this effect largely to ultra-violet rays. If the rays in the blue- 
violet end of the spectrum are destructive to enzyms in the plant, the 
elimination of these rays should result in increased enzym action and greater 
catabolic activity. Actual tests in the leaves must be made, however, 
before the matter can be definitely settled. 

The most etiolated plants of all the species grown were the sunflowers in 
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houses 4 and 5. These plants also showed the greatest decreases in dry 
weight and in percentage of carbohydrates formed. The percentage of 
soluble forms of nitrogen was also decidedly higher in these plants. 

It is clear from the results previously stated that the removal of the 
blue-violet end of the spectrum down to 529 mm, or even to 427 mm, is detri- 
mental to the plant. Schanz (9), as a result of his work, concluded that the 
short wave lengths of sunlight, and particularly ultra-violet rays, are 
detrimental to plants. His conclusion, however, was based on the fact that 
he obtained taller plants in many cases when these rays were eliminated. 
In the present work, taller plants were also obtained in some species in the 
absence of only ultra-violet rays as well as in the absence of the entire blue- 
violet end of the spectrum, but the total growth and weight made in the 
former case was no greater and in the latter case was much less than that of 
plants grown in the presence of these rays. This is well shown in the case 
of the soybeans, in which the tallest plants of the series, namely, those 
grown in the absence of the entire blue- violet end of the spectrum, had less 
than a third the dry weight of the shortest plants, which were grown in the 
full spectrum. In house 3, which eliminated only ultra-violet rays, the 
only observable difference in the plants was a slightly increased height and a 
somewhat earlier flowering in some species. There was certainly not enough 
difference in the plants to warrant the recommendation of glass that 
eliminates ultra-violet rays for greenhouses, as was done by Schanz. Fur- 
thermore, in house 2, which transmitted practically all the ultra-violet rays 
found in daylight, though at a somewhat lower intensity, no detrimental 
effects on the plants were observed. Indeed, some of the most vigorous 
plants in general were obtained in this house. These results are in accord 
with the conclusions of Kluyver (7) that it is only the shorter ultra-violet 
rays, which are not present in sunlight as received on the surface of the 
earth, that are detrimental to plants. On the other hand, these results also 
indicate that ultra-violet rays are not indispensable for good, vigorous 
growth. 

Summary 

An investigation was made to determine the effect on plants of removing 
definite regions of the spectrum in the blue- violet end. Several widely 
different varieties of plants were grown in five separate greenhouses so 
constructed that practically all conditions except the quality of light could 
be kept the same in all houses. House i transmitted all wave lengths from 
the red end to 312 mm; house 2 , all wave lengths to 296 mm; house 3 
eliminated only ultra-violet rays ; house 4 eliminated all rays shorter than 
472 mm; and house 5 eliminated all wave lengths shorter than 529 mm- 

General observations were made on vegetative vigor, flowering, and 
fruiting. The height of all plants was measured weekly. Chemical analyses 
and microchemical tests were made, and anatomical changes were followed 
in some cases. The following results were obtained : 
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1. When plants were grown in daylight from which ail wave lengths 
shorter than 529 /z/i were eliminated, they developed the following character- 
istics as compared with plants grown in the entire spectrum of daylight: 

(a) An increased rate of elongation of the stem of all species during the first 

two or three weeks' growth; a greater final height in soybeans, 
tomatoes, four o’clocks, and coleus, but a decided decrease in height 
in sunflowers, petunia, buckwheat, and Sudan grass. 

(b) A considerable decrease in thickness of stems. 

(c) A reduction in the number of branches or side shoots. 

(d) A general curling or rolling of leaves. 

(e) Good development of chlorophyll, but a reduction in aiithocyanin of 

leaves and flowers. 

(/) Less differentiation of stem and leaf tissues, less compact and thinner- 
walled cells, and a reduction in strengthening tissues. 

(g) Considerable delay in time of flowering and a reduction in the niiraber of 

flowers produced. 

(h) Very weak development of seeds, fruits, and general storage organs. 

(i) Decrease in fresh weight and dry weight and an increase in percentage of 

moisture. 

(j) Considerable decrease in starch and total carbohydrates, and generally 

an increase in total nitrogen ; often an increase in soluble nitrogen 
compounds. 

The degree to which these different effects were produced varied with 
different species, but all species, aside from the abundance of chlorophyll, 
had an etiolated appearance. 

2. When all wave lengths shorter than 472 mm were removed, the same 
effects were produced as listed above, but to a somewhat lesser degree. 

3. When only ultra-violet rays were eliminated, none of the foregoing 
results were obtained with any of the plants used, although there was a 
small increase in length of stems in all species except buckwheat, as compared 
with plants receiving these rays. Tomatoes, petunias, Sudan grass, and 
sunflowers bloomed somewhat earlier than they did under any other 
conditions. In general, there was very little difference between plants that 
received all the rays of the spectrum of daylight and those from which only 
ultra-violet rays were eliminated. 

The results obtained with plants from which all wave lengths shorter 
than 529 mm or 427 mm were eliminated are somewhat similar to those obtained 
when plants are grown under greatly reduced light intensity. That light 
intensity was not an important factor in the present experiment is proved by 
the fact that normal, vigorous growth was obtained when the plants received 
the full spectrum of daylight at an intensity that was at all times lower than 
that of the house in which all wave lengths shorter than 427 mm were removed, 
and only slightly greater than that of the house in which wave lengths 
shorter than 529 mm were eliminated. 
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TkP results as a whole indicate that, while ultra-violet rays are not 
Ind.^usSt the blue-violet end of the spectrum is necessary for normal, 

vigorous growth of plants. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 

In all the figures in the following plates in which ‘ house 6 
reference lst ^nts grown in the open and used merely for companson, 

Plate XLV 

F.O. Tom.lo» from ho««. . to 6, ,6 day. from tfmo of pt.nting; when pfnt. 
“ S i“ ■'S’o'Siro. h.««. . » 6, 65 day. from dma "f plandn^r .boa plants 
“ S." 3° hon». . to 6, 34 day. from time of planting, wbm. plant. 

had been in houses 34 days. 

Plate XLVI 

F.0 Sudan from hou«.... 5, >6 day. from time Of Planting, whan plant. 

“S' 1“ ''sSo™.'*Sm ho..e. . to 5. »» *»" f™ «' 

had b»n m »«^;J,S‘'hou... . » 5, .43 day from time .1 pl...«g, »ben plant. 

had been in houses 139 days. 


Reprinted from the American Journal of Botany, XIII: 737-742, December, 1926 


SEED GERMINATION IN THE GRAY BIRCH, 
BETULA POPULIFOLIA ^ 

Freeman Weiss 

Contribution from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

The ability of Betula popuUfoUa Marsh, rapidly to colonize abandoned 
fields and waste land is suggested in the names ''old field” and "poverty” 
birch. . In the anthracite coal fields of eastern Pennsylvania this pioneering 
habit is of at least some aesthetic value in initiating the forest succession on 
the unsightly areas that are laid waste in mining operations. Since the 
gray birch is regarded by foresters as a valuable nurse tree, this primary 
stage in the reestablishment of the forest, which here occurs without the 
intervention of a weed or any other successional phase, may also be of 
practical interest. 

The areas thus denuded would appear to be extremely inhospitable even 
for the prevailingly xeric and acid-tolerant vegetation which, since the 
virtual destruction of the climax forest, covers the ridge tops of the region. 
In strip-mining the soil is removed down to solid rock over areas from 
several to many acres in extent, and the subsoil is thickly deposited over 
the surface soil which supported the forest. Some of the rock is pyrite- 
bearing and gives rise to a more acid substratum than is ordinarily considered 
within the tolerance of green plants. In particular, the coal washings from 
the breakers inundate many of the swamps and small stream valleys with 
the result that much of the plant life is destroyed by direct sedimentation or 
by the toxic action of the mine water. Though this sort of denudation is 
strictly local, the aggregate effect is hardly negligible. Over 3 billion long 
tons of anthracite have been mined from this region since 1807, and in 
general, one half ton of rock and soil is removed for each ton of coal.^ It 
may be seen, then, that from i to 2 billion cubic yards of waste material has 
been deposited over the land surface within the narrow limits of the anthra- 
cite fields, occupying only about 3000 square miles. If this were deposited 
in a layer one yard in thickness it would suffice to cover over 200,000 acres or 
about 300 square miles. Of course no such proportion of the land surface is 
covered, as most of the culm is piled in mountainous banks. However, the 
data give some idea of the magnitude of the surface that is to all appearances 
more suitable for the colonization of gray birch than for that of any other 

^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 

^ I am indebted to Mr. Daniel T. Pierce, vice-chairman of the Anthracite Operators’ 
Conference, New York, for these data. 
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plant, and at least some stage of the succession bears this species pre- 
dominantly. 

What factors underlie the peculiar r 61 e played by the gray birch in this 
succession can only in part be inferred, viz,^ the abundant production and 
thorough dissemination of its seed. Strong germination and high sur\wal 
despite the intense insolation and seemingly precarious water supply of these 
bare mineral surfaces must be additional factors. Tolerance of high acidity 
is also important, since birch seedlings are found in pure stands in soil of 
pH 4 and lower, where huckleberries, blackberries, and sweet fern only 
tardily become established and probably only after the acidity is consider- 
ably reduced by drainage. 

Germination records made by foresters would indicate that the charac- 
teristic abundance of birch reproduction is due to prolific seed-bearing and 
not to high germinative capacity. Tourney® cites Prussian records of 
germination only from 20 to 34 percent, and in his own tests reports 21 and 
26 percent respectively for paper and cherry birch, with no sound seed 
remaining ungerminated after 100 days. 

Helms and Jorgensen^ observed that fresh seed of Betula alba L., or 
that preserved in dry conditions, will not germinate below 20® C., whereas 
that which has passed the winter on the forest floor will germinate at 10®. 

Because of the interesting ecological problem afforded by B. popuUfolia^. 
and because nurserymen and foresters are interested in the problem of seed 
germination in other birches of greater horticultural value, advantage was 
taken of a large collection of gray birch seed made at Freeland, Pennsylvania, 
in 1925, to carry out the study reported here. The seeds were stored dry 
at room temperature until January, 1926. The Davis catalase test then 
showed that they were viable, and an examination disclosed that 80-85 
cent contained normal-appearing embryos. 

Development of the ovules is slow following anthesis, which occurs early 
in May, and by midsummer only a minute embryo, which is apparently 
incapable of germination, is to be found. Toward the end of August the 
aments turn from green to brown and the bracts and samaras begin to 
loosen. The developed embryo then fills the carpel. Shedding of seed 
continues during the winter, the most persistent aments not being finally 
disintegrated until spring. Natural overwintering of the seed thus occurs 
mainly on the ground, but partly on the tree. A test limited to collections 
from two trees indicates that the seed is unable to germinate before it is 
fully, ripe, that is, while the aments are partly green, as in early September; 
also that from collections made at full maturity, only low germination — at 
least no higher than that obtainable after a few months of dry storage— may 
be secured, 

® Tourney, J. W. Seeding and planting in the practice of forestry. New York, 1916. 

^ Helms, Anna, and Jorgensen, C. A. Birkene paa Maglemose. Bot, Tidsskr. 39: 
57-134. 1925. (From abstr. in Bot. Abstr. 15: 701. 1926.) 
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The behavior of seed subjected to dry storage for 4 months after its 
collection is shown in the following results from a test conducted at 32° C. 
At 25° germination was less than 10 percent, and at 20° almost nil. 


Table i. Percent Germination on Successive Dates; Started Jan. 2p; in Sand 


Date. 

Feb. 3 

5 

s 

i 

12 

15 

19 

Mar. I 

10 

Total 

Percent germination 

16 

6 

12 

— 

I 

I 

3 


39 

a It 

17 

3 

7 

4 

I 

3 

— 

I 

36 

It (t 

5 

8 

12 

5 

— 

I 

3 

— . 

34 

n tt 

12 

6 

12 

— — 


I 


I 

32 


Various treatments applied to the seeds before sowing hastened or 
improved germination, but the effect was not marked in any case. Low 
concentrations of sulfuric acid, from lo-^ to io~^ normal, whether used for a 
prolonged, immersion before sowing, or instead of water to moisten the 
substratum, were somewhat accelerating. Higher concentrations were 
injurious, as was immersion in strong acid for over i minute even when 
followed by rinsing. More favorable results followed immersion in KNO3 
for 24 hours before sowing, the effect increasing up to a N/io solution. 
Ethylene chlorhydrin and sodium thiocyanate were without marked effect 
either way. The use of mercuric chlorid (o.i percent solution) and of 
chlorophenol mercury ® as a disinfectant to overcome molds proved to ac- 
celerate germination, and in some concentrations to increase the percentage 
of germination. Treated seeds began to germinate often in 48 hours, seed 
soaked only in water usually a day later, and dry seed only after i or 2 days 
more. After 5 to 10 days the difference was much less evident. Tests with 
a mercury hydrosol showed a similar acceleration, which accordingly was 
attributed to the mercury content of the materials used for disinfection. 
Table 2 summarizes these results. 


Table 2. Effect of Mercuric Disinfectants on Germination; 
Dry Stored Seeds on Filter Paper, C, 


Treatment 

1 Period of Treatment 

1 (Minutes) 

No. of 

Tests 

Mean Percentage 
Germination 

Dry. . , ... — 


12 

42 

Water 

15-30 

15 

48 

HgCh, 0.1% 

1 ■ ,I V ■ 

6 

, 52 ' V 


I: ■ ■■ 5. 

3 

40 


1 10 

3 

42 


i 15 

5 



1 20 

6 

41 


' 25 

2 

42 


30 

■ ^ 2 

28 

Uspuiun, 0.25% 

I 

6 

44 


5 

3 

39 


10 

3 

46 


15 

2 

53 


20 

.6 ■■ 

49 


25 

2 

42 


30 

2 

36 
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The percentage differences are not large and would seem of doubtfu! 
significance if repeated tests did not show rather consistently the same 
order. A compilation of all tests made on dry seeds or on those soaked only 
in water, as compared with those treated with bichlorid or Uspulun, when 
the exposure was not long enough to be injurious, is given in table 3. The 
treatments are rated numerically for each test, giving the highest award to 
the one resulting in greatest total germination; the ratings are then reduced 
to the basis of a uniform number of tests, and expressed as a percentage of 
the best rating. 


Table 3. Relative Value of Different Treatments; 
Dry Stored Seeds on Filter Paper, ja® C. 



Dry 

Water 

15 to 30 min. 

HgCU 

I to 20 mm. 

Uspuiuii 

I to 30 mi». 

No. of tests 

5 

7 

9 

8 , 

Total rating 

5 

14 

19 

19' 

Rating based on 9 tests 

9 

18 

19 

21 

Percentage rating based on Uspulun = 100 

43 

86 

90 

100 


Preliminary tests indicated that germination was best at slightly above 
30° C. and that it declined rapidly both above this point and below 28®* 
Data obtained later are summarized below. 


Table 4. Effect of Temperature on Germination 
(a) Germination medium sand or peat, covered 


Temp.,® C 


20 1 

2« ' 

1 22 ' 

(Alternating) 











Sand 

Peat 

Sand 

Peat 

Sand 

Peat 

Sand 

Peat 

Sand 

Feat 

Percent germination 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

13 

26 

■68 ' 

26 

14 


(b) Germination medium filter paper, not covered 


Temp.,® C 

20-26 

(Variable) 








Soaked in water 15 min 

3 

5 

28' 

00 

6 

0 

25 ''' ■ 

Soaked in Uspulun 0.25%, 20 min. 

12 

10 

44 

4 

0 

, 43 ,', 






No consistent differences in germination obtained in granulated peat or 
sand or on filter paper were noted; for reasons of expediency, therefore, the 
procedure was generally followed of placing the seed on moist filter paper in 
Petri dishes. A covering of filter paper greatly reduced germination. 

The high optimum temperature for germination of seeds kept in dry 
storage is worthy of special note in view of the behavior of seeds subjected to 
stratifying at low temperature now to be shown. 

Samples of about 16,000 seeds were placed in after-ripening conditions 
on March 3, 1926, by mixing them with thoroughly moistened granulated 
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peat and Storing them in constant-temperature chambers at 0®, 5°, and 10® C. 
The peat was not neutralized and was of about pH 4.6. One lot at each 
temperature was treated for 15 minutes in a 0.25 percent solution of Uspulun. 
After I month, and at regular intervals thereafter, samples of 50 seeds were 
withdrawn for germination tests. These were made usually on top of filter 
paper in petri dishes, but peat also was used. Later additional lots were 
stratified to test the effects of different concentrations and periods of 
exposure to Uspulun and other disinfectants. The results are summarized 
in tables 5-7. 

Table 5. Effect of Disinfection of Seeds before Stratification on Germinative Capacity 
{Mean Percentage Germination in 6 Tests) 


Temperature During 
Germination, ® C. 



IS 

20 

25 

30 

Untreated 

46 

41 

61 

58 

71 

59 

68 

Treated with 0.25% Uspulun, 15 min 

64 



It is to be seen that a distinctly higher percentage of germination is 
secured from after-ripened seeds than from those kept in dry storage; 
that disinfection prior to stratification in general improves germination; 
and that there has been a downward shift in the temperature requirement; 
thus, germination of after-ripened seeds at 15° is equal to that of dry seeds 
at 32° C. 


Table 6. Effect of Temperature during After-ripening on Germination Percentage 



Temperature During After-ripening, ® C. 

A,*;/' ■ ' ^ , . ■ 

0 

5 

10 

Average of all tests started March 3 

65 

52 

56 

Average of all tests started May 3 j 

46 

54 

54 

Mean, 

55 

53 

55 : 


The three storage temperatures employed seem to be equally effective in 
promoting after-ripening, although individual records indicate that at 0° C. 
the process is somewhat more rapid, at least during the first month. It 
appears, however, that disinfection at concentrations and exposures which 
do not impair germination at higher temperatures causes injury at o'^. 
Thus mercuric bichlorid, o.i percent, used on seeds subsequently stored at 
0^^, almost completely killed the lot, but with storage at 10° only slightly 
reduced germination. Uspulun at 0.5 percent caused no injury but was no 
more effective in improving germination than at 0.25 percent* Exposure to 
either concentration for i hour reduced germination as compared with 
exposure for 15 or 30 minutes. 
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Table 7. Twte Required to Complete Afkr^rtpemng 

(P ercentage Germination on Successive Dates at 2 Temperatures) 

Temperature During Germinatfon, C', 

Time After-ripened 20 25 


30 days 50 51 

55 days 62 64 


An attempt to continue this observation was frustrated by gemiinatioii 
at the storage temperature. Of the lots put in storage on March 3, those at 
10° showed abundant germination in the storage vessel at 4 months, and those 
at 5^ slight germination at this time. The samples stored at 0° had germi- 
nated to an amount estimated at 30 percent 6 months after placing in 
storage. It is of interest here to recall the practical failure of these seeds to 
germinate below 20-25° before after-ripening, and the observations of IleliTi 
and Jorgensen on naturally after- ripened seeds. This ability to germinate 
at the temperature of melting ice is doubtless a factor in the boreal distri- 
bution of birches generally, the gray birch ascending to latitude 47° in 
North America, and dwarf varieties of B. pendida penetrating the Arctic 
Circle. 

A greenhouse planting test yielded a somewhat smaller percentage of 
seedlings than the germination tests promised, but showed the practicability 
of securing at least a 50-percent stand from fully after-ripened seed. 

Summary 

The germination of Betula popuUfoUa is greatly improved by storing 
the seeds in moist granulated peat for about 2 months at low temperature. 
A temperature of 10° C. is as effective for this purpose as one of 5° or 0^. 

The germination percentage is increased by treating the seed with an 
organic mercury disinfectant before stratifying. 

After-ripening results in a marked downward shift in the temperature 
requirement for germination. 


Reprinted from the American Journal of Botany, XIII: 743-753» December, 1926 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE pH EQUILIBRIUM KNOWN AS 
THE ISOELECTRIC POINT OF PLANT TISSUE ^ 

W. J. Youden and F. E. Denny 
Contribution from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

Introduction 

One of the methods used by Robbins and his co-workers (6, 7) for 
determining the isoelectric point of plant tissue consisted in placing pieces of 
the tissue in a series of buffer solutions, and in subsequently determining the 
change in hydrogen-ion concentration undergone by the buffer. The pH 
of the buffer solution that remained unchanged in [H+] after a period of 
contact was designated as the isoelectric point. Thus, potato tissue placed 
in a 0.001 M buffer solution with pH of approximately 6.4 remained in 
equilibrium with the buffer, so far as [H+] was concerned; but if the buffer 
was more acid than pH 6.4, its pH was changed in an alkaline direction 
toward 6.4, and if more alkaline than 6.4 its pH was changed in an acid 
direction toward the same point. 

Amphoteric substances produce a similar effect upon solutions with 
which they come in contact ; at hydrogen-ion concentrations more acid 
than the isoelectric point, they unite with anions, thus changing the pH in 
an alkaline direction ; in solutions more alkaline than the isoelectric point, 
they unite with cations, thus changing the pH in an acid direction; at the 
pH of the isoelectric point they unite with neither cations nor anions and 
produce no change in pH (Loeb, 4). 

In this respect, therefore, the tissue showed the properties of an ampho- 
lyte, and behaved in a manner analogous to that of a protein with a definite 
isoelectric point. 

In using this method to determine the isoelectric points of a number of 
tissues, we obtained results which show that the equilibrium is not caused 
mainly by the amphoteric character of the tissue, and that the change in 
hydrogen-ion concentration is not due to differential absorption of ions by 
tissue substances that are positively or negatively charged according to the 
[H+] of the solution in which the tissue is placed. 

When pieces of plant tissue were placed in buffer solutions with a graded 
series of pH values, the equilibrium point was approximately the pH of a 
water extract of the tissue made under the same conditions and for the 
same length of time. Most of the effect upon the buffer was not due to 

^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript.' 
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absorption of ions from the buffer by the tissue, but was caused by substances 
leaching out of the tissue into the buffer. By comparing titration curves of 
the water extract of the tissue as originally obtained and after various 
treatments, it was found that the substances mainly responsible for this 
effect dialyzed readily through collodion, were not coagulated by heat, and 
were soluble in acid alcohol. This shows that proteins or other amphoteric 
colloids can not be the main factors in causing this change in reaction on the 
basis of which an isoelectric point for the tissue has been postulated. 

The Relation of the pH of a Water Extract of a Tissue to the 
So-called Isoelectric Point 

In carrying out the experiments to determine the effect of a given tissue 
upon buffer solutions, a definite weight of tissue (usually 40 grams) was 
placed in a bottle, and a measured amount of a 0.002 M phosphate, phtha- 
late, or borate buffer solution (usually 40 cc.) was poured on. The bottle 
was corked and rotated, end for end, on a turning bar. To a similar amount 
of tissue the same amount of water was added, and this check lot was 
treated in the same manner and for the same length of time. At the ends 
of different time intervals, a sample of liquid was removed from each bottle 
and the pH was determined by the quinhydrone method (i). 

The potato and apple tissues used consisted of thin slices about i cm. in 
diameter by i mm. in thickness; the potato and barley roots were cut into 
pieces about 3-5 mm. long; the corn, rye, and wheat seeds were whole 
seeds, air-dry, except in one case in which corn-seed powder was used. 

The results of these experiments are shown in text figure i. The black 
dots show the pH of the buffer solution in which the sample of tissue was 
placed, the arrows show the direction of change undergone by the buffer, 
and the arrow-head shows the final pH value. 

It will be noted that in all cases but one the arrows are directed toward a 
certain pH value, and that this value is the pH of the water extract of the 
tissue made under the same conditions. 

Corn (Zea mays), air-dry seed (variety Long's Yellow Dent), as is shown 
in text figure i , proved to be a possible exception among the tissues examined. 
The pH of the water extract of the corn seeds was not identical with the 
equilibrium point shown by experiments with buffer solutions. The 
isoelectric point found in this way after one hour’s contact with buffers was 
always about 0.5 of a pH unit on the acid side of the pH of the water extract. 
When the contact was maintained for about 5.25 hours the divergence in 
value was reduced to about 0.25 of a pH unit. It is not known whether on 
prolonged contact the two values would finally become equal; bacterial 
action soon becomes evident if the seeds and solutions are not sterilized, 
and if sterilized material is used the effect of the sterilization process itself 
would need to be studied. 

When, however, the whole corn seeds were ground to a powder, and when 
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samples of this powder were placed in buffer solutions and in water, the final 
equilibrium in the buffers was identical with the pH of the water extract of 
the powder, as shown in text figure I. 


5.io J -f-lo I i?” 


6\p I 7\o I Sp I 5£|0 />// 
Apple Tissue - Thin Slices 
{ Hour 

Corn Seeds - Air Pr^ 

• /# Jirs. 


Corn - Seed Powder 


Monilis Sltophilla 
Mat of HYpdae 

Potato Tuber -Thin Slices 
4 Hrs , 


Potato Tuber 
Thin Slices 
3 Hrs, 


Rye Seeds 


Air Pry -3 Mrs, 
Wheat Seeds 


Air Dry -5 Mrs. 

Potato Roots 
3 Mrs, 

^ Barley Roots 
jyz firs. 


3.|o ] 4|0 I 5|0 I 6|Q I 7\0 I 8\0 \ <}\0 pH 


Text Fig. i. The relation between the pH equilibrium of tissues in a series of buffers 
and the pH of the water extracts of these tissues. The arrows show the pH of the buffer 
in which the sample of tissue was placed, the direction of change in pH, and the final pH 
attained. The vertical lines show the pH of the water extracts of the tissues. It is seen 
that the isoelectric point of the tissue as determined by this method coincides with the 
pH of the water extract in all tissues except in the case of corn seeds, air-dry whole seeds. 

With the possible exception of whole com seeds, therefore, the numerical 
value of the isoelectric point of the tissue coincided almost exactly with the 
pH of a water extract of the tissue* If the isoelectric point of tissue could 
be determined by the equilibrium point in a series of buffers, a more con- 
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venient method, at least for the tissues so far examined, would have been to 
omit entirely the use of buffers and to determine merely the hydrogeii-ion 
concentration of the water extract of the tissue. 

' « Relation of Equilibrium Point to the Hydrogen-ion , Concentration 

OF Plant Juice 

I Since the so-called isoelectric point for most of the tissues examined 

I ' was found to be numerically equal to the pH of a water extract of the tissue, 

we may inquire whether it is also identical in value with the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the plant juice. 

I It is necessary to distinguish between the pH of the plant juice and the 

pH of the water extract that is obtained by bringing pieces of tissue in 
contact with water for certain short periods. In some cases these two 
values are nearly equal; thus, in the case of apple, the press-juice gave a 
pH of 3.39 and the water extract of the tissue after i hour's contact gave a 
pH of 3.44. In the case of potato the corresponding values were: juice 
= 6.10, water-extract = 6.41. With field corn, however, whole seeds 
rotated for i hour gave a water extract whose pH was 4.95, but if the seeds 
were ground to a powder the water extract after one hour’s treatment had a 
pH of 6.31. 

The hydrogen-ion concentration of the juice of the plant influenced the 
equilibrium point of the tissue in a series of buffers; but an important factor 
may be the rate of leaching for different substances, depending on the size 
of the pieces used and upon their porosity. It is likely that for powdered or 
porous tissues the pH of the juice of the tissue, of the water extract of the 
tissue, and the isoelectric point as shown by the equilibrium pH will be 
found to be approximately the same. 

Comparison of the Effect of the Tissue itself and of a Water 
Extract of the Tissue upon the I^eaction of a 
Buffer Solution 

In order to determine the amount of change in reaction of the buffer 
solution produced by the tissue alone, the total change caused by tissue plus 
extract was compared with the change caused by extract only. 

Forty grams of potato tissue were placed in each of 4 large test tubes ; to 
2 of these buffers were added, i buffer being on the alkaline side bf the 
isoelectric point and the other on the acid side. In order to keep the volume 
relation comparable, 1.6 cc. of a 0.05 If buffer solution was added to 38.4 cc. 
of water; this made the solution 0.002 If in concentration; the pH of the 
diluted solution in each case is shown in column 2, table i . To the second 
pair of test tubes 38.4 cc. of water only was added; the test tubes and 
contents were then rotated for i hour and the liquid was poured off; the 
corresponding amounts of the buffer solutions were then added to the two 
tubes containing the water extracts ; the liquids poured off were made up to 
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40 cc. by rinsing with small portions of water; the final pH values were 
then determined. 


Table i. Comparison of Effectiveness of Potato Tissue and of Tissue Extracts upon 
the Change in pH of Buffers 


Tissue or 

Extract 

Original pH 
of Buffer 

Final pH 
of Buffer 

Equivalent Amount 
of Add or Alkali 
Required for Observed 
Change in pH 

Extract 

Tissue 

Tissue. . 

549 

6.21 

2.14 ! 



7.64 

6.66 i 

4*30 


Water extract 

549 

6.17 

2.08 

97 


7.64 

6.90 1 

3.30 

77 

Water extract boiled and 





filtered 

5-49 

6.22 

2.16 

100 


7.64 

7.12 

1.90 

44 

Substances soluble in acid 





alcohol 

5-49 

6.08 

1.92 

90 


7.64 

7.24 

1.60 

37 

Substances precipitated by 





AgNOs.... 

5-49 

5-85 

1.40 

66 


7.64 

7.17 

1.68 

39 

Substances passing through 





collodion 

5-49 

6 .II 

1 .98 

92 


7.64 

7,08 

2.12 

49 


The two series differ in one important respect: in one, the buffer had 
been in contact with the tissue for i hour; in the other, the buffer had not 
been in contact with the tissue itself, but only with the water extract of 
the tissue. The results are shown in table i, from which it is seen that the 
tissue changed the reaction of a buffer solution from pH 5.49 to pH 6.21, 
while the water extract changed the reaction of the same buffer from pH 
5.49 to pH 6.17. From a titration curve of the same buffer solution were 
read off the amounts of alkali required to change the buffer from pH 5.49 to 
pH 6.21 or 6.17. The amounts required are shown in column 4, table i, 
from which it can be seen that on the acid side about 95 percent of the acid or 
alkali equivalent represented by the change in reaction undergone by the 
buffer was furnished by the water extract. On the alkaline side the tissue 
was more effective, furnishing about 25 percent of the total effect. 

From these results we conclude that the tissue itself takes only a small 
part in causing the changes in the buffer solutions, that preferential ab- 
sorption of ions by a tissue with a definite isoelectric point does not take 
place to any great extent, and that the principal cause of the change in 
reaction giving the appearance of an isoelectric point is related to the buffer 
substances that leach out from the tissue into the surrounding solution. 

Titration Curves of the Water Extract of Potato Tissue 

Since it has been shown that the substances extracted by water from the 
potato tissue cause most of the change in reaction of the buffer solutions 
coming in contact with the tissue, titration curves were made showing the 
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buffering capacity of the water extract (i) as obtained from the tissue and 
(2) after being treated in various ways. The titration curves so obtained 
are shown in text figure 2. In examining these curves, it should be re- 
membered that the flatter, or more horizontal, the curve is, the greater the 
buffer action. A liquid having little buffer action gives almost a vertical 
line from pH 4 to pH 8. 

From the curves shown in text figure 2, it is seen that boiling and filtering 
the water extract does not affect its buffer capacity on the acid side but 



Text Fig. 2. Titration curves of the water extract of potato tissue (a) as obtained 
from the tissue, and (6) after the various treatments described on the graph. Note that 
the buffer capacity of the extract was only slightly changed by boiling and filtering, and 
that the principal buffer substances passed through collodion on dialysis. 

causes a reduction on the alkaline side. This is also shown in table 1, 
column 5. 

To obtain the substances soluble in acid alcohol, a measured portion 
of the water extract was acidified and evaporated to small volume; 95 
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percent alcohol was then added, and the evaporation was continued after 
further additions of alcohol ; the mixture was then filtered and the alcohol 
was evaporated from the filtrate, water being added from time to time until 
the alcohol was completely replaced by water ; the solution was then made 
up to the original volume. The titration curve of this extract containing 
the substances soluble in acid alcohol is shown in text figure 2. Much of the 
buffer effect was found to be present in this portion. From the data in 
table I, it is seen that about 90 percent of the tissue effect on the acid side 
was furnished by substances soluble in alcohol; but on the alkaline side only 
about 37 percent of the tissue effect was attributable to these materials. 

The titration curves of the materials that passed through the collodion 
in the process of dialysis, and of the materials that were held back by 
collodion, are shown in text figure 2. These are important in showing that 
on the acid side nearly all the buffer substances are present in the portion 
that passed through the collodion bag, thus showing that they are non- 
protein and non-colloidal. 

The material in the water extract held back by the collodion (proteins and 
other colloids) had almost a vertical titration line from pH 4 to pH 8, 
showing that these materials exert almost no effect in causing the change in 
reaction of the buffer solutions. Other experiments showed that most of 
the buffer substances dialyzed through collodion within about 3 hours. 

Since the principal protein of the potato, tuberin, is soluble in dilute 
salt solutions, and therefore may have been precipitated in the process of 
dialysis, a separate experiment using 5 percent NaCl for the dialysis liquid 
was carried out. In this case also, the material inside the collodion bag had 
negligible buffer capacity. 

The curve marked “silver precipitate’’ represents the substances 
precipitated from the boiled water extract by acid silver nitrate. They are 
probably mainly organic acids. After the silver precipitate was obtained, 
a suspension of the precipitate in water was whirled rapidly by a stirrer, and 
hydrochloric acid was added drop by drop ; silver chlorid was precipitated 
and the organic acids were set free; these were separated by filtration and 
the filtrate was made up to the original volume; 20-cc. portions were taken 
for the titration curve. This titration curve indicates that a considerable 
portion of the buffer action is due to organic acids present in the water 
extract. According to data in table i, the substances precipitable by 
silver nitrate furnish about f of the buffer capacity of the tissue on the acid 
side, and about § of it on the alkaline side. 



The graphs in text figure 2 and the data in table i show that, upon 
buffers more alkaline than the isoelectric point, the tissue itself produced an 
ifeQt accounted for, quantitatively, by any of the types of 

extracts obtained from it. Thus, in table i, column 5, it is on the alkaline 
buffers that the extracts from the tissue failed to produce the amount of 
change in reaction caused by the tissue. 
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The effect of one class of amphoteric substances, the amino acids, has not 
been determined with exactness. The water extract of potato tissue 
showed an alpha-amino content of about 0.186 gram of nitrogen per liter. 
A solution of glycocoll containing a similar amount of nitrogen was made up, 
and a titration curve was prepared. This showed very little buffer action. 
It was considered that the rSIe of amino acids in causing the change in 
reaction of the buffer solutions could not be studied satisfactorily until 
information regarding the amino acids present in the extract could be 
obtained. 

Buffer Effects of Non-amphoteric Solutions 

In the preceding paragraphs the change in reaction of a buffer in cootaGt 
with potato tissue is shown to be caused largely by the water-soluble buffer 
substances leaching out from the tissue. The capacity of a solution to 
cause a change in pH is described most accurately by a titration cur\m, and 
if two solutions have identical titration curves they can cause equal effects 
in changing the reaction of another buffer solution with which they come in 
contact. 

We attempted to prepare mixtures of organic acids and their salts which 
would give titration curves simulating the titration curves of apple juice, 
and of the water extract of potato tissue. 

Some juice was squeezed from the pulp of Greening apples, and 20 cc. 
were taken for titration with Nj2 NaOH. The curve obtained is shown in 
text figure 3. To change the reaction of the juice from pH 3.43 to pH 8.39 
required the addition of 3.1 cc. of iV'/2 NaOH. An equivalent solution of 
malic acid was made up and found to have a pH of 2.28; sodium malate 
was added until the pH was 3.43, i.e., equal to the pH of the apple juice. 
This mixture of malic acid and sodium malate was then titrated, giving the 
curve shown in text figure 3. The titration curves of the apple juice and of 
the mixture of malic acid and sodium malate were almost identical. 

In another experiment, a mixture of malic, citric, oxalic, and tartaric 
acids having the same titration value as the water extract of potato tissue 
was prepared. A neutralized solution of these acids was then added to the 
acid solution until the mixture had the same pH as a water extract of potato 
tissue. This mixture was then titrated, and the titration curve is shown in 
text figure 3 in comparison with the titration curve of the water extract of 
the potato. The curves are very similar, especially on the acid side from 
pH 4 to pH 7. In the alkaline range the acid-salt mixture was not as well 
buffered as the water extract, as shown by the steepness of the curve from 
pH 7 to pH 8. 

We 'do not claim that these mixtures of organic acids and salts represent 
the actual composition of the apple juice or potato extract. We present 
the data merely to show that, in order to. explain the capacity of a tissue or 
tissue extract to cause a change in hydrogen-ion concentration in either an 
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acid or an alkaline direction on either side of a definite point, it is un- 
necessary to assume the presence of an amphoteric substance. For instance, 
if a portion of the artificial mixtures of organic acids and salts is added to a 



Text Fig. 3. Similarity in the titration curves of a tissue extract or juice and of a 
prepared mixture of organic acids and salts. The 0.05 N acid and alkali refer to the 
potato-extract curve, and the 0.5 AT alkali refers to the apple-juice curve. 


buffer more acid than itself, the reaction will be shifted in an alkaline 
direction; and if added to a buffer more alkaline than itself the reaction will 
be shifted in an acid direction. In this respect, therefore, a mixture of 
organic acids and their salts behaves like a plant tissue with an isoelectric 
point at the pH of the acid-salt mixture. 

Discussion 

It is not our purpose to claim that plant tissue does not contain sub- 
stances with isoelectric points, nor that these substances are not of great 
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importance in the life processes of plants. Nor do we claim to have shown 

that the tissue itself does not have an isoelectric point. Robbins and his cO'* 
workers have brought evidence by other methods of experimentation (water 
absorption, toxicity of ions, staining of tissues, etc.) regarding the existence 
of such a point. 

Our objection is mainly to the method of determining tissue isoelectric 
points by immersing the tissue in a series of buffers and assuming that the 
pH value at which no change in reaction is shown is the isoelectric point of 
the tissue. 

Furthermore, it is unlikely that the equilibrium point of a tissue in a 
series of buffers represents the isoelectric point of the proteins of the tissue. 
Thus the equilibrium point for potato tissue is about pH 6.4; but the 
isoelectric point for tuberin, the principal protein of potato, is about pH 
4.0 according to Cohn, Gross, and Johnson (3). Pearsall and Ewing (5) 
find that when the tissue is made as acid as, or more acid than, the isoelectric 
point of the principal protein in the tissue there is a rapid exosmosis of ions, 
indicating a serious injury to the tissue. The point for potato at which 
rapid exosmosis of chlorids took place was not at pH 6.4 but at about 
pH 4.4. 

Chibnall (2) found that the pH of the cell contents and the isoelectric 
point of the cytoplasmic proteins are not identical in any tissue he studied, 
and points out the probability that any change in the reaction of the cell 
which brings the proteins to their isoelectric points will result in the death of 
the cell. The buffer capacity of the cell contents protects the cell against 
injury by tending to prevent the [H+] from reaching the isoelectric point of 
the proteins of the cytoplasm. 

Summary 

1. Use was made of the method of determining isoelectric points for plant 
tissue which consists in placing pieces of the tissue in a series of buffer 
solutions of varying hydrogeh-ion concentrations and in noting the pH value 
of the buffer at which no change in reaction occurred. 

2. This equilibrium pH for a number of plant tissues was found to be 
the pH of a water extract of the tissue in contact with water instead of 
buffer solution for the same time and under the same conditions. 

3. Most of the effect upon the buffer solution was not due to absorption 
of ions from the buffer by the tissue, but was caused by substances leaching 
out of the tissue into the buffer. On the acid side of the isoelectric point 
only about 5 percent of the change in reaction undergone by the buffer was 
caused by the tissue itself; on the alkaline side the tissue was more effective, 
causing about 25 percent of the change. 

4. The soluble substances which leached out of the tissue, and which 
exerted a dominant effect in changing the reaction of buffers in contact with 
the tissue, dialyzed readily through collodion, were not coagulated by heat, 
and were soluble in acid alcohol This shows that proteins or other colloidal 
substances do not play an important r&le in causing the change in pH. 
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5. Since the tissue itself is not mainly involved, and since the effect 
produced is not due to proteins or other amphoteric colloids, it is thought 
that this method does not give reliable information as to the pH value of 
the isoelectric point of a tissue or furnish satisfactory evidence of the 

existence of such a point. ^ 
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THE GERMINATION OF CENTURY-OLD AND RECENTLY 
HARVESTED INDIAN LOTUS FRUITS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EFFECT OF OXYGEN SUPPLY * 

Ichiro Ohga 

Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

In previous papers (3, 4), I have reported the finding of very old Indian 
lotus {Nelumho nucifera) fruits that are still alive. Thanks to their natural 
longevity and their impervious coats, the fruits have lain for probably more 
than two hundred years in moist peat in a dry, viable condition. 

In the course of study of the ancient Indian lotus fruits since 1923, the 
writer investigated (i) the maximum and minimum amount of oxygen as 
related to germination and growth; (2) composition of air contained in the 
fruit; and (3) carbon dioxid effect on germination. The present paper is a 
report and discussion of these data. 

Materials and Methods 

Fruits from four sources were used in these studies: old fruits from the 
Pulantien Basin, South Manchuria; fruits of 1923 or 1924 from Nagoya, 
Japan; from Tokyo, Japan; and decorticated fruits from Shanghai, China. 
All showed about 100 percent germination except the decorticated fmits, 
which gave 44 percent germination. • 

Since the coats of the fruits are impervious to water, the fruits were 
prepared for germination by 5 hours’ treatment with concentrated sulfuric 
acid, followed by thorough washing and later drying. 

To test the relation of oxygen to the germination of the seeds, the 
treated fruits were placed in large-mouthed bottles filled with boiled water. 
The bottles were then stoppered with rubber stoppers provided with glass 
tubes. By proper manipulation of the tubes, the water was displaced by 
any desired gas. When it was desired to have the bottle practically free 
from oxygen, hydrogen or nitrogen gas was used for displacement, and a 
little vial was placed in the bottle and partly filled with potassium pyro- 
gallate solution by an inlet tube after the boiled water had been removed 
from the vial by suction. 

For testing the effect of known oxygen pressures on germination, treated 
seeds were placed in petri dishes on moist filter paper. The petri dishes 
were then set on tripods in large pans with a battery jar inverted over them. 
The pans were then filled with water, and the water was drawn to the 
desired height in the inverted battery jar by suction and later displaced by 

^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, put of the order detennined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 
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the appropriate gas. The gas was retained in the battery jar by the water 
seal. 

To determine the composition of the gas within the epicotyl cavity of a 
fruit, the coat of the fruit was partly filed away and then the fruit was 
immersed in a vessel of mercury in such a way that a Torricellian vacuum 
could be applied for the withdrawal of the gas from the fruit. The gas 
thus obtained was analyzed in a Bonnier and Mangin apparatus (5). Each 
fruit gave about 0.2 cc. of gas at atmospheric pressure and room temperature. 
Two to ten fruits were used for each gas sample. 

In order to determine the respiratory carbon dioxid liberated from dry 
seeds, Pettenkoffer tubes filled with NaOH were employed (2). The tests 
were run at 25° C., and the carbon dioxid was determined by the double 
titration method of Brown and Escombe (i). 

Preliminary tests at 10°, 15°, 22°, 27°, 32*^, and 35° C. showed most 
rapid germination and growth at about 32° C. Most of the experiments 
were conducted near this optimum temperature. 

Results 

Germination in Oxygen and Nitrogen Gas 

In order to determine the limit of oxygen supply for germination, the 
seeds, previously treated with H2SO4 to make their coats permeable to 
water, were placed in bottles containing the following series of gases : pure 
oxygen, 4 parts oxygen and i part nitrogen, 3 parts oxygen and 2 parts 
nitrogen, 2 parts oxygen and 3 parts nitrogen, i part oxygen and 4 parts 
nitrogen, and pure nitrogen. The supply of gases was renewed every day. 
The results of two determinations are given in table i. 


Table i. Lengths of Sprouts of Indian Lotus Fruits in Various Proportions of 
Oxygen and Nitrogen 



Kind 


Series I 




Series II 



Proportions of O 2 and N 2 

of 

Fruits 

Length of Sprouts* 
(cm.) 

Aver- 

age 


Length of Sprouts* 
(cm.) 


Aver- 

age 

Oxygen 


I 3-2 

2.5 

1-5 

2.4 

4.0 

3*2 

2.7 

1-5 

I.O 

2.5 

Oxygen 4 parts, nitrogen 

Old 

12.9 

;II ,7 

,10.9 

II.8 

12.8 

12.2 

II.8 

11.2 

10.5 

ri -7 

1 New 






I part 

6.0 

5.5 

5.0 

5*5 

6-5 

6.2 

6.0 

5*7 

4.8 

5-8 

Oxygen 3 parts, nitrogen 

Old 

16.2 

15*9 

iS -5 

15.9 

16.7 

15.8 

15-3 

15-0 

11.5 

14.9 

New 








2 parts 

5.3 ; 

5.2 

2.5 

4.3 

5.8 

5.2 

4-7 

4.2 

2.7 

4-5 

Oxygen 2 parts, nitrogen 

Old 

14*7 ; 

11*5 

5.4 

10,5 

15*5 

15-2 

12.8 

11.6 

8.4 

12.7 

New 





3 parts 

4-5 ■ 

4.0 

2*2 

3*8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.0 

3,6 

2.0 

3-8 

Oxygen i part, nitrogen 

Old 

12.6 

11-5 

1 1.2 

11.8 

13-5 

12.2 

11.6 

I 0-5 

10.2 

11.6 

New 








4 parts 

5.2 i 

4.8 

3-3 

4.4 

5.8 

5-2 

4-7 

4.0 

3*5 

4.6 


Old 

13*2 

10.5 

6.5 

lO.I 

13*6 ! 

13.2 

12.7 

10.2 

7.8 

11.7 

Nitrogen 

New 

II.8 

5 - 5 ' 

4.9 

7.3 

6.0 

5.5 

■.■■5^.2^ 1 

4.8 

3-5 

5*0 


Old 

18.2 

10.9 

9.6 

12.9 

12.0 

1 1. 2 

10.8 

9.7 

8.6 

10.5 


After 3 days at 30° C. 
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The results in table i show that: (i) the external air had little effect on 
the germination; (2) the sprouts made somewhat greater growth in 4 parts 
of oxygen and i part of nitrogen; and (3) sprouts from the old fruits were 
more vigorous than those from new ones. 

Germination at Reduced Oxygen Pressure 

The germination at reduced oxygen pressure, after a week, is shown in 
table 2. 


Table 2. Lengths of Sprouts of Indian Lotus Fruits in Reduced Oxygen Concentrations 


Proportion of Gases 

Kind 

of 

Fruits 

Length of Sprouts after i Week at f 

Room Temperature | 

(cm.) 

Average 

(cm.) 


New 

3-5 

3-2 

3*0 

2.7 

2.5 

3-2 


Old 

7.2 

6.9 

6.8 

6.6 

4.6 

64 

Air 6 parts, nitrogen 4 parts 

New 

4‘5 i 

4*3 

3.7 

3.5 

3,1 

3-8 


Old 

8.7 

8.2 

7.2 

6.5 

6.2 

74 ' 

Air 4 parts, nitrogen 6 parts 

New 

4.8 

4.2 

3.8 

2.8 

2.5 

3.6 


Old 

8.7 

7.0 

6.3 

5.5 

5 a 

6.5 

Air I part, nitrogen 9 parts 

New 

4.9 

4.5 

3-2 

3‘0 

2.0 

3*5 


Old 

9.0 

8.3 

6.2 

4.8 

4.7 

6.6 

Water 

New 

8.5 

8.2 

7.8 

6.0 

5.0 

7.1 


Old 

12.2 

11*5 

10.2 

8.5 

' 74 

lO.O 


The results in table 2 show that: (i) there were no significant differences 
in the germination at different oxygen concentrations; (2) the fruits germi- 
nated in moist air although fruits of most water plants will not do so; and 
(3) the old fruits gave more vigorous sprouts than the new ones. 

Germination in Oxygen-free Condition 

Six fruits were used in each test in this series. The fruit coats were 
removed from one end of each of three fruits in each lot, in order to facilitate 
the removal of the internal air in the fruits when they were later subjected 
to evacuation. The bottles containing the six fruits were connected to a 
water-suction pump giving about 400 mm. reduced pressure for 5-10 
minutes, in order to eliminate as much of the gas contained in the fruits as 
could be removed by this amount of suction. These bottles were then 
filled half with water and half with nitrogen, hydrogen, or carbon dioxid gas. 
The fruits were immersed about 5 cm. deep in water. One bottle was filled 
with tap water, and another with boiled water. After a week, the results 
were as shown in table 3. 

The results in table 3 show, that when the gas that is normally present 
in the fruit is removed the fruits are unable to germinate, but that no other 
supply of oxygen is necessary for germination except that contained inside 
the fruit itself. 
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Table 3 . Effect on Germination Caused iy the Removal of the Gas 
Contained Inside the Fruit 


Treatment 


Internal air removed * . . 
Internal air not removed 

Internal air removed * . . 
Internal air not removed . 

Internal air removed , 
Internal air not removed . 

Internal air removed . 
Internal air not removed , 

Internal air removed * . . . 
Internal air not removed . 


Air above the Water 
Displaced by 

Kind of 
Fruits 

Growth of Sprouts after 
I Week (cm.) 

Average 

(cm.) 

1 Nitrogen | 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Tract 

Trace 

16.2 

26.5 

- 0 

J 0 

^ 7-5 

30.7 

0 

0 

19.7 

31.2 

17.8 

29-5 

■Hydrogen | 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Trace 

Trace 

19.2 

30.5 

0 

0 

20.5 

32.9 

0 

0 

1.2 

34.2 

13.6 

32.5 

■Carbon dioxid . | 
[ 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

0 

Trace 

20.2 

35.7 

0 

22.5 
' 30.8 

0 

17.6 

32.6 

20.1 

33.0 

! . [ 
^Boiled water. . . ■ 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Trace 

Trace 

18.2 

30.7 

Trace 

Trace 

20.5 

32.7 

0 

0 

20.6 

31.2 

19.7 

31.5 

f 

Tap water 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Trace 

Trace 

17.2 

30.6 

Trace 

0 

20.5 

34*2 

0 

0 

21.7 

36.8 

19.8 

33.8 




Table 4 . Analysis of Gas Contained in the Fruit of Nelumbo nucifera 


Kind of 
Fruits 

Number of 
Determinations 

Percentage of 
Carbon Dioxid 

Percentage of 
Oxygen 

Percentage of 

CO2 + O2 

Old 

6 

4 

4 

4 

, . 4 , 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0.78 

0.76 

0.76 

0.73 

0.69 

17.52 

18.52 
18.22 
18.22 
19.16 

19-41 

19.54 

19.41 

18.98 

19-31 

18.30 

19.28 

18.98 

18.95 

19.78 

New 

42 Total 

Ave. 0.74 

Ave. 18.33 

Ave. 19.11 

6 





5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

0.80 

0.85 

0.82 

0,76 

18.56 

18.55 

19-13 

19.40 

19.98 

19.48 

19-75 

19.71 

19.36 

19.40 

19-95 

20.16 


37 Total 

Ave. 0.81 

Ave. 18.88 

Ave. 19.72 
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Analysis of Gas Contained within the Frnit 

The results of the analyses of the gases removed from the ^ ^ 
shown in table 4. 

The results in table 4 show that there is little difference m the compo 
sition of gas obtained from the ancient and from the new fruits- 

Water Content of the Dry Fruits and the Rate of 

The water content of the fruits was found to be as follows- old fruite 
12.38 percent, new fruits (average of two determinations) 12.5 i 
current of air was passed over dry fruits continuously for a period ^ • 
There was no measurable amount of carbon dioxid absorbed by ® 
of sodium hydroxid. 

Summary 

1. Indian lotus fruits which had lain buried in a bed of peat 
more than 200 years showed about 100 percent germination wn 
fruit coats were made permeable to water by a treatment with sulfnnc a • 

2. These lotus fruits germinated well in 100 percent oxygen, P® 
nitrogen, 100 percent hydrogen, and lOO percent carbon dioxid- u t of 

3. The length of sprouts from old fruits is always greater than 

sprouts from new ones. . . 

4. Although they germinated thus in an external atmosphere con ai 

no oxygen, an internal supply of oxygen was available to the embryu t 
the air contained in a cavity inside each fruit and in the intercellular sp 
of the plant tissues. This gas contained all the oxygen necessary m 
germination of the fruit. . ^ 

5. The internal gas was pumped out of the fruit, collected, and ana y 
Each fruit contained about 0.2 cc. of gas. Seventy-nine analys^^^ 
averaged, showed: (i) in the old fruits 18.33 percent oxygen, 0.74 
carbon dioxid, and 80.93 percent nitrogen ; (2) in fruits from the 
1924, 18.88 percent oxygen, 0.81 percent carbon dioxid, and 80 - 3 ^ P^^ 

. . prcent of 

6. The respiration rate of air-dry fruits containing about 12 P^^ 
water was so slow that a measurable amount of carbon dioxid was 
obtained after three days’ continuous absorption in sodium hydroxi 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. U* 3^ 
Mr. K. Unuma of Pulantien, South Manchuria, who cordially Y 

large amount of the old fruits, and to Mr. N. Fujiwana of Nagoy^’ ' 
Sinoto of Tokyo Botanic Garden, Mr. Y. Fukuda of the Medical 
of Mukden, Manchuria, and the South Manchuria Railway Comp 
Dairen, who kindly furnished the new lotus fruits. 

Educational Institute, 

Dairen, Manchuria 
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A COMPARISON OF THE LIFE ACTIVITY OF CENTURY-OLD 
AND RECENTLY HARVESTED INDIAN LOTUS FRUITS V 

Ichiro Ohga 

Contribution from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

Introduction 

It was shown in a previous paper (5) that century-old and recently 
harvested fruits of Indian lotus differ in germination behavior, the old 
fruits giving more vigorous seedlings. The work here reported was under- 
taken to determine the relation of this fact to the rate of respiration, 
catalase activity, and hydrogen-ion concentration of the fruits. 

Results 

Comparison of Catalase Activity of Dry Fruits 
For the determination of catalase activity, a modified Appleman’s (i) 
apparatus was used, and the amount of oxygen liberated from 10 cc. of 
hydrogen peroxid was used as a measure of the activity. This method was 
similar to that used by Crocker and Harrington (4). In preliminary tests, 
catalase determinations were made on fruit powder sifted through a 100- 
mesh screen, the amount used varying from 0.035 to 0.3 gram. A ten- 
minute reading was taken, and from this and from the weight of material 
used the catalase activity per gram was calculated. In all the experiments 
here reported, the activity was calculated in the same way. Table I shows 
the relation between the quantity of fruit powder used and the volume of 
oxygen liberated. 

Table i. Catalase Activity of Lotus Fruits; ^Relation of Oxygen Liberated to 
Quantity of Fruit Tissue Used 


Cubic Centimeters of Oxygen IJbemted 


Weight 

in 

Grams 

After I Minute 

After 2 Minutes 

,, After s Minutes 

After 10 Minutes 

Volume 
Observed 
(cc.) i 

Volume 
per Gram 
of Sample : 
(cc.) 

Volume 

Observed 

(cc.) 

Volume 
per Gram 
of Sample 
(ccd 

Volume 
Observed 
■ , (cc.), ^ 

Volume 
per Gram 

1 of Sample 

1 (cc.) 

Volume 
Observed 
, ,(cc.) 

Volume 
per Gram 
of Sample 
(cc.) 

0.30 

21.0 

■ 70.0 

35-7 

119.0 

51.2 

172.0 

54*5 

iSr.o 

0.15 

8.5 

56.5 

14.5 

96.5 

27.6 

184.0 ' 

37*3 i 

249.0 

0.07 

4*5 

: 64.5 

9.0 

129.0 

17*5 

250.0 

24.1 

343.0 

0.035 

2.2 

63.0 

4*3 

123.0 

8.1 

23,1,0 

IX.7 

335-0 


^ Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 
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As shown in table i, the maximum liberation of oxygen took place when 
0.07 gram of fruit powder was used. Although the weight of half of a 
cotyledon (0.3 to 0.4 gram) exceeds this, the writer in practice used half of a 
cotyledon for each measurement. One plumule weighing approximately 
0.025 gram was used in each test. Table 2 shows the results of the measure- 
ments of catalase activity of air-dry old and new fruits. 

Table 2 shows that: (i) the catalase activity of the old fruits is much 
higher than that of the new fruits; and (2) catalase activity of the plumule 
is greater than that of the cotyledon. 


Table 2. Catalase Activity of Air-dry Old and New Lotus Fruits; Cubic Centimeters 
of Oxygen per Gram of Fruit Tissue 


Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

208 

357 

172 

344 

224 

280 

152 

200 

221 

332 

167 

304 

306 

363 

159 

410 

256 

362 

181 

300 

243 

339 

166 

311 


Comparison of Catalase Activity of Soaked Fruits 
The fruits were soaked in tap water at 30° C., one lot of fruits being 
soaked for 12 hours and another lot for 5 days. Tables 3 and 4 show the 
catalase activity of old and new fruits after soaking in water. 


Table 3. Catalase Activity of Old and New Lotus Fruits Determined after 12 Hours^ 
Soaking in Tap Water at jo® C.; Cubic Centimeters per Gram of Fruit Tissue 


Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

123 

105 

109 

94 

II8 

II9 

108 

106 

120 

123 

II4 

no 

120 : 

II6 

no 

107 


Table 4. Catalase Activity of Old and New Lotus Fruits Determined after $ Days^ 
Soaking in Tap Water at jo® C.; Cubic Centimeters per Gram of Fruit Tissue 


Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

H7 

123 

■■ i %7 

91 

165 



68 

170 


146 

84 

I6I 

124 

127 

81 
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The results in tables 3 and 4 show that: (i) the catalase activity of old 
fruits is higher than that of new ones; (2) in soaked fruits the catalase 
activity of the cotyledon is greater than that of the plumule. This is the 
reverse of the condition found for air-dry fruits. 

Comparison of Catalase Activity in Anaerobically Treated Fruits 
Series I: In order to determine the catalase activity after culture in 
oxygen-free condition, one lot was kept in cooled boiled water, and the 
other, after evacuation for ten minutes with a 400-mm. water-suction pump, 
was kept in cooled boiled water. In the latter case, sprouts did not develop. 
After four days the determinations of catalase activity were made. The 
results are shown in table 5. 


Table 5* Caiulase Aciitniy of Lotus Fruits after Being Left in Boiled Distiilni 
for 4 Days; Cubic Centimeters of Oxygen per Gram of Fruit Tissue 


Treatment 

Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Cotyledon | 

. Plumule 

Co'ty:ledo'n 

Plumiiie' 

Coat on * i 

172.0 

60.2 

9t-3 

47*2 ' 


186.5 

64.9 

1:21.0 

59-0 


1824 

66.2 

I 12.4 

52.7 


180.3 

63.8 

108.2 

53-0 

Coat stripped and evacuated with water pump . . 

88.0 

33*0 

43.6 

17.0 


82.0 

30.5 

41.0 

^9*5 


92.2 

29-5 

5o«7 

16.7 ^ 


S74 

31.0 

45* I' 

17*7 


Series 11: In order to determine the catalase activity in oxygen-free 
condition, the fruits, after the treatment above described, were kept in 
nitrogen gas. After four days the determinations were made. The results 
are shown in table 6. 


Table 6, Catalase Aclwity of Lotus Fruits Left in Nitrogen Gas for 4 Days; 
Cubic Centimeters of Oxygen per Gram of Fruit Tissue 


Treatment 

Oid Fruits 

New Fruits 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon 



142.2 

■ 158.3 
m -5 

59* 

:' 63.5 
; ,67.2 

104.3 

1234 

I 116.7 

' 41.5 

53.3 

47*8 


145.0 

63-3 

114.8 , 

47.2 

'Coat .'stripped; and: evacuated 'with water pump. . 

82.5 ^ 
95*7 

103.5 

38.0 
42.8 
45-2 , '■ 

67.0 

70.2 

59-8 

33*9 

35*7 

31.6 

93*9 

42.0 

65-7 

33*7 : 
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The results in tables 5 and 6 show that: (i) catalase activity is greater 
in old fruits than in new ones; and (2) catalase activity is greater in the 
cotyledon than in the plumule. 

Comparison of Respiration Rate in Dry and Wet State of New and Old Fruits 

To determine the respiration rate during germination, a current of 
carbon dioxid-free air was drawn through a vessel containing the fruits and 
then through Pettenkofer tubes containing sodium hydroxid. The carbon 
dioxid absorbed was estimated by the double titration method of Brown and 
Escombe (3). Twenty fruits were used in each test. With fruits having 
intact coats a 3-day test did not show a measurable amount of carbon 
dioxid. But when 5 fruits with sprouts about 3 inches long that had been 
kept 3 days in a 30° C. incubator were transferred to a respiration chamber, 
much larger quantities of carbon dioxid were given off. The results are 
given in table 7. 


Table 7. Respiration of New and Old Fruits of Indian Lotus 


Milligrams CO2 Liberated 


Twenty air-dry fruits in 3 days at 25® C. 
Five soaked i day at 25® C 


Average 


Old Fruits 

New Frui1 

.0 

0 

. .012 

.009 

.015 

.005 

.015 

.008 

.012 

.007 

.015 

.006 


.007 

. .014 

.007 


The results in table 7 show that: (i) dry fruits after 3 days at 25° C. 
did not yield a detectable amount of carbon dioxid; (2) soaked fruits from 
which the plumule had just begun to emerge liberated measurable quantities 
of carbon dioxid; and (3) the respiration of old fruits was more intense than 
that of new ones. 


Comparison of Acidity in Dry and Wet State of Old and New Fruits 

In order to determine the acidity of fruits, pH value was estimated by the 
quinhydrone-electrode method (2). Cotyledons and plumules were tested 
separately, using either a half of a cotyledon weighing approximately 0.35 
gram in the dry and 0.75 gram in the wet condition, or an entire plumule 
weighing 0.025 gram in the dry and o.io gram in the wet condition. The 
plant tissue was ground in a mortar, 10 cc. of water were added, and the 
supernatant liquid was used for the determination. The results obtained 
are shown inlables 8 and 9. 
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Table 8 . Hydrogen-ion Conceniration of Old and New Fruits of Indian Lotus; 
Determinations Made on Dry Fruits 


Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Series I 

Series IT 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon. 

Plumule 

1 

Cotyledon ■ j 

Plumule 

6,68 

6.50 

6.71 

6.58 

6.83 

6.53 

6.71 

6.52 

6.68 

6.64 

6.68 

6.52 

6.53 

6.51 

6.68 

6.64 

6.50 

6.52 

6.53 


6.68 

6.64 

6,7c 


6.56 


6.68 

6.64 

6.70 


6.60 

6.51 

6.69 

6.63 

6.6S 

6-55 


Table 9. Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Old 'and New Ffuils of Indian Lotus; 
Determinations Made on Soaked Fruits 


Old Fruits 

New Fruits 

Series I ■ 

Series II 

Cotyledon 

Plumule 

Cotyledon 

PI u mule 

Cotyledon 

Plirmule'' 

6.48 

6-54 

6.74 

6-75 

6.53 

6.59 

6-54 

6.58 

6.59 

6.75 

6.53 

6.59 

6-54 

6.63 

6-59 

6.7S 

6.59 

6.75 

6.41 

6.63 

6,70 

6.70 

6.159 

6,8i 

6.41 

6.66 





6.46 

6.64 

6.65 

6.74 

6.56 

6.69 


Tables 8 and 9 show only small differences in the pH of tissues from old 
and new fruits. The error of a single determination by the method used 
was about 0.03 pH. The differences found were about two to four times 
this error, and in almost every comparison showed a slightly higher acidity 
in the old fruits than in new ones. It is not known whether this small 
difference, if it exists, is an important factor in contributing to the superior 
vigor of the seedlings of old fruits. 

Summary 

1. The growth rate of old Indian lotus fruits was greater than that of 
new fruits. 

2. The catalase activity of dry- and soaked old fruits was greater than 
that of new ones. 

3. The plumule showed greater catalase activity than the cotyledon in 
dry fruits, but in soaked fruits the reverse was true. The reason for this 
needs further investigation. 

4. The respiration rate of dry fruits could not be measured because of 
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the slowness of respiration. However, when sprouted fruits were tested, it 
was found that the respiration rate of old fruits was greater than that of new 
ones. 

5. Only small differences in the hydrogen-ion concentration were found, 
nearly all measurements, however, showing a higher acidity in the old 
fruits. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. William Crocker for the sug- 
gestions made during the progress of this work. 

Educational Institute, 

Dairen, Manchuria 
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A DOUBLE MAXIMUM" IN THE RATE OF ■ ABSORPTION OF 
WATER BY INDIAN LOTUS SEEDS ^ 

Ichiro Ohga 

Contributions from Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 

Introduction 

In the course of a study of Indian lotus fruits (2), I had occasion to 
investigate the rate of water-absorption by the seeds. When the seeds were 
placed in water at various temperatures, the initial rate of water intake was 
rapid, this being followed by a decrease, then by an increase and a later 
decrease. This double maximum in the rate of water-intake appeared in the 
result of each of sixteen tests. The purpose of this paper is to describe and 
discuss the experiments which led to these results. 

Methods 

Five fruits of nearly similar shape, with smooth surface and perfect seed 
coats, were selected for each experiment. Each lot was placed in a small 
beaker filled with distilled water. The beakers were placed in incubators 
equipped with automatic temperature regulation. The temperatures 
selected were 5°, 20°, and 35® G, After having soaked for certain time 
intervals, the seeds were taken out, the surface water was wiped off with a 
dry cloth, and the seeds were weighed. The whole process of removing the 
seeds from the water and returning them to the same water again after they 
were weighed was accomplished in about a minute. The time required for 
weighing was not deducted from the total time interval. 

At the start of each experiment the seeds were weighed every 15 minutes, 
later every 30 minutes, and finally every hour. i\Ithougli the total possible 
absorption percentage is about 170 percent on the basis of air-dry weight, 
the experiment was discontinued when the absorbed water amounted to 
about 100 percent of the air-dry weight. 

■Results 

, , Tables ,1, 2, and 3 show the percentage of' moisture-intake based on the. 
air-dry weight. The figures in columns 3, 5, 7 , % I L 13 are the differ- 
ences in the absorbed percentage at every half-hour or every hour interval. 
Text figure i shows the differences in ' pe.rce.iitages at every hour interval, 
taking the time as abscissa and percentage of absorbed water as ordinate. 
As will be seen both in the tables and in the figure, the ratepf moisture-intake 
by the seeds in the first 60 minutes was high, but in every case the hourly 

1 Published, at the expense of the Institute, out of the order determined by the date 
of receipt of the manuscript. 
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Table 3. Water Intake by Indian Lotus Seeds 
{Temperature, 5° C.) 
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rate decreased to a first minimum, then increased to a second maximum, and 
then dropped to a final minimum. At 35° C., the half-hourly rate of 
absorption decreased from 16.03 to 8.03 and then rose to 10.34. At 20° C. 
the first minimum occurred after about 3 hours and the second maximum 
after about 4 hours. At 5° C., the differences in rate are not so marked as in 
the two former cases, but in each test a small secondary rise is shown. 



Text Fig. i. Average rates of absorption ■■ after various time intervals from the 
beginning. Ordinates are percentages on the basis of air-dry weight. Data taken from 
tables I, 2, and 3. 


The absorption rate gradually decreased after the second maximum of 
water-intake at about the time the plumule began to grow. The absorption 
diminished more quickly at higher temperatures. Thus, at $5^ C. the 
'plumule developed in 10 to 15 hours, at 20® C. in 20.to'a6 hours, and' at 
5^^ C. it did not develop even after several %yeeks. 

From the figure and the tables it can be seen that there appears a change 
in the rate of moisture-intake at about 50 percent water-absorption after 2 
hours at 35® C., at about 40 percent after 3 hours at 20'® C.,' and at about 30 
percent after 36 hours at 5^^ C. 

Experiments Relating to- the' Cause of the Double Maximum 
Hydrogen-ion Concentratioii, Since it has been found by MacDougal (i) 
that the swelling of colloid material is influenced by the hydrogen-ion 
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concentration, measurements were made of the pH value of extracts of the 
seeds after different periods of soaking. Only small changes in pH were 
found, and these did not appear to be related in any way to the change in 
rate of absorption. 

Air Pocket. There is a small air pocket in the center of each seed. In 
order to determine whether the second maximum in water intake is related 
to the infiltration of water into this pocket, the rate of absorption of coty- 
ledons only was measured. The results are shown in table 4. The double 
maximum is shown in the results at 35° and 20° C., the secondary rise at 
5° C,, however, being small. The presence of an air pocket is not necessary 
for a second maximum in rate of water-intake. 


Table 4. Water Intake by Cotyledons of Indian Lotus Seeds 



Temperature, 5° C. 

' 

Temperature, 20 ® C. 

Temperature, 35° 

c. 

(Hours) 

Experi- 

Experi- 

1 

Aver- 

Experi- 

Experi- 

Aver- 

Experi- 

Experi- 

Aver- 


ment I 

ment II 

age 

ment I 

ment II 

age j 

ment I 

ment II 

age 

I 

23-25 

22.97 

23.11 

33-04 

35-20 

34.12 

34-60 

33.1 

33-9 

2 

9.80 

10.81 

10.31 

12.46 

12.72 

12.59 

19.2 

21.4 

20.3 

3 

8.96 

g.46 

9-23 

11.90 

11.84 

11.87 

23.6 

254 

24-5 

4 

6.50 

7.84 

7.17 

12.16 

12.42 

12.29 

16.7 

16.8 

17. 1 

5 

6.45 

6.21 

6-33 

11-59 

13-32 

12.46 

12.3 

8.6 

lO.I 

6 

7.84 

6.49 

7-17 

9.28 

9.76 

9-52 

6.0 

5 .S 

5-7 

■ 7 ■ 

6.72 

5.67 

6.20 

9.57 

8.88 

9-23 

5-3 

4.1 

4.8 

8 

5-89 

7.03 

6.46 

6.37 

6.84 

6.61 




9 

5-60 

541 

5-51 

5-22 

3-55 

4-39 





Double Maximum in ShulPs Results with Split Pea 
When Xanthium seeds were soaked, no double maximum was found; 
hence it appeared possible that the change in rate with lotus seeds was 


Table 5. Water-absorption by Seeds of Split Pea from Data of Shull (j) 



Variety of Split Pea 

Green Canada Field Pea 

Small Scotch Yellow 

Tom Thumb Yellow 

(Minutes) 

H2O 

Half-hour 

HaO 

Half-hour 

H2O 

Half-hour 

H2O 

Half-hour 


Intake 

Rate 

Intake 

Rate 

Intake 

Rate 

Intake 

Rate 

I 

4-25 


4.09 


5.38 


3.76 


15 

16.20 


16.68 


25.09 


15-50 


30 

23.84 

23.84 

22.98 

22,98 

33-69 

33.69 

21.15 

21.69 

45 

30.14 


28.78 




26.16 


60 

35.32 

11.48 

34-96 

11.98 

50.89 

17.20 

30.11 

8.96 

75 

40.30 


42.52 


58.24 


33-33 


90 

45-22 

9.90 

50.41 

16.45 

69.59 

18.70 

37.28 

7.17 

105 

52.06 

12.28 

64.76 


68.10 


45-34 


120 

57.50 

73.96 

23.55 

70.34 

-75 

51.61 

14-33 

135 

61.42 


79.48 


72.58 


57.21 


150 

65-34 

7.84 : 

82.99 

9.03 



62.01 

11.40 

165 

68.60 




67.16 

180 

70.32 

4.98 





70.74 

10.73 

195 

72.18 







210 

.72.97 

2.65 
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related to the thickness of the cotyledons. Since Shnl! in 1020 had 
measured the rate of intake of water by split pea seeds, which also iia\^e 
thick cotyledons, a recalculation, of his data was made in order to show the 
half-hourly amounts of absorption. When this was done, a rlouble maxi- 
mum was found in Shull’s results with split pea Hal)le 5), 

Aitiiough Shull did .not use the words 'hloiible maximum” in this case, he 
noted this change in rate and calls attention to it in the following words (3, 
page 380): ''After a certain critical percentage has been reacfied, however^ 
they shot¥ a remarkable rise above the idea! cune indicated by the first part 
of the absorption,” 

In table 5, which is taken from Shull’s paper, the lialf-hoiirK' rat,es are 
s.hown. in columns 3, 5, 7, and 9, The unknown variety of split; pea shows a 
.first minimum at about 90 minutes and a second niaxiinuiu at at.)out 120, 
minutes. Green Canada field .pea .and Tom Thuiiil'i ’\"eflcnv also sliow 
second maxima, but the result with Small Scotcli \"ellbw is doubtfuL 

Summary 

1. When Indian lotus seeds were soaked in Muter at different tempera- 
tiires, there appeared a double maximum' in the rate of water-intake, 

2. At 35° C., the first minimum in rate occurred after about 120 minutes’ 
soaking, and the second maximum after about 210 minutes; at 2if Cl these 
changes in rate occurred after 180 minutes and 240 minutes, respectively; 
at 5® C. the differences, although less marked quantitatively, appeared after 
about 300 minutes and 420 minutes. 

3. The changes in rate of water-absorption w^ere not found to be corre- 
lated with change in hydrogen-ion concentration. 

4. The separated cotyledons also s’houud ,a second . .maxiiiium in rate of 
water-intake, indicating that infiltration of the iotemal air pocket was not a 
factor. 

5. A recalculation of the data obtained by Shull (3) in 1920 w^ith sp.!it 
peas showed second uiaxima in rates of water-ab.sorptioii. Shu!! also noted 
this change in rate and calls attention to it in the paper cited, 

6. The cause of the appearance of the second maximum is not clear. It 
is probable, however, that it is related to the nature and structure of the 
seed materials, especially to their thickness. 

Educational Institute, 

Dairen, Manchuria 
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AriDfFICATIOX OF rXBl'FFFRKI) SALT SOLlTiOXS BY 
{’LANT TLSSUF:, IX RELATION TO THE QFESTION 
OF TISSLE LSOELEtTRIC: I’OLNT.S 

F. E. Dekky and W. J. Yoijiien 
f Ref i‘i veil for piihiiention June *), 1927} ^ 

IXTRODFCTIOX 

In all rases olisen^ed byais, when plant tissue is plaeed in i;nntart with 
a tenth-nornial solution of ralcium chlorid the solution soon heroines 
acidihefl. Within an hour* under suitable eNf>eri mental rrinrliidoris^ the 
hydroiren-ion roncentrafion may inrrease ten, twenty, c>r thirty folcL 
What is the cause of this development of acidity? Should this effect lie 
interpreted as cwidenre that the tissue is absorbing cations faster than anions? 
And if so, is the proi'ess of ion absorption related to the amphoteric char- 
acter of the proteiiis in the plant? This problem is imtwtant because it 
is related to the question of whether plant tissue in absorption of ions 1>€- 
haves like an ampholyte with an isoelectric point. Through this con- 
nection we first became interested in it. 

The effect of seeds u|X)n the hydrogen-bn concentration of salt solutions 
was studied in detail by Rudolphs (6, 7, 8), w'ho soaked the seeds of different 
species in various salt solutions of different concentrations, and then de- ^ 
termineil the pH of the solution surrounding the seeds. He was impressed/ 

Iw the tendency of the seeds to bring the pH of the various salt solutions tc 
definite wdues, each final value being fairly constant for a given ^ecies of 
seed regardless of J'he original pH or concentration of the salt solution 
(except in the case of very dilute solutions). Thus the final value for com 
(Zea mays) was between pH 3,9 and 4.2 when the seeds were soak^ in 
such varied chemical solutions as K2SO4, KNO^, CaCb, H2SO4. HCl, KCl. 
BaCb, oxalic acid, citric acid, etc. Rudolphs* conclusion was that **tlie 
chemical properties of the chief protein constituent of the Bmis seem 
responsible for the changes in hydrogen-ion conce-^rration/* Scott (9) 
found that the mycelium of Fusarium lycopersici able to change the 
reaction of several different dilute salt solutions to pH 54 which was 
regarded as the isoelectric point of the tissue. Thus, the behavior of the 
Hving mycelium was thought to-be analogous to that of an amphoteric 
colloid. 

We have experimented upon -the effect of plant tissue upon the' pH of 
unbuffered salt solutions, using 6 different tissues, 15 different salt ^iutions, 
with 3 to 5 different concentrations'of each salt. In out experiments we , 

* ^ Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 

3C9 ,, 
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did not find that tissues were able to bring the pH of the solutions to 
characteristic values. The values obtained for any given tissue varied 
with the salt used and especially with the nature of the cation and the 
concentration of the salt. It is true that when a series of dilutions of a salt 
solution was made a characteristic value was approached, but this value 
was merely the pH of the water-extract of the tissue made under the same 
conditions. .. ' ' ' ' . 

In these experiments with unbuffered salt solutions the materials which 
leached out of the tissue into the salt solution were important factors in 
establishing the pH of the external solution. The situation is analogous 
to that obtained in our previous experiments (12) with buffered salts, with 
this important difference : the substances leaching out of the tissue reacted 
with certain cations in such a manner as to produce a hydrogen-ion con- 
centration greater than either that of the water-extract of the tissue or of 
the salt solution used. 

Acidifying effects similar to those shown by the tissue in contact with 
a salt solution were also obtained by the addition of the appropriate salt to 
that portion of the water-extract of the tissue which passed through collodion 
in dialysis, showing that non-colloidal substances were important. Finally, 
we were able to obtain analogous results by adding salts to mixtures of 
organic acids such as malic, succinic and aspartic, and to solutions of 
phosphates and pectin. 

Although our results do not show that the tissues themselves or the 
proteins in the tissue take no part whatever in the observed changes in 
pH, they indicate that the interpretation of these effects as being due to 
che amphoteric character of the proteins, or as indicating the existence of 
an isoelectric point for the tissue or protoplasm, was far too sweeping. 

Experimental Results 

The Effect of Plant Tissues upon the pH of Salt Solutions 

In this series of experiments the plant tissue was placed in large test 
tubes containing the salt solution, the weights of tissue and the volumes of 
the salt solution being shown in table i. The test tubes containing the 
mixture of tissue and salt solutions were then rotated end-for-end on a 
turning bar. At intervals a sample of the liquid was removed and the pH 
was determined by the quinhydrone method (i). Table i shows the 
results obtained by a representative experiment and the results of other 
experiments are shown in text figure r. 

The results in table i and text figure i show that the final pH value 
with these tissues depended upon the salt used and upon the concentration 
of the salt. Monovalent cations like potassium had much less effect than 
divalent cations like calcium or magnesium. The effect of a given salt in 
producing acidification decreased as the concentration decreased, but tfiis 
effect was unmistakable even in concentrations of 0.00 lilT in the case of 
copper sulphate, and in most cases also with 0.001 iff calcium chlorid. 
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Text Fig. i. Ordinates show the pH values oLthe external solution when 25 grams . 
of tissue were immersed in 25 cc. of various salt solutions of the concentrations shown as 
abscissae. In the graph for rye seeds the salts listed in the shaded areas gave similar 
results, all the data for these salts falling within the limits shown. Note that each tissue 
did not bring the external solution to definite pH values, but that the values obtained 
varied with the salt used, with the concentration of the salt, and especially with the nature 
of the cation. 
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Potassium salts produced only slight acidifications except with whole 
corn seeds. It appears that a factor is operating in the case of whole corn 
seeds that is less important with the other tissues studied. This point is 
discussed in a later paragraph. 

The magnitude of the acidifications produced may be estimated in 
the case of corn-seed powder by comparing the pH of the water-extract, 
6. 19, with that obtained by bringing the seed powder in contact with 
o.iilf CaCl2, which after one hour was found to be 4.68. Since pH 6.19 
represents a hydrogen-ion concentration of 6.5 X and since pH 4.68 

represents a hydrogen-ion concentration of 210 X it is seen that the 

hydrogen-ion concentration has been increased about 30-fold by the presence 
of the calcium chlorid. 

We did not find it feasible to obtain what may be called a “ final equi- 
librium.’' One experiment was continued for twenty-two and one-half 
hours but certain tissues showed evidences of fermentation and it was 
concluded that the results for longer periods than nine hours were not to be 
depended upon. For extended periods of observation protection against 
the action of micro-organisms should be provided, but in such cases it 
would be necessary to take into consideration the effect of the preservative 
upon the process studied. At any rate, at whatever period the experiment 
was stopped the observed pH was different in the different salt solutions, 
and in different concentrations of the same salt. 

In this connection it is necessary to consider the question to what 
extent the acidities developed with the different salts were related to the 
pH values of the salt solutions themselves. The KCl solutions were 
neutral in reaction, and the CaCU solutions were nearly so, the pH values 
varying from about 6.5 to 7.0. The copper sulphate solutions were acid 
in reaction, however, the pH values being 4.9, 5.2 and 5.5 for concentrations 
of o.i, o.oi, and o.ooilf respectively; but it will be noted in text figure i 
that the acidities developed upon adding the tissues were much greater 
than could be accounted for upon the basis of the acidities of the copper 
sulphate solutions themselves. 

The essential points in connection with the data in table i and text 
figure I are that (i) we find no definite pH value which is constant and 
characteristic for a given species in different salt solutions; there is no 
evidence that the observed results are due to the presence of proteins or 
other amphoteric colloids with definite isoelectric points; (2) it would be 
impossible to find a definite pH value as an isoelectric point for a tissue by 
bringing the tissue in contact with various salt solutions, unless for this 
purpose very dilute solutions were used; and the extent to which the 
dilution of the salt would have to be carried in order to reach a definite pH 
value would vary with the salt used, e.g., approximately o.oiM for KCl, 
o.ooiAf for CaCl2, and even more dilute for CUSO4. Under such conditions, 
of course, the end-point toward which the values approach upon dilution 
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Table i. Acidity of the External Solution after adding Plant Tissue to Salt Solutions 


pH Values of External Solution 


■ Salt 
: Used 

M 

Cone. 

Po- 
tato 
After 
r hr. 

Apple 
After 
t hr. 

Carrot 

After: 

Corn, 

Whole 

Seeds 

After; 

. ■' Corn, 
Seed 
Powder 
After; 

Rye, 

Wiiole 

Seeds 

After; 

Wheat, 

Whole 

Seeds 

After; 

i.S hrs. 

9 hrs. 

Q 


t hr. 

2 hrs. 

I hr. 

9 hrs. 

I hr. 

S hrs. 

None. . . . 

H2O, Check 

6.12 

3.54 

6.47 

5.95 

1B9 


6.20 

6.20 

6.42 

6.14 

6.93 

6.73 

* * \ ^ ^ ^ 

** 

6.12 

3.50 

6,49 

5*95 

5.8s 

5-37 

6.22 

6.18 

6.42 

6.14 

6.86 

' — 

T .... 

' ‘V ; ■ , ' 

6.09 

— 

— 

— . 

6.09 

5.44 


— 

6.43 

6.05 

— 

— 

KCl . . . . 

O.I 

5.90 

i 3.54 

6-34 

5.90 

4.26 

4.31 

6.00 

6.03 

6.17 

6.02 

6.60 

6.50 

. 

O.OI 

6.07 

1 3*48 

6.51 

5-96 

4*93 

4.73 

6.13 

6.10 

6.32 

6.07 

6.81 

6.67 


0.001 

6.10 

3.48 

— 

• — 

5.94 

5.21 

6.15 

6.12 

6.41 

6.22 

6.88 

6.72 

CaClo.*. ; 

O.I 

5.22 

:3-I6 

5-78 

5-51 

3-87 

3.92 

4.68 



4*34 

5*71 

5.71 

“ ... 

O.OI 

5.54 

!3-39 

6.22 

5-84 

4.09 

4.09 

5-40 

5.40 

5.59 

5*37 

6,32 

6.36 

“ . . . 

0.001 

6.02 

3.49 

6.41 

5-97 

4*93 

4*73 

6.07 

5*97 

5*93 

5*70 

6.87 

6.71' 

CUSO4 . . 

O.I 

2.99 

2.62 

— ■ 

— 

3.34 

3.29 

3.24 

3.2» 

3-63 

3.55 

3-89 

3.82 


O.OI 

4.00 

2.99 

4.73 

5*27 

3*75 

3*70 

4*92 

4.97 

4.02 

3*95 

4-50 

4.60 


0.001 

5-6 i 

346 

4-73 

5*24 

4*92 

4-56 

5-98 

5.99 

5-43 

5*54 

6.43 

6.42 


Notei 25 grams of tissue + 25 cc. of salt solution, except corn seed powder in which 
case 50 cc. of salt solution was used. Potato, apple and carrot tissue consisted of disks i 
cm. in diameter X I mm. in thickness. 


is the pH of the solution obtained by bringing the tissue in contact with water 
instead of salt solution. 

The Effect of Adding Saits to the Water-extracts of the Tissues 

The data in table 2 show that to obtain acidification effects jvith salts 
it is unnecessary to add the sait solutions to the tissue itself. We may add 
an equal amount of salt to the water-extract of the tissue and obtain results 
similar, at least qualitatively, to those obtained by bringing the salt solution 
in contact with the tissue. 

Table 2. Acidity Developed by Adding Salts to the Water-extracts of Tissues 


Salt 

Added 

M 

Cone. 

Potato 

Extract 

Apple 

Extract 

Carrot 

After 

I.S hrs. 

Extract 

After 

9 hrs. 

Corn, 

Whole 

Seed 

Extract 

' 

Corn, 

Seed 

Powder 

Extract 

Wheat, 

Whole 

Seed 

Extract 

None. . . 

" — 

6.21 

3*54 

6.46 

6.24 

5*74 

6.27 

7.12 



— ■ 

3*54 

: * ■ ■■ ■ 


5*66 

— 

— 

KCl ! ! 

O.I 

5*93 

3*45 

6.42 

6.22 

5*50 

6.16 

6,84 


O.OI 

6.14 1 

3*50 

6.54 

6,19 

5-90 

6.22 

7.01 

“ ... 

0.001 

6.17 1 

3*51 


, , . 

5*73 ! 

6.24 

7.06 

CaCb . . 

O.I 

5*24 ' 

3.05 

6.04 

5-76 ' 

5*15 

4.22 

6.02 

. ■' { t ■ 

O.OI 

5*41 

3*37 

6.39 

6.07 

5*34 

5.00 

6.60 

■ ' ■ * .it. ■■ 

0.001 

5-98 

3*47 

6.58 

6.20 

5.54 

6.II 

6.96 

Cuso,’. ! 

O.I 

2.92 

2.53 

— 

— 

3.13 

2.89 

3-89 


O.OI 

3*6i 

2.91 i 

3.68 

3-67 

3*77 

3.67 

4-30 


0.001 

5*34 

3*34 

5-15 

5-19 

4*39 

5-90 

5-96 


1 
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Text Fig. 2 . Acidifications obtained by adding CaCU to organic acid solutions pre- 
viously adjusted to various pH values by adding the amounts of acid or alkali shown as 
abscissae. Curves with circles show pH values before adding CaCl2, curves with black 
dots show the pH values after adding CaCla* Precipitation occurred in the case of potas- 
sium oxalate. 
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The experimental procedure was as follows: The amounts of tissues 
were the same as for table i; to each lot water was added instead of the 
salt solution; after thorough mixing on the turning-bar for the time periods 
shown in table i, the water-extract was poured off, and centrifuged or 
filtered or both; the appropriate salt was then added to each lot, the 
amount of salt added to the water-extract being equal to the amount of 
salt in the solution added to the tissue. 



Text Fig. 3. Acidifications produced by adding CaCl2 to phosphoric acid solutions 
previously adjusted to various pH values by adding the amounts of alkali shown as ab- 
scissae. Curves with circles show the pH values before adding CaCb and the black dots 
show the pH values after adding CaGl2. Note that acidifications were produced at pH 
values higher than about 4 to 3. 
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Again we find surprisingly large effects upon the pH value; thus, in 
the case of the potato, the addition of CaCU to the water-extract in amounts 
sufficient to make the solution o.ilf with respect to CaCh changed the pH 
from 6.21 to 5.24. This represents a change in hydrogen-ion concentration 
from 6.2 X to 58 X i.e., the H+ has increased about nine-fold. 
In the case of the water-extract of the corn seed-powder the change was 
from 5.4 X 10“^ to 600 X I0“^ ix., the H+ after adding the CaCl2 was 
more than 100 times that before adding it. 

Acidifications similar to those obtained by bringing the salts in contact 
with the tissues were obtained with all extracts except in the case of the 
water-extract of whole corn seeds, which did not give as much increase in 
hydrogen-ion concentration upon adding KCl and CaCl2 as was obtained 
by adding the salt solutions to the whole seeds. Only small amounts of 
material leached out of the corn seeds and the water-extract was conse- 
quently poorly buffered. It may be that in this case the influence of the 
substances which leach out of this tissue was of less importance, and that 
adsorption on the surface of the seeds was the principal factor. 

We verified the observation of Rudolphs (7) that the outer seed coat 
layer when stripped from the corn seed and placed in salt solutions causes 
an increase in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution. But this is 
not due to the protein in the seed coat since, according to the results of 
microchemical tests, protein is not present in these coat layers or is present 
only in traces. The acidification of calcium chlorid solutions of o.i and 
o.oiilT concentration was found to occur even when the seed coats had 
been thoroughly extracted with alcohol, ether, and water before being 
placed in the salt solution. That copper was taken up by the seed. coats 
was shown by the following experiment. The coats after separation from 
the seeds and after extraction by alcohol, ether and water were placed in a 
o.iM solution of copper sulphate; the coats were then removed and rinsed 
with water until the rinse-water gave no further test for copper with 
potassium ferrocyanid; the coats were then extracted with dilute acetic 
acid and this extract gave a test for copper; ferrocyanid tests upon the 
seed coats showed that copper had been taken up by them. 

No doubt the adsorption factor was operative not only in the case of 
whole corn seed but also in the cases of the other tissues. But since these 
other tissues gave a more highly buffered water-extract with larger amounts 
of substances for reaction with the salts it seems likely that the adsorption 
effect was of secondary importance in producing acidification. 

Effect of Boiling and Dialyzing the Water-extracts upon their Capacity to 

Produce Acidification 

Since it was found that the water-extract of the tissue could produce 
effects comparable to those produced by the tissue itself, the question 
arose as to whether the effective constituents in the water-extract are 
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soluble proteins. This point was determined by boiling the water-extract 
and also by dialyzing it in collodion bags; the first method eliminated the 
proteins coagulable by heat, and the second eliminated not only all proteins, 
but also all colloidal matter. In the process of dialysis the materials 
passing through collodion were recovered and were evaporated back to 
somewhat less than the original volume, so that when the dialysis was 
completed the water-extract had been separated into two fractions, one 
representing the substances passing through collodion, and the other the 
substances held back by it. 

Table 3 shows the results of experiments with the boiled and 
dialyzed water-extracts in producing acidification upon the addition of salts. 
Column 4, table 3, shows the effects produced by the tissue itself, and the 
other columns show the effect of adding salts to the water-extract before 
boiling, after boiling, and after dialysis. 


Table 3. Comparison of Effectiveness of Tissues and of Extracts of Tissties in Producing 
Acidification on Addition of Salts 


Tissue 

Used 

Salt 

Added 

M 

Cone. 

pH Observed After Salts Were Added 

To Tissue 

To a Water Extract of Tissue 

Before 

Boiling 

After 

Boiling 

After 

Dialysis 

Apple 

None 

H2O, Check 

3.59 

3-59 

3.66 

3-90 


KCl 

O.I 

— 

3-56 

3-65 

3-87 



0.01 

3-56 

3.60 

3.65 

3-82 


CaCh 

0.001 

3‘S2 

3-55 

3-65 

3-8o 


O.I 

3.27 

3-13 

3-36 

3-55 



O.OI 

3.47 

3.44 

3.55 

3.80 


CUSO4 

0.001 

3.51 

3*51 

3-65 

3-89 


O.I 

2.78 

2.67 

2.85 

2.97 



0.01 

3.10 

3-02 

3.16 

3*34 



0.001 

3.51 

343 

3.52 

3-75 

Corn 

None 

H2O, Check 

6.42 

6.42 




Seed 



6.40 

6,40 

6.47 

6.00 

Powder 

KCI 

O.I 

6.28 

6.31 

6.41 

5-87 



0.01 

6.41 

6.39 

6.47 

5-96 



0.001 

6.41 

6.40 ! 

6.47 

5-96 


, ' CaCU ' I 

O.I 

4.88 i 

449 

4-53 

:■■■, '4.61 



O.OI 

5.87 

548 

5.20 

5.20 



0.001 

6.35 

6.26 

6.27 

5.85 


CuS 04 

O.I 

3-53 

3.1 1 

— 

3.29 



O.OI 

5-36 

4.87 

— 

3.95 


CuCla 

0.001 

6.26 

6.03 

— 

543 


O.I 

3*34 

2.94 

2.97 

3.03 



O.OI 

5-53 

4.89 

4.16 

3.89 



0.001 

6.29 

6.07 

6.01 

542 


Care was taken to keep the volume and concentration relationships 
comparable; the same amount of salt was added to the extracts as was 
added to the tissue; the volume of the water-extract taken as a sample in 
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each case represented the soluble matter from the same number of grams of 
tissue as that to which the salt solution was added; after boiling and 
dialysis, the volumes were adjusted in such a manner that after the addition 
of the salt solution the original volume would be obtained. For example, 
the procedure for the apple tissue was as follows: 25 grams of apple disks 
were placed in 25 cc. of the solutions shown in columns 2 and 3, table 3, 
in large test tubes; after rotation end-for-end on a turning-bar the solutions 
were drained off into a measuring cylinder; the tissue that remained in 
the test tubes was rinsed ^ with small amounts of water, the rinsings being 
added to the liquid in the cylinder until the volume was 50 cc. The pH 
values of the lots in the different salt solutions are shown in column 4, 
table 3. The water-extract was obtained by adding 25 cc. of water to 25 
grams of tissue in a number of small bottles, rotating these, decanting into 
a measuring cylinder, rinsing the tissue with small quantities of water, 
adding the rinsings to the liquid in the cylinder; to an aliquot of this solution 
equivalent to the number of grams of tissue used in column i, table 3, the 
correct number of cc . of salt solution (e.g. using 1.0 M CaCb in preparing the 
o.i ikf CaCb lot) were then added, and the volume finally adjusted to 
equal the volume of liquid when the salt solutions were added to the tissues. 
The pH values of this series were obtained and are shown in column 5, 
table 3. The data for column 6, table 3, were obtained with the boiled 
water-extracts. A portion of the water-extract was boiled for five minutes, 
cooled to room temperature, and centrifuged and filtered. The volume 
was then adjusted to the amount originally taken and, to an aliquot of this 
solution equivalent to the amounts of tissue used in column 4, salts were 
added to give the same concentrations of salts as were added to the tissue. 
The pH values that were obtained are shown in column 6, table 3. The 
data for column 7, table 3, were obtained by adding the salts to the fraction 
of the water-extract that passed through collodion during dialysis, after 
adjusting the volume of this fraction by evaporation so that comparable 
volume relationships were maintained. 

We tested each collodion bag for imperfections at the end of the dialysis 
period by placing a congo-red solution inside the bag and noting whether 
any congo-red passed through. In the cases of the potato, apple, corn 
seed powder, and wheat seed powder water-extracts, the portion passing 
through the collodion was tested for protein by adding acetic acid and 
sodium acetate to give o.oi N concentrations of each, and heating on a 
boiling-water bath for one-half hour. No precipitates were formed in any 
of the dialyzed extracts as a result of this test. 

Table 3 shows that the acidification that resulted from adding salts to 
the tissue was also obtained by adding salts to the water-extract both before 
and after boiling, and even to the fraction that passed through collodion 
during dialysis. An attempt was made to determine the behavior of the 

2 In this respect the procedure differs from that in tables i and 2, in which the liquids 
were obtained by decanting from the tissue without subsequent rinsing. 
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fraction held back by collodion when salts were added. It was found, 
however, that this fraction was so poorly buffered that it was not practicable 
to make hydrogendon measurenaent^ with it. Adding salts to the non- 
dialyzable fraction produced the same effect as adding the same salts to 



Text Fig. 4, Upper half of figure compares the acidifications produced by adding 
CaCh to the fraction of potato juice which passed through collodion with those obtained 
by adding CaCh to the non-dialyzable portion. Lower half shows that acidifications were 
produced by adding CaCL to sodium malate solution but not by adding CaCi2 to gelatin 
solution. Results with dialyzed fractions were analogous to those obtained with tissues, 
but results with protein or protein-containing solutions were not. 


Effect of CaCI;i Organic Acid and a Protein 

O Before adding CaCl^^ 

• After addin g Ca Ct^ ( 


Sodium Mafate 


i Gelatin 


cx 0,ZN: HCl 


Effect of CaCi^ on Dialyzed Potato Juice 
at Various pH l/a/uee 


O Before adding CaCl^^ 
# After adding CaClj, 


Fraction Passing 
Collodion 


» Fraction 
Retained by 
Collodion 
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water. Further evidence on this point is shown by text figure 4 which 
indicates the effect produced by adding CaCl2 to the non-dialyzable fraction, 
not of the water-extract of potato, but of potato juice. Although the non- 
dialyzable fraction of potato juice had more solids in it than the non- 
dialyzable fraction of the water-extract of potato disks, it is seen that the 
addition of CaCh had no important effect upon the pH. 

Table 3 shows that the acidification of salt solutions by the tissues 
should not be interpreted as being due merely to reactions of salts with 
proteins or other colloidal materials. The soluble substances, non-colloidal 
and non-protein, which diffuse out of the tissue into the salt solution are 
important factors in producing this acidification by reacting with the salts. 

Acidification of Organic Acid Solutions by the Addition of Salts 

We have shown that the soluble substances which leach out of the tissue 
into the salt solution are important factors in causing the acidification that 
is observed when the tissue is placed in contact with the salt solution. 
Two questions may now be taken up: What substances are responsible for 
this effect? How do they cause increased hydrogen-ion concentrations? 

The results of our experiments indicate that organic acids may be 
important factors, since acidifications similar qualitatively to those given 
by adding salts to water-extracts of tissues can be obtained by adding salts 
to organic acids or mixtures of organic acids with their salts. The curves 
in text figure 2 show the effects upon the pH of different organic acid 
solutions resulting from the addition of calcium chlorid. Solutions of the 
organic acids were made up and adjusted to various pH values by the 
addition of acid or alkali. The abscissae of each curve show the amount of 
acid or alkali added to 10 cc. of each organic acid solution; water was then 
added to give a final volume of 20 cc.; this solution was thoroughly mixed 
and divided into two equal parts, to one of which i cc. of i.oAf CaCh 
solution was added and to the other i cc. of H2O. The pH values that 
were obtained were plotted as ordinates in each curve of text figure 2. 

All the organic acids tested showed an acidifying effect upon the addition 
of CaCb. This increase in hydrogen-ion concentration upon the addition 
of CaCh occurred at all points on the titration curve, at least up to pH 7.5, 
except in the case of aspartic acid which did not show acidifications at pH 
values more alkaline than about 4.5. Asparagine showed such poor buffer 
action that pH measurements were uncertain; however, small increases in 
hydrogen-ion concentration were observable. 

It is important in this connection to determine whether these acidifi- 
cations occur when low concentrations are used and when the pH is adjusted 
to values that are characteristic of plant juices or water-extracts of plant 
tissues. To test this point salts were added to two different solutions of 
organic acids as follows: (i) A solution of malic acid and sodium malate 
made by adding 10.4 g. of malic acid to a solution containing 5.2 g. of malic 
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acid that had been neutralized with sodium hydroxid and adjusting the 
final volume to i liter; this solution is listed as Solution A in table 4; 
Solution B was obtained by diluting Solution A to one-fifth strength. 
(2) A solution of mixed organic acids prepared by dissolving citric, malic, 
tartaric and oxalic acids (0.7 g. of each acid) in somewhat less than i liter 
of H2O, adding NaOH until approximately pH 6 was obtained, and adjusting 
the final volume to i liter. This is listed as Solution C in table 4. Solution 
D was prepared from Solution C by diluting to one-fourth strength. 


Table 4. Acidification of Organic Acid Solutions by the Addition of Salts 


Salt 

Added 

M , 

Cone. 


pH Observed After Adding Salt to: 


Malic Add — Sodium 

Malate Solutions 

Mixture of Citric, Malic, Tartaric 
and Oxalic Acids 

Solution 

A* 

Solution 

B* 

Solution 

C* 

Solution 

D’*' 

None 

H2O, Check 

341 

3-50 

6.09 

6.41 

KCl 

0.1 

3.39 

— . 

5*92 

6.29 


0.025 

341 

— 

' — ' 



O.OI 

341 

— - 

6.14 

6.25 


0.0025 

3.42 

— 

— ■' 

• — 


0.001 

3-42 

_ — 

— 

„ — 

CaCb 

0.1 

3.03 

3.06 

4.78 

546 


0.025 

3-28 

3.30 

— 

, , 


O.OI 

3-36 

3-39 

546 

5*85 


0.0025 

340 

347 

— - ■ 

' — 


0.001 

340 

3-50 

5-98 

6.17 

CUSO4 

0.1 

2*55 

2.62 

3-24 

345 


0.025 

3*04 

2.85 

, ■ 




O.OI 

3-24 

3-o6 

4-24 

378 


0.0025 

3.38 

3-34 


— , 


0.001 

3*40 

345 

6.00 

5.58 


* The composition of these solutions is described in the text. 


To 10 cc. samples of these liquids i cc. of i.o M, o.i M and o.oi M 
KCl, CaCU, and CUSO4 solutions were added, thus making the solutions 
0.1 ikf, o.oi M and 0.001 M with respect to the salts. The pH of the 
liquids was then determined and the results are shown in table 4. The 
data in this table show that acidifications were obtained with CaCU and 
CUSO4 even with the diluted solutions. 

Solution A when diluted i : i gives a liquid with approximately the 
same pH and titration curve as apple juice, and Solution C when diluted 
I : I gives a liquid with approximately the same pH and titration curve as 
the water-extract of potato, tissue. And, although we do not claim that 
these organic acid mixtures represent the actual composition of the juice 
or extract, the data are competent to show that acidifications can be obtained 
with them even when the concentrations are low’er than those required to 
give a titration curve comparable to that obtained with the plant juices or 
extracts. 
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What are the causes of the acidifications that are produced when salts 
such as calcium chlorid and copper sulphate are added to organic acids? 
Precipitation of insoluble salts of organic acids, e,g. calcium oxalate, is an 
important factor. This is shown in text figure 2. In such cases the 
concentration of the organic acid radical is reduced ; consequently the 
repressing effect upon the ionization of the organic acid is lessened, and an 
increase in hydrogen-ion results. 

However, we obtained acidifying effects in cases where the addition of 
the salt did not produce precipitation, e.g. CoCU and CUSO4 to malic, 
succinic, and acetic acids (text fig. 2). The true causes of the acidifications 
in all these cases are not clear; we may be dealing with the effect of the 
salt upon the activity of the hydrogen-ion discussed by Michaelis (5, vol. i, 
p. 130), or with the salt effect upon buffers discussed by Haynes (3, p. 448); 
we may also have complex-ion or salt formation between the cation and the 
organic acid especially in the case of copper ions which are known to form 
complexes with a number of organic acids, e.g. copper and tartaric acid in 
Fehling’s solution, and to a certain extent in the case of calcium which 
according to Treadwell-Hall (ii, vol. i, p. 388) forms a complex-ion with 
tartaric acid. 

But whatever may be the factors causing these increases in hydrogen-ion 
concentration upon the addition of salts to organic acids, the essential 
point in connection with the present discussion is that they occur, and 
that the changes in pH are in the same direction and of the same order of 
magnitude as those obtained by bringing the salts in contact with the tissue 
itself. 

Effect of Adding Calcium Chlorid to Phosphate Solutions 

The acidity resulting from the addition of CaCU to solutions containing 
phosphates is shown in text figure 3. To 10 cc. samples of phosphoric 
acid solutions were added varying amounts of alkali to give a series of 
solutions with different pH values; in each case the volume was adjusted 
to 20 cc. by the addition of water; this gave phosphate solutions of the 
concentrations shown in text figure 3; each of these samples was then 
divided into two equal parts, to one of which i cc. of i.o M CaC^ solution 
was added and to the other i cc. of water was added. The resulting pH 
values are shown in text figure 3. It is seen that acidifications were 
produced by the addition of CaCb when the hydrogen-ion concentration 
was more alkaline than about pH 4 to 5. At hydrogen-ion concentrations 
more acid than pH 4 to 5 no precipitate was formed and no change in pH 
resulted from the addition of CaCl2. 

From the results shown in text figure 3 we should expect that phosphates, 
if present in plant extracts in sufficient concentration, would cause acidifi- 
cation upon the addition of CaCl2, because of the precipitations that occur 
when the acidity, of the solution attains certain values. 
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Effect of Addition of Calcium CMorid to Pectin Solution 

In this experiment a i-percent pectin solution was used. The procedure 
was as follows: to 10 cc. of pectin solution varying amounts of acid and 
alkali were added to produce solutions of different hydrogen- ion concentrU’ 
tions; the volume was then adjusted to 20 cc. by the addition of water; 
the solution so obtained was divided into two equal parts, to one of which 
I cc. of 1,0 M CaCh solution was added and to the other r cc. of water. The 
pH values were measured and the results are shown in table 5. 

■ Table 5. Effect of Addition of Ccdcium Chlorid to Solutions of Pectin and Solutions of 

Soluble Egg Albumen"^ 


Pectin Solution: Egg Albumen Solution; 


Cc. of 0.02 N 

pH After Adding: . 

Cc. of o.i N 

pH After Adding: 

Acid or Alkali 
Added 

I cc. 

H2O 

I cc. 
CaGh 

Acid or Alkali 

Added 

■ ■ ' 

I cc. 

H2O 

I cc. 
CaCh 

8 cc. HCl 

2,45 

2.35 

3 cc. HCl 

2-75 

2.92 

4 “ ■ 

' 2.94 

2.67 

2 “ , 

3-36 

3-55 

I “ “ 

3-63 

3-09 

I “ 

4-31 

4.30 

0 — — 

4-03 

3.33 

0.5 “ “ 

4.99 

4.83 

I cc. NaOH 

4-38 

3.61 

1 0.25 

5.68 

5.34 

2 '' 

5.02 

4-38 

: 0 . — — 

6.47 

6.03 

3 “ “ 

6.42 

6.56 

0.5 cc. NaOH 

8.7 

8.3 

4 

7.84 

.741 




6 “ 

8.39 

7.88 





* Pectin solution = i percent; egg albumen solution = 2 percent; 10 cc. of solu- 
tion 4 " given amount of acid or alkali + H2O to make 20 cc. Solution divided into two 
parts and i cc. CaCh (i.o M) or i cc. H2O added. 


It is seen that the addition of calcium chlorid increased the acidity in • 
all cases but one. 

Effect of the Addition of Calcium Chlorid to Protein Solutions ' 

The view that the proteins in seeds or other plant tissues produce these 
effects upon the hydrogen-ion concentrations of salt solutions may have 
resulted from attempting to apply under these conditions the principle of 
Loeb (4) that a protein can combine only with cations when the pH of 
the solution is more alkaline than that at the isoelectric point of the protein 
and only with anions when the pH of the solution Is more acid. 

When salts are added to protein solutions, however, it must not be 
assumed that a large change in hydrogen-ion concentration must result. 
Loeb (4, p. loi) showed that the addition of NaCl to gelatin at pH 3.0 did 
not change the pH. We carried out an experiment with i .6 percent gelatin 
which had been purified by the Loeb method (4, p. 35) and which had been 
brought to various pH values by the addition of NaOH and HCl. Samples 
consisting of 20 cc. of solutions so obtained were divided into two parts, 
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to one of which I cc. of i.o M GaCU was added and to the other i cc. of 
H2O. The pH values were then obtained and are shown in the gelatin 
curve, text figure 4. The results show that only small changes in the pH 
values resulted from the addition of CaCU; on the acid side of the isoelectric 
point of gelatin (pH 4.6) we can not be sure from the data obtained that 
the addition of GaCl 2 produced any change; on the alkaline side of the 
isoelectric point the acidity was slightly increased. 

The results with a solution of egg albumen are shown in table 5. The 
solution used was a 2-percent solution of commercial soluble egg albumen. 
The data show that at a pH of about 4.3 no effect was produced by the 
addition of GaGh, that at pH values more acid than 4.3 GaGh made the 
solution more alkaline and at pH values more alkaline than 4.3 the solution 
became more acid. The behavior of the egg albumen solution was not 
similar, therefore, to the behavior of plant tissue or tissue extracts, since in 
no case have we observed a development of alkalinity upon the addition 
of calcium chlorid to tissues or tissue extracts. 

Text figure 4 shows the results that were obtained with the non- 
dialyzable fraction of potato juice which according to Gohn, Gross and 
Johnson (2) contains tuberin, the principal protein of potato; no doubt 
other colloidal substances were also present. After dialyzing potato juice 
by means of collodion bags, the portion not passing through the membrane 
was stirred by means of a mechanical stirrer and 10 cc. samples were re- 
moved; varying amounts of acid and alkali were added as shown in text 
figure 4; the volume was then adjusted to 20 cc. by the addition of H2O; 
the solution was divided into two equal parts to one of which i cc. of i.o ikf 
GaGh solution was added and to the other i cc. of H2O. The pH values 
that were obtained are shown in text figure 4. Although slight acidifications 
were produced by the addition of GaGl2 at pH values more alkaline than 
pH 5.0, and reductions in hydrogen-ion concentrations within the range 
pH 3,to 4, it is seen that the curves representing the data obtained before 
and after the addition of GaGh are practically identical. 

In contrast to the behavior of these protein or protein-containing 
solutions is that of the dialyzable portion of potato juice shown in text 
figure 4, and the organic acid and phosphate solutions shown in text figures 
2, 3, and 4. It is important to note that the results obtained with these 
liquids were comparable to those obtained with the tissues but that the 
protein or protein-containing fractions showed a behavior not analogous to 
that of the tissue. 

Effects of Addition of Calcium Chlorid to Corn Seed Powder after Adjusting 
the External Solution to Various pH Values 

Gorn seeds {Zea mays) were ground to a fine powder; 2-gram samples 
were weighed out into test tubes and acid or alkali added to bring the 
external solution to various pH values. There were two test tubes con- 
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tmiiing equal amounts of powder and equal amounts of acid or alkali for 
each pH value at which the test was carried out. To one lot i cc. of i.o M 
CaCl2 was added, to the other i cc. of HgO. The volume was then adjusted 
to 20 cc. and the tubes were rotated end-for-end on a turning-bar for 1.5 
hours; the samples of the supernatant liquid were then removed and the 
pH value determined. 

The object of the experiment was to bring the proteins in the seed 
powder to different pH values in order to note whether a pH value could be 
noticed on one side of which the calcium chlorid would react in one way, 
and on the other side in a different way. 



Text Fig. 5. Curves showing the lack of evidence of an isoelectric point on one side of 
which the tissue reacted with cations and on the other side with anions. Addition of CaClj 
caused acidifications at all pH values from 2.5 to 7,5. Compare the fiat portion of curves 
B and C between pH 4 and 5 with the phosphate curves in figure 3. 

The results are shown in curves T 4 and B, text figure 5. Acidifications 
by adding CaCl2 to the powder were produced at all pH values from 2,5 
to 7.5; no pH value was noted on one side of which the action of calcium 
chlorid differed materially from that on the other side. There is no evidence 
of an isoelectric point on one side of which the tissue reacted with cations 
and on the other side of which it reacted with anions. 
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Curve C, text figure 5, was obtained by centrifuging the lots to which 
calcium chlorid had not been added, decanting off the extract and then 
adding an equivalent amount of CaCl2 to the extract. Acidifications were 
produced at pH values more alkaline than about 2.5; marked increases in 
H+ were shown at pH values more alkaline than 4.2. 

Curves B and C in text figure 5 show a bulge or hump at about pH 4.25. 
We have repeated this experiment and are certain that this hump is not 
due to experimental error. Furthermore, in testing this point we made 
use of wheat seed powder to carry out a similar experiment. There is a 
similar bulge in the curve for wheat, the hump occurring, however, at about 
4.5. While we do not know all the factors which produce this shape of 
curve under the conditions of this experiment, the results obtained with 
phosphate solutions shown in text figure 3, and with organic acid solutions 
shown in text figure 2, indicate that these substances take part in the 
reactions which cause the curve to take this particular form. 

Discussion 

Although we believe that the changes in the pH of the external solution 
upon the addition of tissues to salt solutions under the conditions of our 
experiments are not caused mainly by the unequal absorption of ions by 
the tissue, we do not wish to maintain that the tissue does not absorb ions, 
nor that an unequal absorption does not take place. It has been shown by 
others (Stiles, 10) that cations may be removed from the external solution 
faster than anions; however the pH need not be changed by this process 
since an equivalent amount of other cations may leach out of the tissue, 
Stiles (10, p. 622) showed in the case of carrot tissue in NaCl that Na was 
removed faster than Cl, but the hydrogen-ion concentration did not change 
during this process because of the replacement of Na by other ions which 
passed into the external solution from the tissue. 

We do not claim that the mixtures of organic acids, or the phosphate 
or pectin solutions that we have used, represent the actual chemical com- 
position of the juices or water-extracts of the tissues. They have been 
used merely as illustrative material to'indicate that they are factors in these 
pH changes. The extent to which each may occur in the juices or water- 
extracts and the part that each may take quantitatively in producing the 
observed changes would require a separate investigation involving a chemical 
analysis of the various tissues and tissue extracts. 

Summary 

This is a continuation of the experiments relating to the question whether 
plant tissue, in its effect upon the pH of the surrounding solution, acts as 
though it had an isoelectric point, or shows a behavior analogous* to that of 
a protein. A previous paper dealt with the effects of tissues upon the pH 
of buffer solutions (phosphate, phthalate, and borate); this is a report of a 
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series of experiments in which unbuffered salt solutions (KCl, CaCl2, and 
others) were used. 

Plant tissues, such as thin disks of potato tubers, carrot roots, or apple 
fruits, whole seeds of corn, rye and wheat, and corn seed-powder were 
placed in salt solutions the concentration of which was varied from 0.1 M 
to 0.001 M] samples of the external liquid were removed at intervals and 
the pH value was determined. 

Previous reports by others that plant tissues, when placed in different 
salt solutions of different concentrations, are able to bring the external pH 
to definite values characteristic for each kind of tissue, were not confirmed. 
In our experiments the external pH value varied with the salts used, with 
the concentration of the salt, and especially with the nature of the cation. 
Only when the concentration of a salt was sufficiently reduced was a charac- 
teristic pH value for a given tissue approached, and this pH value was 
merely the pH of the water-ex tract of the tissue obtained by bringing the 
tissue in contact with water instead of salt solution. 

The changes in hydrogen-ion concentration of the external solution 
(when any changes were obtained) were always in the direction of increased 
acidity. This effect was less marked in the case of salts with monovalent 
cations such as K and Na; but acidification was observed in every case 
with salts having divalent cations such as Ca and Cu. The increases in 
acidity when plant tissues were placed in CaCIs solutions were strikingly 
great, the hydrogen-ion concentration increasing ten, twenty or thirty fold 
under suitable experimental conditions. 

It is shown that this increase in H+ is not to be interpreted as being the 
result of unequal rate of absorption of cations and anions by the tissue. 
We found that similar acidifications were produced by adding the salts to 
the water-extract obtained by bringing the tissue in contact with water 
instead of salt solution. In these cases the salt came in contact not with 
the tissue itself but only with the soluble substances that leached out of 
the tissue. In addition, when the water-extracts were boiled to eliminate 
the proteins coagulable by heat, and when the water- extracts were sub- 
jected to dialysis, it was found that the non-coagulable, non-colloidal and 
non-protein fractions underwent acidification upon the addition of salts, 
giving results analogous to those obtained by bringing the salts in contact 
with the tissues themselves. 

Furthermore, we found that increases in hydrogen-ion concentration 
were obtained when salts were added to various organic acids such as malic, 
oxalic, succinic, aspartic, etc. When the organic acids were first adjusted 
to various pH values before the addition of CaCU, acidification effects were 
observed at all pH values from 2 to 7.5. Precipitation of insoluble salts of 
organic acids with consequent increase in ionization of the remaining acid 
were shown to account in part for this development of acidity on adding 
salt solutions to organic acids; but acidifications were also observed in 
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ca,ses in which no precipitation occurred. The canses 'operating in such 

cases.are'briefly discussed in the text. 

Acidifications were also observed' when CaCl2 was added to solutions 
of. .'phosphates and pectin. . 

Experiments in which GaCh was added to protein solutions at various 
pH values and to that fraction of potato juice containing the protein tuberin, 
showed that the behavior of proteins on the addition of salts was not 
analogous to that obtained on adding salts to the tissues. 

Cases were observed in which the total effect of the tisstie could not 
be accounted for by the substances leaching out of the tissue and reacting 
with the salt solution. It is shown, however, that this effect (which may 
be that of adsorption by constituents of the tissue) need not be ascribed to 
proteins since similar results were obtained with tissue containing no 
protein. 

Although our results do not show that the tissue itself or the proteins 
take no part whatever in these changes in pH, they indicate that the 
soluble, non-protein, non-colloidal substances which diffuse out of the 
tissue into the salt vsolution and which then react with it are important 
factors in the acidifications that are produced in the external solution. 

The observed changes in hydrogen-ion concentration, therefore, cannot 
be interpreted as indicating an isoelectric point for the tissue as a whole, 
nor furnish proof that reaction has occurred between the ions of the salt 
solution and proteins with characteristic isoelectric points. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Tnc\, 

Yonkers, New York 
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TOMATO MOSAIC. FILTRATION AND INOCULATION 
EXPERIMENTS 

H. R. Kraybill and S, H. Eckerson 
(Received for publication August 15, 1927) ^ 

In order to learn more about the infective principle of tomato mosaic, 
the juice of mosaic plants was separated by filtration methods and healthy 
tomato plants were inoculated with the different fractions. 

Methods 

The method of inoculation described under experiment 2 proved satis- 
factory in every way and was used in most of the work. In the preparation 
of materials for inoculation, the preliminary treatment was the same in 
all cases: the plants were ground in a Nixtamal mill and the juice was 
pressed out by means of a tincture press. Then the juice was either filtered 
without further treatment, or the colloidal substances were partially removed 
before filtration. After filtration all preparations were stored in stoppered 
Erlenmeyer flasks with a layer of toluol over the surface of the liquid. The 
filters used were fritted glass filters^ numbers 3/ <7, 4/ <7, and 6/ <7, 
and collodion filters of different densities. 

Results 

With vigorous young plants and good methods of inoculation the 
residues from glass filters usually gave 100 percent mottling after a single 
inoculation, while the filtrates produced no mottling symptoms (tables 
2, 3). Apparently the mottling principle had been filtered out, yet there 
was some rather indefinite effect of the inoculation. It seemed possible 
that more definite symptoms might develop if the dose were increased. 
Accordingly young plants were inoculated with the filtrate three times at 
two-day intervals. Approximately 50 to 75 percent of the plants developed 
“fern-leaf” ® symptoms but not the slightest indication of mottling (tables 
5 and 6 and Pis. LXIII and LXIV). 

^Published, at the expense of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
out of the order determined by the date of receipt of the manuscript, 

^ The fritted glass filters employed in these studies are described in a circular published 
by the Empire Laboratory Supply Gompany. They are made by fusing granulated Jena 
glass. The size of the pores is controlled by the size of the particles of glass used. The 
filters used in these experiments were supposed to have pores from 4 to 5 microns in diameter. 

®The fern-leaf plants were extremely dwarfed, bearing small, comparatively smooth, 
and glistening leaves. Many of the leaflets were deeply cut owing to the slight development 
of leaf-blade tissue between the veins. The general appearance of leaves and plants of 
this type are shown in Plate LXIII, figure i, and Plate LXIV, figure 3, 

Reprinted from the American Journal of Botany, XI V: 487-495, October, 1927 

3^9 
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However, when the colloidal materials were removed from the plant 
juice before filtering (by centrifuging, digestion with enzymes, or other 
means) the mottling principle passed through the glass filters (tables 
4, 5, 6) but was filtered out by collodion membranes (table 6). The filtrates 
from the glass filters, which contained the mottling principle, produced 
only fern leaf after filtration through collodion membranes. 

Filtration Without Previous Removal of Colloidal Substances 

Series A 

During the last weekpn September, 1925, several dozen tomato plants 
showing marked symptoms of the mosaic disease were secured from a 
tomato field adjacent to the Institute gardens. The juice was allowed to 
stand at room temperature for several weeks. On October 15 the juice, 
which had fermented, was filtered through a fritted glass filter number 
3/ <7 into a suction flask attached to a water pump. The filtrate was 
designated inoculum lA, The residue upon the filter was sUvSpended in 
water and labeled 5^. A portion of lA was filtered through a collodion 
membrane through which 208 cc. of distilled water passed in one hour when 
under the reduced pressure of a water suction pump. This filtrate was 
designated 2A. A portion of 2 A was then filtered through a collodion 
membrane through which 178 cc. of distilled water passed in one hour when 
under the reduced pressure of a water suction pump. This filtrate was 
labeled jA. A portion of jA was accidentally diluted with about five 
parts of tap water and this formed the inoculum 4A . 

Experiment i: Bonny Best tomato plants about six inches high planted 
in soil in four-inch pots were used for the experiment. Half of the plants 
in each lot were inoculated on the upper side of the leaf and half on the 
lower side of the leaf. Inoculations were made on about five leaflets of 
each plant. The hairs were shaved off by means of a razor and then the 
inoculum was swabbed on by means of a small plug of cotton attached to 
a glass rod. These plants were inoculated on October 27. Table i presents 
the results of the experiment. 


Table i 


Number of 
Plants 

i Inoculum Used 

Apparently 

Healthy 

Plants 

Mosaic 

Plants 


I A, filtrate, glass filter 


'■ 0 

8 

2A, filtrate, collodion 

■■■■■■ 8 


8 

jA, filtrate, collodion 

8 

O''. ■' 

8 i 

4A, filtrate, collodion 

XV, .S:/'"."' 

"'0 '.\Z. 

8 

SA, residue, glass filter 



12 

Controls 




Experiment 2: The plants in this experiment were inoculated by means 
of scoring the leaf with a steel needle and then placing a drop of the prepara- 
tion on the leaf with a medicine dropper. The material was then introduced 
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into the tissue by further scoring with the needle. The needle was sterilized 
before inoculating each plant by heating in an alcohol flame. The leaf 
was held by means of a small piece of paper toweling which was discarded 
for a new piece after each plant was inoculated. Table 2 presents the 
results of this experiment. These plants were inoculated on November 23 
and again two days later. 

Table 2 


Number 

of 

Plants 

Condition of Plants 
at Beginning of 
Experiment 

Inoculum Used 

Number of 
Apparently 

Healthy Plants 

Number of 
Mosaic 
Plants 

6 

Pot-bound 

I A , filtrate, glass filter 

6 

0 

6 

n 

2A, filtrate, collodion 

6 

0 


<( 

3 A , filtrate, collodion 

6 

0 

6 


4^4, filtrate, collodion 

6 

0 , 

6 

u 

3 A, residue, glass filter 

6 , ■ 

0 

10 

<< 

Controls 

1 10 ' ■■ 

0 

5 

Young vigorous plants 

I A, filtrate, glass filter 

5 : 

0 

5 

3 A , residue, glass filter 

0 

5' 

10 

a 

Controls 

. 10 ' : 

0 


Series B 

On December 8, 1925, eight tomato plants which showed marked 
mosaic symptoms were secured from a nutrition experiment in the green- 
house. The juice was filtered through a fritted glass filter number 6/ <7 
by means of reduced pressure from a water pump. The filtrate (500 cc.) 
was labeled The residue upon the filter was suspended in 150 cc. of 
distilled water and designated ^ 5 . The preparations were then stored in 
a manner similar to those of series . 

On January 28, 1926 one half (about 70 cc.) of preparation 5S was 
transferred to a fritted glass filter number 6/ < 7 and washed with distilled 
water. The first 400 cc. of filtrate formed preparation 6B\ the next 
600 cc. 8B^ and the last 50 cc. gB, The residue was then suspended in 
about 70 cc. of water and labeled fB (note table 4). 

Experiment 3: Vigorous tomato plants of the Stone variety about six 
inches high were used for this experiment. Inoculations were made De- 
cember 23, in the same manner as in experiment 2. The results of the 
experiment are given in table 3. 


Table 3 


Number 

of 

Plants 

Inoculum Used 

Number of 
Apparently 
Healthy Plants 

Number of 
Mosaic 
Plants 

6 

5 A , residue, glass filter 

0 Y 

6 

6 

1-4, filtrate, glass filter 

5 

I 

6 

5-B, residue, glass filter 

0 

6 

6 

iB, filtrate, glass filter 

6 

0 

12 

Controls 

i II 

I 
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Filtration After Partial Removal of Colloidal Substances 
Series E 

Six mosaic plants from inoculation experiment 2 and seven plants 
(which showed marked symptoms of mosaic) from a nutrition experiment 
were taken January 26. Toluol was placed over the juice as soon as it was 
expressed from the plants. A portion of the juice was filtered through 
fritted glass filter number 4/ <7. The filtrate was labeled lE. The 
residue was suspended in water and labeled 2E. Another portion of the 
juice was centrifuged and the liquid was then filtered through fritted glass 
filter number 3/ <7. This filtrate was designated jE. The residue on the 
filter was diluted with water and labeled 4E. The residue in the bottom 
of the centrifuge tubes was diluted with about 100 cc. of water and labeled 
5E. A portion of the liquid, which had been centrifuged, was allowed to 
stand overnight and then was centrifuged again. The light green cakes 
on top of the tubes were suspended in 100 cc. of water and labeled 6E. 
The liquid portion of the material centrifuged was labeled 7E and the 
residue in the tubes was suspended in 100 cc. of water and labeled 8E, 
A portion of /E was filtered through fritted glass filter number 6/ <7 and 
the filtrate labeled pE. The residue upon the filter was designated loE. 

Experiment 4: Vigorous plants of the Stone variety about four inches 
high, which had been transplanted to six-inch pots, were used for this 
experiment. Inoculations were made by pricking the stem close to the 
tip with a sterilized needle and then dropping the inoculum on to the 
injured part of the stem by means of a medicine dropper and introducing 
the material into the stem by subsequent scratching of the tissue with 
the needle. The plants received only one inoculation. Table 4 shows the 
results of the experiment. 

Table 4 


Number 

of 

Plants 

Inoculum Used 

1 Number of 
Apparently 
Healthy Plants 

Number of 
Mosaic 
Plants 

12 

5jB, residue, glass filter 

8 

-4 

12 

^B, washed over filter 

II 

I 

12 

6B, washings from jB 

12 

0 

42, V 

SBf washings from 7B 

12 

0 

T'"'' 

; Controls 

7 

0 


pB, washings from 7B 

II 

0 


Controls 

17 

0 

14 

j£, filtrate, glass filter 

14 

0 

H 

residue, glass filter 

8 

'.fi. 

H 

jEy centrifuged filtrate, glass filter 

12 

" 2 ":. 

14 

4Ef centrifuged residue, glass filter 

"'ll 


14 

SE, residue at bottom of centrifuge 



13 

dE, cakes on top of centrifuge 



15 

/E, liquid from centrifuge 

2 

v. 13 

14 

8E, residue at bottom of centrifuge 

s 

6 

14 

pE, filtrate of 7E through glass filter 



14 

JoE, residue, glass filter 

4 

"40 

37 

Controls 

37 

0 

14 

lA, filtrate, glass filter 

13 

I 

14 

2A, zA filtered through collodion 

14 

0 
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Series I 

On March 30 the juice was expressed from the mosaic plants 

from experiment 4. Trypsin and takadiastase were ^dded 125 cc. 

of juice which was allowed to stand at room temper^'^^^® toluol over 
the surface until April i. On April i the juice wa^ centrifuged and the 
clear extract was decanted off and allowed to stand several days at 
room temperature with a layer of toluol on the surface- filtered 

through fritted glass filter number 4/ <7 into a tesfttibe inside of a suction 
flask. The entire equipment had been sterilized by heating in an oven at 
140° C. for 5 days. The filtrate was labeled il and was kept sterile in a 
cotton-plugged test tube. Portions of the filtrate were plated out on six 
different bacteria culture media and after ten days the results indicated 
that the filtrate was sterile. 

Experiment 5: Bonny Best tomato plants about forir inches high planted 
in four-inch pots were used for this experiment. These, and all later 
inoculations, were made as described in experiment 2. Table 5 presents 
the results of the experiment, as do Plate LXIII, figui'^ i, and Plate LXIV, 
figure 3. 

Series L 

The juice was expressed from a large number of mosaic plants from 
experiment 4. The 1,000 cc. of juice obtained was diluted with 1,000 cc. 
of distilled water and placed in an ice box until April 28. The liquid portion 
was decanted off the top and the following separations were made: iL is 
filtrate through fritted glass filters numbers 4/ < 7 and fi/< 7 > which was then 
passed successively through a series of five S. and S. Bechold acetic acid 
collodion filters of increasing density, giving filtrates SL^ and 6L; 

7L is residue from fritted glass filter diluted with 150 cc. of water; 8L is 
half of 7L washed with water through fritted glass filter 6/ <7; pi is fii-st 
filtrate of about 75 cc. of water from 8 L, 

About 600 cc. more of liquid was decanted from the original juice and 
the following separations were made: loL is the filtrate frotn fritted glass 
filter 6/ <7, and iiL is the residue on the filter suspended in water. The 
filtrate loL, from the glass filter, was filtered separately through three 

grades of collodion filters giving filtrates J2L, iji, and 

Series M 

The juice was expressed from 14 plants from experiment 5, which had 
been inoculated with preparation or and which leaf 

symptoms. Separations were made as follows: the juice was allowed to 
settle from morning until evening and then decanted off liq^j^j. liquid 
portion is iM\ 2M is residue from filtering iM through glass filter 

6/<7; sM is filtrate from filtering iM through fritted gl^sg filter 6/<7; 
4M is residue which settled to bottom of beaker when iM decanted off. 

The residue was washed several times on filter 6 / <7 then diluted 

with 50 cc. of water. 
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Table 5 


Number 

of 

Plants 

Number 
of Times 
Inoculated 

Inoculum Used 

Apparently 

Healthy 

Plants 

Mottled 

Plants 

Fern- 

leaf 

Plants 

18 

2 , 

.T, sterile filtered tobacco mosaic 

14 

4 

0 

18 

3 

jH, filtrate, glass filter 

4 

0 

14 

18 

3 

jAf I A through collodion 

6 

0 

12 

18 

3 

5.4, residue, glass filter 

4 

14 

0 

18 

3 

iB, filtrate, glass filter 

15 

0 

3 

9 

2 

5J5, residue, glass filter 

0 

9 

0 

9 

2 

yB, sB washed with water 

6 

3 

0 

9 

2 

jJ, centrifuged juice, filtrate from 






glass filter 

0 

9 

0 

. ,125 

0 

Controls 

125 


0 


Experiment 6 : One plant from experiment 5, which showed marked 
mottling symptoms of mosaic, was ground in the mill. Another plant 
which showed fern-leaf symptoms only was extracted in the usual manner. 
Nine plants were inoculated with the juice from the plant showing the 
mottling symptoms. All of these plants developed definite symptoms of 
mosaic. Nine plants were inoculated with the juice from the plant showing 
fern-leaf symptoms. Four of these developed definite mosaic symptoms. 

Experiment 7; Plants 2 to 4 inches high were inoculated May 12 and 14. 
Table 6 shows the results of the experiment, as do figures 2 and 4. 


Table 6 


Numbei* 

of 

Plants 

Number 

of 

Times 

Inocu- 

lated 

Inoculum Used 

Apparently 

Healthy 

Plants 

Mosaic 

Plants 

Fern- 
' leaf 
Plants 

8 1 

/ 2 

I Ay filtrate, glass filter 

• 3 ' 

0 

5 

8 

2 

2 A, filtrate from glass filter, through collodion 

4 

0 

4 

8 

2 

I B, filtrate, glass filter 

4 

0 

4 

8 

" 2 

5 residue, glass filter 

2 

6 

0 

8 

2 

I E, filtrate, glass filter 

8 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2 E, residue, glass filter 

0 

8 

0 

8 

2 

iM, liquid from fern-leaf plants 

0 

8 

0 

8 

I 

2M, residue, glass filter 

0 

8 

0 

8 

I 

jikf, filtrate, glass filter 

4 

4 ' 

0 

8 

I 

4M, residue settled out 

6 

2 

1 0 

8 

2 

I L, filtrate, glass filter 

3 

, 2 

3 

8 

.^\V2 

2 L, filtrate xL through ii% collodion 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

3 L, filtrate 2L through 3% collodion 

7 

0 

I 


2 

4 L, filtrate jL through 44% collodion 

6 

0 

2 " 

A'' 

2';:, 

5 L, filtrate 4L through 6% collodion 

4 - 

0 

4 


: ; 

<5 L, filtrate 5 jL through 7|% collodion 

■ ' 4 

0 

4 

8 

"I. 

10 L, filtrate, glass filter 

I 

7 

0 

8 

: I 

XX L, residue, glass filter 

0 

8 

0 

8 

I 

X2 L, filtrate xoL through ii% collodion 

7 

0 

I 

8 

I 

xj L, filtrate xoL through 3% collodion 

5 

0 

3 

8 

I 

X4 L, filtrate xoL through 44% collodion 

8 

0 

0 
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Series N 

Plants were selected from experiment 7 and ground separately. The 
Nixtamal mill and beakers were sterilized by boiling in water before ex- 
pressing the juice from each plant. The following preparations were made : 
iN from a plant with moderate fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation 2F-, 
2N from a plant with marked fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation 2 A ; jN 
from a plant with marked fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation lA; 4N from 
a plant with marked fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation 2; 5iV from a plant 
with marked fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation i; 6N from a plant with 
slight fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation sL; fN from a plant with slight 
fern-leaf symptoms of inoculation sL; 8N from a plant with slight fern- 
leaf symptoms of inoculation iji; pN, loN, iiN, 12 N, ijN, and 14N 
from control plants with no symptoms of disease. 

Experiment 8: Plants about four inches high were inoculated. The 
results are shown in table 7. 


Table 7 


Number 
of Plants 

Inoculum Used 

Healthy 

Plants 

Mosaic 

Plants 

6 

j iN, plant having moderate fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

0 

6 

2N, plant having marked fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

0 

6 

' jN, plant having marked fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

0 

6 

4 Nf plant having marked fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

0 

6 

5 A/", plant having marked fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

1 0 

6 

6 Nf plant having slight fern-leaf symptoms | 

6 

0 

6 

y'N, plant having slight fern-leaf symptoms 

5 

I 

6 

8 N, plant having slight fern-leaf symptoms 

6 

0 

6 

gNf plant apparently healthy 

6 

0 

6 

loN, plant apparently healthy 

6 

0 

6 

iiN, plant apparently healthy 

6 

0 

6 

12N, plant apparently healthy 

2 

4 

6 

AT, plant apparently healthy 

■ . I I 

5 

6 i 

J4 A?", plant apparently healthy 

6 

0 


Discussion 

When the juice from mosaic tomato plants was passed through the 
glass filters (preparations lA, iB, lE) without previously centrifuging or 
allowing the juice to stand in an ice box to remove colloidal constituents, 
the infectious principle which produces mottling was retained with the 
residue on the filter. When the mosaic juice was allowed to stand in the 
ice box until the chlorophyll and a large part of the proteins settled out 
(preparations iL and loT) ; when the juice was centrifuged to remove 
some of the colloidal material (preparations 3E, pE and il) ; or when the 
juice contained very little colloidal matter (preparation jilf), the infectious 
principle, which produces mottling, passed through the glass filter into the 
filtrate. Tests with cultures of Bacterium tumefaciens showed that these 
bacteria passed through the glass filters readily. If, however, the culture 
solution was filtered through a filter which had upon it a layer of the residue 
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from the filtration of some of the tomato juice, the bacteria were retained 
on the filter and none passed through with the filtrate. The removal of 
the infectious principle of the mosaic juice by the glass filters, which' have 
pores 4'"5 microns in diameter, is due to the layer of material which collects 
on the filter. 

When filtrates from glass filters which contained the infectious principle 
which produces mottling symptoms (preparations iL and loL) were passed 
through collodion membranes, the infectious principle was removed and 
the filtrates (preparations aL, jL, 4L, 5jL, dL, 12L, 13L and 14L) failed to 
produce mottling symptoms. 

The filtrates from the glass filters (preparations lA and iB) produced 
fern-leaf symptoms without any mottling. When passed through collodion 
membranes, these filtrates were still effective in producing fern-leaf 
symptoms. When preparations iL and loL, filtrates from glass filters 
which produced mottling symptoms, were passed through collodion mem- 
branes they no longer produced mottling symptoms but produced fern-leaf 
symptoms. 

Attempts to transfer the fern-leaf type of symptom to other plants by 
inoculation with juice from plants showing only the fern-leaf symptoms 
were unsuccessful. In experiments 6 and 7 mottling symptoms were 
obtained by inoculating with the juice from plants showing only fern-leaf 
symptoms. The results of experiment 8 and later experiments indicate that 
the fern-leaf plants of experiments 6 and 7 carried the typical tomato mosaic 
also. It is quite probable that one or more plants were infected accidentally 
late in the experiment and had not yet developed the mottling symptoms. 
When single plants were used in attempting to transfer the fern-leaf 
symptoms (experiment 8) no more mosaic was found in plants inoculated 
with juice from fern-leaf plants than in those inoculated with juice from the 
apparently healthy plants. Some of the fern-leaf plants, when kept for 
several months, seemed to recover and outgrow the effects of the inocu- 
lation. 

By means of glass filters juice from the mosaic tomato plants was 
separated into two fractions, a residue which contained the infectious 
principle (probably an organism) which produces mottling symptoms, and 
the filtrate which contains substances (probably of the nature of toxins) 
which produce fern-leaf symptoms. This does not seem to be infectious. 
Whether the substances in the filtrate producing the fern-leaf symptoms are 
formed by the decomposition of some compounds of the plant and have no 
relation to the mosaic, or whether they are formed by the agent causing the 
mosaic disease, must be determined by further studies. At least this 
much is certain, the symptoms produced are very similar to the fern-leaf 
and filiform symptoms frequently associated with the mosaic disease and 
cannot readily be differentiated from those symptoms of mosaic plants. 
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Summary 

The mottling principle of tomato mosaic did not pass through the 
fritted glass filters when colloidal substances were present in the juice, but 
did pass through in part when the colloids had been partially removed 
before filtration. 

The substance producing fern leaf was separated from the mottling 
principle of tomato mosaic by filtration through collodion membranes, 
and by filtration of the colloid-containing juice through fritted glass filters. 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 

Yonkers, New York 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate LXIII 

Fig. I. Leaves from plants in experiment 5. Control at left; fern leaf at center, 
inoculated with virus lA ; mottled leaf at right, inoculated with virus 5 ^ 4 . lA is filtrate and 
SA is residue from the same juice. Inoculated April 9, 12, 15; photographed April 27. 

Plate LXIV 

Fig. 2. Leaves from plants in experiment 7. Control at right; 3 fern leaves at 
center, inoculated with virus I A ; fern leaf at left inoculated with virus iL. Inoculated 
May 12, 14; photographed June 6. 

Fig. 3. Plants from experiment 5. Controls at right; 3 fern-leaf plants at left 
inoculated with virus sA {xA filtered through collodion). Inoculated April 9, 12, 15; 
photographed April 27. 

Fig. 4. Plants from experiment 7. Control at right; mottled plant at left, inocu- 
lated with virus iM; center plant both mottled and fern leaf, inoculated with virus iM* 
Inoculated May 12, 14; photographed June 5. 
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A STABLE COLORIMETRIC STANDARD FOR 
CHLOROPHYLL DETERMINATIONS 

John D. Guthrie 

(Received for publication November 25, 1927) ^ 

The usual standard used in the colorimetric determination of chlorophyll 
is a solution resulting from the saponification of the pigment itself. Such a 
standard has several disadvantages, among which are that : (i) it is unstable ; 
(2) standards prepared from time to time may differ slightly; (3) pure 
chlorophyll is needed for its preparation, and this is not available to many 
workers; and (4) those having chlorophyll preparations have no assurance 
that theirs is of the same purity as those of others. 

Owing to its ease of exact duplication and its stability the standard 
described here does not have these disadvantages. Those desiring to 
determine chlorophyll but not having the pure pigment should find it 
especially valuable. 

The method for which this standard was devised is essentially that of 
Willstatter and Stoll ^ for total chlorophyll. For a standard in this method 
pure chlorophyll is dissolved in ether, saponified with potassium hydroxid, 
extracted from the ether with water, and made to volume. For details of 
the method the original should be consulted. 

In searching for a colored solution to replace the standard prepared from 
chlorophyll itself the idea of using a dye mixture was abandoned, since many 
dyes are unstable or cannot be obtained in a known state of purity. It was 
found that a solution consisting of a mixture of copper sulphate, potassium 
dichromate, and ammonium hydroxid could be used. Solutions of these 
substances of known concentration can easily be made. 

The following solutions were used : 

1. Copper sulphate, CUSO4. 5H2O, 10 grams per liter. Crystals covered 
with the white powder of the less hydrated form should be avoided. If 
possible, the purity of the salt should be checked. 

2. Potassium dichromate, K2Cr207, 20 grams per liter. 

3. Ammonium hydroxid, twice normal. 

To make the standard, measure accurately 28.5 cc. of the copper sulphate, 
50 cc. of the potassium dichromate, and lo cc. of the ammonium hydroxid 
into a 100 cc. volumetric flask; make to volume and mix. When the 
solution was placed in one cup of the colorimeter and the instrument set at 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. 

2 Untersuchungen fiber Chlorophyll, Berlin, 1913- 
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20 30 or 40 mm. it proved to be colorimetrically equivalent to a solution 
obtain^ by saponifying 85 mg. of chlorophyll and making up to one liter. 

The green weight percentages of chlorophyll, determined on several leaf 
samples with both the usual chlorophyll standard and the new standard, are 

shown as follows: 


With Chlorophyll 
Standard 

■ • .. .318...... 

.230V... .. 

.187 . ". 
335 

.250. . , . 


\¥ith New 
Standard 

. ,302 
. ..322 , 
. .230 
. ,189 

- .333 

. .248. 


The author hopes that workers having pure chlorophyll at hand will 
check the value given as the chlorophyll equivalent of the new standard here 
described. 


Department of Agricultural Chemistry, 
Ohio State University 
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further STUDIES IN THE RING-SPOT DISEASE OF TOBACCO 

C. N. Priode 

(Received for publication November 25, 1927) I 

In a recent paper ^ some of the symptoms of the ring^spot disease of 
tobacco were described and pictured. A careful study of these symptoms 
led to the belief that ring spot belongs in the virus disease group of plant 
maladies. The object of the present paper is to report the results of some 
further studies on the disease. Special attention has been given to symp- 
toms, host range, and means of transmission. Studies have also been made 
on the keeping qualities of the infectious agent in juices stored at different 
temperatures. 

Although ring spot frequently produces chlorosis which causes mottling, 
it is essentially an infectious necrosis. On tobacco it attacks leaf tissues 
only, No visible symptoms ever appear on stems or on large leaf veins. 
It is typically a leaf -spot disease. Chlorotic and necrotic spots occur in 
the form of small circular areas, rings with green centers, concentric circles, 
or wavy lines which follow along the leaf mid-ribs and leaf veins. The 
tissues composing the spots commonly die. In some cases, however, they 
live indefinitely but are more or less chlorotic. 

Ring spot is a systemic disease. Lesions usually appear on all or most 
of the leaves above the point of inoculation. It differs from most virus 
diseases, however, in that the first symptoms appear at or near the point 
where a leaf is inoculated. Systemic infection occurs a few days after the 
first symptoms of local infection appear. 

Ring-spot disease has been produced repeatedly on definite portions of 
leaves by applying inoculum to those portions. In one experiment thirty 
plants were inoculated. One leaf on each of ten plants was inoculated by 
applying plant juice containing the infectious agent to portions of the blade 
on one side of the mid-rib. Within four days rings developed on the 
inoculated portions. Uninoculated portions of these leaves remained 
healthy, as shown in text figure i. Ten of the plants were inoculated by 
applying infectious juice to the basal portions of a leaf on each plant. 
After four days rings developed on the inoculated areas but did not appear 
on other parts of the inoculated leaves. The other ten plants were inocu- 
lated by applying infectious juice to the tip portions of their leaves. Here 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. 

^ Fromme, F. D., S. A, Wingard, and C. N. Priode. Ringspot of tobacco; an infectious 
disease of unknown cause. Phytopath. 17: 321-328. 1927, 
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Text Fig. i. Rings produced on half of tobacco leaf to which inoculum was applied. 
Text Fig, 2. Rings produced on tip portion of tobacco leaf where inoculum was applied. 
Text Fig, 3, Tobacco leaf showing rings formed around needle-puncture inoculations. 
Two uninoculated needle-puncture wounds are shown on the side opposite the ring spots. 
Text Fig, 4. Ring spot on a beet leaf. Text Fig. 5. Ring spot on a leaf of Phytolacca 
decandra . Text Fig. 6. Wilt produced by ring spot on New Zealand spinach. 
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again rings appeared on the areas inoculated but did not appear on uninocu- 
lated parts, as is shown in text figure 2. Five days after the development 
of local symptoms, rings appeared on the young leaves of all of the thirty 
plants. In every case local infection was followed by systemic infection. 
In other experiments a few instances were observed where systemic infection 
failed to follow local infection. In such cases the disease occurs in inoculated 
tissues only. If inoculations are made into stem tissues systemic infection 
occurs without the production of local symptoms. 
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Gther experiments were performed which gave further proof of the 
ability of the disease to produce local infection at the point of inoculation. 
The pointed end of a needle was wrapped with a small bit of absorbent 
cotton. The cotton was then saturated with infectious juice. One hundred 
and twenty needle-prick inoculations were made into the leaves of healthy 
plants. Enough pressure was used to force some of the juice from the cotton 
into each of the needle-prick wounds. Similar uninoculated needle-prick 
wounds in the same leaves served as checks. Six days after the inoculations 
were made, rings had formed around thirty-six of the one hundred and 
twenty needle-puncture inoculations. No infections resulted apparently 
from the other eighty-four inoculations or from the check needle-puncture 
wounds. Text figure 3 shows some of the rings and their relation to the 
needle wounds. In most instances the rings formed concentrically around 
the needle punctures. In some cases, however, they developed eccentrically. 
Each successful inoculation produced a single ring spot with its center at or 
near the point where the needle jab was made. 

Although ring spot occurs abundantly on tobacco in the field it has 
never been observed on other species of plants. The ease of mechanical 
transmission of ring spot from diseased to healthy tobacco plants suggested' 
the possibility that it might be transmitted to other species. Accordingly 
about 20 different species, including potato, tomato, pepper, and eggplant, 
were inoculated with juice from diseased tobacco plants. The disease was 
successfully transmitted to only four of the plants subjected to the test. 
The plants found to be susceptible are the httt {Beta vulgaris L.), pokeweed 
{Phytolacca decandra L.), petunia {Petunia hybrida) and New Zealand 
spinach {Tetragonia expansa Murr.). Beet and pokeweed plants developed 
typical rings on the leaves to which the inoculum was applied. No symptoms 
appeared elsewhere on the plants. Systemic infection was not obtained. 
A diseased beet leaf is shown in text figure 4 and a diseased pokeweed leaf in 
text figure 5. Petunia plants proved to be very susceptible to the disease. 
Symptoms on petunia were similar to those on tobacco. Ring spots 
appeared first on the portions of leaves to which inoculum was applied. 
Three to four days after the appearance of local symptoms systemic infection 
appeared on the young leaves at the tips of the branches. Young petunia 
leaves show chlorosis rather than necrosis during early stages in the develop- 
ment of the disease. The chlorotic areas consist of wavy lines and rings. 
After a few days most of the affected tissues die and collapse but some of the 
chlorotic rings remain alive indefinitely. Ring spots similar to those 
observed on tobacco leaves were produced on full-grown petunia leaves by 
means of needle-prick inoculations. In one experiment rings developed 
around twenty-seven of forty-five needle-prick wound inoculations. 

The symptoms of ring spot on New Zealand spinach are similar to those 
on tobacco and petunia. Unlike any of the other hosts, however, New 
Zealand spinach shows stem symptoms. These appear first as small, 
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discolored, depressed streaks or elliptical ring spots near the points at which 
diseased leaves are borne. As the disease develops the streaks and rings 
become more pronounced and extend to all upper portions of diseased stems. 
Necrosis in the stem tissues of this plant is so severe that the tips of some 
branches wilt and die, as is shown in text figure 6. Microscopic examination 
of free-hand sections of diseased stems shows necrosis and blackening of 
affected tissues. No trace of bacteria or fungi could be found in the stem 
lesions. Young tobacco plants inoculated with juice from diseased New 
Zealand spinach stems developed typical ring-spot symptoms after five 
days. 

It is well known that the infective principle of the common tobacco 
mosaic is retained in dried leaves for long periods of time. The infective 
agent of ring spot apparently loses its virulence after a short period of 
drying in diseased leaves. Tobacco leaves affected with ring spot were 
harvested and divided into two portions. One lot was hung up in a green- 
house to dry; the other was allowed to dry in a laboratory where the light 
was less intense. After one month the leaves of each lot were ground to a 
fine powder. The powder was placed in a small amount of water in each of 
two flasks. After thirty minutes of soaking, material from each lot was 
used to inoculate eight young tobacco plants. All of the plants remained 
healthy. Similar experiments with juice expressed from diseased plants 
were undertaken. It was found that the causal agent in ring-spot juice 
quickly loses its virulence when stored at or above room temperature. At 
lower temperatures the virus retains its virulence for a much longer period 
of time. On April i, 1927, six flasks, containing a small quantity of juice 
from diseased leaves, were stored at the following temperatures: — 5° C., 
0° C., 5° C., To° C., 15^ C., and 20^ C. Young tobacco plants were inocu- 
lated with juice from each of the flasks one day after they were stored and at 
different intervals thereafter as shown in table i. It will be seen that the 
only sample of virus that retained its virulence over the period of 85 days 
during which the experiment was in progress was that held at 5"^ C. The 
sample held at 0° C. lost its virulence after about three weeks; that held at 
20® C. after one day; that held at 15^ C. after four days; that held at 10° C. 
after 12 days, and that held at 5° C, after twenty days. The experiment 
shows that the length of time during which the virus retains its virulence in 
expressed juice varies inversely with the temperature at which the juice is 
stored. 

The above experiments suggest that ring spot is not carried over winter 
in dead tissues. It was thought that the disease might be transmitted 
through seeds. . In order to test this, six hundred tobacco plants were grown 
to maturity from seeds taken from badly diseased plants. All of these 
plants remained healthy, indicating that the disease is not readily trans- 
mitted through seeds. 

Many of the characteristics of ring spot indicate that it belongs in the 
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Table i. Effect of Temperature on the Inactivation of the Ring-spot Virus When. Stored 


Temperature at Which Juice Was Stored 


No, . .i 
Days 
Stored 

■■ ■ , 1 

- 5 

°C. 

0 “ 

C. 

s® 

c. 

10 ® 

C. 

15 ° 

c. 

20' 

= C. 

No. 1 
Plants 
Inocu- 
lated 

No. 

Plants 

In- 

fected 

No. 

Plants 

Inocu- 

lated 

No. 

Plants 

In- 

fected 

No. 

Plants 

Inocu- 

lated 

;No,' 1 
Plants 
In- 1 
fected 

No. 

Plants 

Inocu- 

lated 

No. ■ 
Plants 
In- 
fected 

No. 

Plants 

Inocu- 

lated 

No. 1 
Plants 

■.■'In- 

fected 

No. 

Plants 

Inocu- 

lated 

No. 

Plants 

In- 

fected 

I 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 . 

, ■!.■ ■ 

5 i 

0 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

•5 

3 

5 

0 

5 

0 

^ 7 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

II 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 



15 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

4 

0 



17 

4 

4 

4 

I 

4 

I 

4 

0 





19 

5 

5 

5 

I 

5 

0 







21 

5 

4 

5 

0 

5 

0 



1 




23 

5 

4 

5 

0 









29 

4 

4 











35 

4 

4 











44 

4 

4 



1 








60 

4 

3 



: 1 








75 

4 

4 











85 

4 

4 






1 






virus disease group. Since the agents causing most of these diseases are 
filter-passers, an effort was made to determine whether or not the virus of 
ring spot is filterable. A portion of juice extracted from diseased leaves by 
grinding and pressing was passed through a Berkfeldt filter of grade N ” and 
inoculated into each of ten healthy young tobacco plants. At the same 
time an unfiltered portion of the same juice was inoculated into four similar 
healthy young tobacco plants. After four days the plants inoculated with 
unfiltered juice became diseased. The ten plants inoculated with filtered 
juice remained healthy. This experiment was repeated with another 
sample of virus-bearing juice. The disease was not obtained by inoculating 
with filtered juice. Whether the agent causing ring spot will pass filters of 
coarser grade than “N'' has not been determined. Although the infective 
agent did not pass the filters used, ring spot is nevertheless believed to 
belong in the virus group of plant diseases. 

Summary 

1. Ring spot produces both localized and systemic infections. Local 
symptoms appear 3-5 days after inoculation. Systemic infection develops a 
few days later. 

2. Rings were produced around needle-prick inoculations on both 
tobacco and petunia plants. 

3. Ring-spot infection was produced on four hosts other than tobacco: 
beet, pokeweed, petunia, and New Zealand spinach. Unlike the other hosts. 
New Zealand spinach developed symptoms on the stems. 
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A No infection was produced from dried diseased material, 
t Tuice stored at - 5° C. produced infection when applied to plants 85 
days after extraction. When juice is stored at higher temperatures, virulence 

is lost very rapidly. _ 1 ^ j 

6. The infectious principle in juice from ring-spot tobacco plants does 

not pass a Berkfeldt filter of grade "N.” 

The writer is indebted to Dr. L. O. Kunkel for valuable suggestions 
and advice during the progress of this work, and for a careful reading and 

criticism of the manuscript. 

Tropical Plant Research Foundation, 

Central Baragua, Baragua, 

Provincia de Camaguey, Cuba 
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MULTIPLICATION OF THE VIRUS OF TOBACCO MOSAIC l^^ 

DETACHED LEAVES 

Helen A. Purdy 

(Received for publication November 25, 1927) ^ 

Introduction 

When a tobacco plant takes mosaic disease, the first macroscopic 
evidence of infection is a clearing of the veins followed by a mottling of the 
youngest leaves of the shoot. Any immature leaf younger than the one 
inoculated may exhibit this symptom, but a leaf that is fully formed at the 
time the virus is introduced into the plant never becomes mottled. The 
correlation existing between age of leaves and the most characteristic 
external manifestation of mosaic disease suggests that multiplication of the 
virus may require the presence of meristematic tissue. But as Allard (i) 
has demonstrated, all leaves of an affected plant, irrespective of mottling, 
contain infectious sap. If we assume that the virus is capable of multipli- 
cation only in formative tissues, there must be a subsequent distribution 
from these localized areas. 

It seemed likely that some pertinent information might be obtained 
through an effort to multiply the active principle of mosaic disease in leaves 
detached from tobacco plants just prior to inoculation. Accordingly, virus 
was introduced into a number of detached leaves and, after a suitable 
incubation period, intracellular bodies were observed similar to those 
described in mosaic tobacco by Iwanowski (5), Goldstein (3, 4), Rawlins and 
Johnson (7), and others. The presence of these cell inclusions was in- 
terpreted as evidence of infection. Moreover, the sap expressed from these 
leaves, after dilution far beyond the point required to inactivate the virus 
originally introduced (2), produced one-hundred-percent mosaic disease 
when inoculated into healthy tobacco plants. The results of these pre- 
liminary tests plainly indicated that a multiplication of the virus takes place 
in the detached leaves. To confirm this finding, serial transmission experi- 
ments were undertaken (6) whereby the virus introduced into the first 
detached leaf of each series would soon become inactivated by high dilution 
in the course of transmission from leaf to leaf. Therefore, unless the virus 
multiplied, sap from detached leaves receiving the original inoculum only in 
high dilution would not be infectious. 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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Methods 

Leaves varying in length from 9.9 to 21.4 cm. were detached from 
healthy tobacco plants and inoculated by rubbing o.oi or 0.02 cc. of undi- 
luted sap from mosaic tobacco leaves into a scarified area at the tip of each 
leaf. Following insertion in moist quartz sand, the inoculated leaves were 
placed under lantern globes and kept in a laboratory for a period .of incu- 
bation varying from 7 to 24 days. The lantern globe was used to exclude 
insects and also to produce a moist atmosphere. Text figure i shows the 
way in which leaves were incubated while the experiment was in progress. 



Text Fig. i. Method of incubating leaves. 


The sand was moistened daily with distilled water. In order to ascertain 
whether or not any appreciable growth takes place in the detached leaves 
during incubation,, a number of leaves were measured from base to tip along 
the mid-rib at the time of inoculation with virus and again at the end of the 
period of incubation. The leaves were then examined for the presence of 
cell inclusions commonly associated with tobacco mosaic. A small piece of 
epidermal tissue was stripped from the back of a mid-rib or vein and mounted 
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in a 0.5-percent aqueous solution of iodine green. After a few moments, 
the host nuclei appeared turquoise blue while the intracellular bodies became 
pinkish.2 No attempt was made to find the inclusions in all of the detached 
leaves studied. They were found in enough instances to show that they are 
commonly produced in affected detached leaves. At the end of the incu- 
bation period, the sap was expressed from each detached leaf and i cc. of 
distilled water was added in every case. Either o.oi or 0.02 cc. of this 
diluted sap was then inoculated into a second detached leaf. The entire 
process was repeated through eleven series, in six of which ten leaves were 
inoculated successively. In order to increase the possibility of transmission 
of the virus in every series, several detached leaves were inoculated with sap 
from the same leaf of a given series. By this method, it was possible to 
estimate the approximate amount of virus introduced into each detached 
leaf of every series, assuming that no multiplication had occurred. 

The infectiousness of the sap expressed from the detached leaves was 
determined in every case by its ability to induce mosaic disease in tobacco or 
tomato plants. 

The virus employed for inoculating the first leaves of the different series 
was obtained from two sources, but the results in each case were similar. 
Tobacco leaves affected with a common field mosaic, kindly supplied by 
Doctor James Johnson, were taken as the source of virus for seven of the 
series, while mosaic leaves from a tobacco plant growing in a greenhouse at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute were employed for the four remaining series. 
Throughout the experiments every precaution was taken to avoid accidental 
transmission of virus. Additional leaves were taken as controls from all 
plants used as a source of detached leaves. Sap from a healthy plant was 
substituted for virus as a source of inoculum, otherwise the experiments 
described above for serial transmission of the virus were carefully duplicated. 
It is evident that the control leaves would serve as a check in the event that 
leaves were detached from a plant affected with mosaic disease in its 
incipient stages, for in such a case sap from the control leaf vrould induce 
infection in the inoculated control plants. 

The total number of leaves included in the serial transmission experi- 
ments in which virus was used is given in table 2. Of the 171 leaves 
inoculated, the sap from 146 caused mosaic disease in tobacco and tomato 
plants, indicating a successful transmission of virus in the majority of cases. 

The dilution of the original inoculum introduced into every detached 
leaf of each series was computed. The number of leaves inoculated with a 
given dilution is reported in table 3 with the results obtained from testing 
the infectivity of the sap expressed from each of these leaves. Of 142 
detached leaves inoculated with dilutions of the original inoculum exceeding 

®This contrast staining reaction -is not permanent but lasts only a few hours. Ihis 
stain was suggested to me by Doctor Francis 0. Holmes as a useful means of differentiation 
between the host nucleus and the intracellular body. 
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2 X I0~^ 120 contained sap capable of inducing mosaic disease in tobacco and 
tomato plants. 

Results 

The results obtained from attempts to transmit virus through eleven 
individual series of detached leaves are recorded in table I. 


Table i. Transmission of the Virus in Individual Series 


Detached Leaf 

No. of Individual 

No. of Leaves Containing: 

Inoculated 

Series Included 

Infectious Sap 

Non-infectious Sap 

y.cit of series. . . . 

II 

10 

I 

2 d ‘‘ “ “ - . 

10 

' ■ ' ■ 9 

I 

3 d “ “ 

9 * 


" ,,I: 

4 th “ “ “ 

■ 7 '■ 

7 ' ' 

: 0 


7 

7 

' 0 

6 th 

7 

7 

0 

7 th “ “ “ ...... 

7 

6 

I 

8 th “ “ “ 

6 

6 

0 

Qth “ “ . . . . ..... . . 

6 

6 

0 

loth “ 

6 

6 

0 





Total 

75 

■ 1 

71 

■ 4 



* Sap from the corresponding control leaf in one case also proved infectious; therefore 
the series was discontinued and the results excluded. 


Table 2 . Results of Inoculations of All Leaves of Each Series 


Detached Leaf 

Inoculated 

No. Detached 
Leaves Inoculated 

No. of Leaves Containing: 

Infectious Sap 

Non-infectious Sap 

1st leaf of series 

II 

10 

I 

2d “ “ 

10 

9 

I 

3d “ 

9* 

7 

I 

4th 

lot 

10 

0 

5th “ 

24 

22 

2 

6th " “ “ 

25 

22 

3 

7th 1 

18 

17 

I 

8th “ “ 

17 

12 

5 

9th “ 1 

18 

16 

2 

lOth “ “ .....i 

30 

21 

9 

Total 

I7I 

■' 146 

25 


* Cf. footnote to table i. 

t In order to increase the possibility of transmission of the virus in every series, several 
detached leaves were inoculated with sap from the same leaf of a given series. 


Forty-one detached leaves in which virus multiplied showed an average 
increase in length during incubation of only 1.58 cm., or 9 percent of the 
average length of the leaves. In one c^e, a leaf increased 14 percent of its 
length, while the minimum elongation observed was about 0.6 percent. 
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Table 3- Results of Inoculations of Detached Leaves With Various Dilutions of Virus 


Dilution of 

Original Inoculum 

No, Detached 
Leaves Inoculated * 

No. of Leave 

Infectious Sap 

s Containing: 

Non-infectious Sap 

Undiluted 0.0 1 cc. 

4 


0 

Undiluted 0.02 cc 

7 

4 

6 

2 X IO”2 

IX lO"^ 

5 

5 

5 . ! 

4 

0 

I ' 

4x 10 

2 X 10”^ 

4 

3 

3 

3 

■■''■,1 

0 ■ 

I x 10 

I 

I 


8xio"“® 

3 

3 

' 0 ■ 

4x 10 ®. ' 

4 

4 

i. O' 

2 X IC”® ! 

16 X 10”^ ! 

Sxio*"® i 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 X i 

7 

7 

0 

32 X 10 

7 

6 

i .'I ■ 

i6x ....... 

II 

9 

2 

8 X io~io 

7 

7 

0 

64 X I0"'12 

2 

2 

0 

32 X 

II 

10 

I 

idxio""^^ 

3 

3 

0 

8 X 10’“^^ 

2 

2 

0 

64 X 10““^^. ....... 

6 

3 

3 

32 X .... 

6 

4 

' 2 

16x10“^^.., 

5 

5 

0 

128 X IQ-l® ......... 

7 

7 

, 0 ' ' 

64 X lO""!® . 

.4 

3 

I 

32 X 10”"^® 

7 

6 

, I ' 

256 X ........ . 

9 

9 

■ ■ 

128 X 10“”^®. ....... . 

9 

7 

2 

64 X 10""^®. ........ 

12 

5 

7 ' 

Total 

171 

146 

25 


* Cf. footnote to table i. 


No mottling of the detached leaves ever occurred. Those in which virus 
multiplied were macroscopically indistinguishable from the corresponding 
control leaves. 

Discussion 

There were doubtless some dividing cells present in the detached leaves 
during the incubation period. Probably after detachment from the plant, 
meristematic tissues are produced in some of the leaves. It was observed 
that when detached leaves were allowed to remain in the quartz sand for four 
or five weeks, they developed roots. But considering the brief incubation 
period of one week, which was adequate for multiplication of the virus, 
active growth of the detached leaves was reduced to a minimum. 

It will be noted that the dilution of the o.oi or 0.02 cc. of inoculum 
introduced into the first leaf of each series attained through serial trans- 
mission is estimated quite conservatively, since no account is taken of the 
sap present in the inoculated leaf, which varied in amount from approxi- 
mately 0.5 to 1.5 cc. Also it was assumed that all of the inoculum intro- 
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diiced was recovered from each macerated leaf, whereas only part of the sap 
actually was expressed. Consequently, the dilutions of original inoculum 
recorded in table 3 as capable of inducing mosaic disease in plants after 
incubation in a detached leaf are considerably underestimated. 

Summary ^ ■ 

Leaves were detached from healthy tobacco plants and inoculated with 
the virus of tobacco mosaic. After a suitable incubation period, charac- 
teristic intracellular bodies were found in many of the detached leaves, 
although no mottling nor other macroscopic symptom of disease was 
apparent. The presence of these cell inclusions was interpreted as evidence 
of infection. 

It was then shown by serial transmission experiments that the causal 
agent of tobacco mosaic multiplies in the detached leaves. The presence 
or absence of virus in each detached leaf was determined by the ability of the 
extracted sap to induce mosaic disease in healthy tobacco or tomato plants. 

The author wishes to express her gratitude to Doctor L. 0. Kunkel for 
suggestions during the course of these experiments and for a critical review 
of the manuscript. 
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THE IMPROBABILITY OF TOBACCO MOSAIC TRANSMISSION 

by slugs 


Helen A. Purdy 

(Received for publication November 25, 1927) ^ 



During an infestation of slugs in greenhouses among tobac 
tomato plants used for the study of mosaic disease, the question arc 
whether or not these pests could transmit the disease. Experimer 
carried out in which slugs that had fed upon tobacco and tomatc 
affected with mosaic disease were transferred to healthy tobacco and 
plants and allowed to feed heavily upon them. 


Text Fig. i. Healthy tobacco plant upon which infested slugs have fed. 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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The slugs were confined under bell jars upon diseased plants for two to 
fourteen days. They were then transferred to healthy plants for periods 
varying from one to twenty-seven days. Two species of slugs were used in 
these experiments, Limax maximus and L. agrestris, kindly identified by 
Doctor Roy Miner of the American Museum of Natural History. The slugs 
were not placed directly upon the leaves of a plant but were allowed to 
crawl up to the plant from the base of the pot, as they would pass naturally 
from one plant to another in the greenhouse experiments* From three to 
eight slugs were transferred from a diseased to a single healthy plant. 
Text figure i shows a healthy tobacco plant upon which slugs from a 
diseased plant were allowed to feed. The extent to which the slugs fed is 
shown. The distortion at the tip of the shoot is the result of crowding in a 
lantern-globe cage. 

Twenty- three attempts were made to transmit mosaic disease through 
slugs by transferring them after feeding upon diseased plants directly 
to healthy ones. Limax maximus vidiS used in all but three of the cases. In 
eleven of the twenty-three attempts the slugs were transferred successively 
through 'series comprising two to five healthy plants, allowing one or two 
days for feeding upon each healthy plant. A total of fifty-one plants were 
tested for transmission of tobacco mosaic by this method and not a single 
case of infection resulted. However, when slugs that had fed upon mosaic 
material were macerated, they were found to contain bits of green plant 
tissue which, when inoculated into healthy plants, readily produced in- 
fection. 

The results of these experiments indicate that transmission of mosaic 
disease among tobacco and tomato plants in greenhouses through the agency 
of slugs may be regarded as very improbable. 


Reprinted from the American Journal of Botany, XV: 327-336, May, 1928 


CHEMICAL TREATMENTS FOR SHORTENING THE REST 
PERIOD OF POT-GROWN WOODY PLANTS 

F. E. Denny and Ernest N. Stanton 
(Received for publication February i8, 1928) ^ 

When woody plants such as lilac and flowering almond are grown in 
pots in the summer and are brought into the greenhouse in the succeeding 
fall in order to force them into bloom, it is found that a considerable period 
of time elapses before the buds open. Most species of woody plants exhibit 
this dormant period, the length of which varies greatly with the kind of 
plant and with the conditions (especially temperature) to which the plant 
is exposed just previous to transference to the warm house. 

Johannsen (5) showed that treatment with chemical vapors such as 
ether and chloioform would break this dormant period and permit prompt 
growth of buds. Howard (4) in a series of experiments confirmed and 
extended this work and applied the treatments to a number of species. 
Stuart (6) showed that not only ether and chloroform but a number of 
other chemicals including ethyl bromid, ethyl iodid, carbon tetrachlorid, 
etc., could be successfully used. Our work extends these observations and 
adds to the list a number of other chemicals not previously used, two of 
which give promise of being specially valuable for practical work. 

Because of the success that was obtained with certain chemical vapors 
in the treatment of dormant potato tubers (Denny 2, 3), tests of these 
chemicals and others of a similar nature were made. The experiments 
were carried out mainly with common lilac {Syringa vulgaris L.) and its 
variety ^‘Charles X,” flowering almond {Prunus triloba Lindl.), Bechtel's 
flowering crabapple {Pyrus ioensis Bailey), Azalea nudifiora L., Deutzia 
gracilis Sieb. and Zucc., and snowball {Viburnum tomentosum Thunb.). 

Favorable results were obtained with all the species tested except 
snowball. The vapors of such chemicals as ethylene chlorhydrin, propylene 
chlorhydrin, ethylene dichlorid, vinyl chlorid, furfural, carbon tetrachlorid, 
acetylene tetrachlorid, ethyl bromid, and ethyl iodid forced early develop- 
ment of both leaf and flower buds. The gain in the time of budding varied 
from about two weeks in the case of flowering almond to as much as two 
months in the case of crabapple. 

This paper describes the methods that were used in applying the 
chemicals, the concentrations and times of exposures that were found to 
be most favorable, and the responses that were given by the different 
species. 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute .out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript, 
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Methods 

Prep 3 .rsitioii of Pls-Hts for Tr6a.tiii6iits 

Woody plants were obtained from nurseries in the spring of 1927* The 
lilacs crabapples, flowering almonds, and snowballs _ were about three to 
four feet high, and the deutzias were about two feet high. ^ The plants were 
Dotted into 12-inch clay pots and were buried, pot and all, in the soil, the top 
the pot being at the surface of the soil. The plants made only a fair 
amount of growth during the summer of 1927. their growth being seriously 
interfered with by attacks of aphis. The flowering almonds formed 
abundant flower buds, and the deutzias formed a medium number of flower 
buds, but flower-bud development was sparing or absent m the case of the 
lilacs and crabapples. After the first frost in the fall (about November 8 ) 
the Dotted plants were removed from the soil and were stored m a basement 
room at a temperature of about 18° C. The plants, being stored indoors 
until treatments began, were not exposed to those low temperatures of 
outdoor conditions which are favorable for the loss of donnancy. Hence 
the plants remained in their rest period over a longer time, thus afformng 
better opportunities for studying the effects of chemical treatment. The 
treatments began November 14 and continued until December 24. 

Method of Exposing Plants to Chemical Vapors 
Two types of containers were used: (l) A square galvanized iron box, 
capacity 4,200 liters, with a tight fitting door; an electric fan (of non- 
sparking type to avoid danger of an explosion) was installed in the box and 
at the beginning of each treatment the fan was turned on for about an 
hour in order to distribute the vapors within the enclosure. _ (2) beveral 
galvanized iron cylinders, 800 liters capacity, equipped with hoisting 
apparatus; the galvanized iron base was made with a circular s ot into 
which the bottom of the cylinder fitted, the seal being made with moist 
sand; the chemicals were introduced at the top into a shallow pan, evapo- 
ration being spontaneous and not aided by air currents. The temperature 
during the treatments was about 1 8® C. 

Procedure After Plants Were Treated 
The treated plants were placed in a greenhouse at a temperature of 
about 70° F. and were examined from day to day for bud development. 
When the buds opened the pots were fertilized with manure in order to 
supply the developing buds with proper nutrient supply. In eaci case 
the check plants were placed in the greenhouse at the same time, and 
■ were fertilized in the same way, whether or not the buds showed any signs 
of development* 
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Results 

Flowering Almonds (Prunus triloba LindL) 

Untreated plants of this species began to show development of buds 
on December 23, and the first blooms opened December 28. The develop- 
ment of blooms in the check plants was irregular. Prunus plants treated 
with vapors of ethylene dichlorid, using 10 cc. of the liquid chemical per 
100 liters of air space in the container, came into full bloom on December 13, 
This result is shown photographically in Plate XIX, F. The following 
treatments also gave early blooming of flowering almond: ethylene (one 
part of gas by volume to 100 parts of air for three days) (PL XIX, B ) ; 
vinyl chlorid (one part of gas by volume to 100 parts of air for one day, 
and one part to 100 of air for three days) ; ethylene chlorhydrin,^ 5 cc. for 
each 100 liters of air space inside the container for 24 hours (PL XIX, G), 
In addition to blooming sooner than the checks, the treated plants bloomed 
more uniformly, the various flower buds on a plant opened nearly 
simultaneously. 

Common Lilac (Syringa vulgaris L.) 

Leaf-buds of common lilac, untreated checks, began to unfold January 
10, 1928, the development, however, being very irregular, as is shown in 
Plate XIX, J. The checks in fact were not in full leaf at the time the 
experiments with this species were discontinued on January 23. Common 
lilac plants treated November 29, 1927, with ethylene chlorhydrin using 
5 to 10 cc. to each 100 liters of air space for 24 hours started development 
of buds in about 10 days after treatment and the plants were in full leaf in 
about 20 days; ethylene, one part of gas by volume to 1,000 parts of air 
for three days, caused the swelling of buds in 10 days and, while the subse- 
quent opening of buds was somewhat irregular, a fair amount of leaf growth 
was attained in 30 days. Ethylene dichlorid, 10 cc. of liquid per 100 
liters of space for 24 hours and 2.5 cc. per 100 liters of space for 48 hours, 
gave good results (PL XIX, /), as did also the following: propylene chlor- 
hydrin, 8 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters of space for 48 hours; 
acetylene tetrachlorid, 0.5 cc. of liquid per 100 liters of space for 24 hours; 
furfural, i cc. of the commercial liquid per 100 liters of air space for 24 hours; 
vinyl chlorid, one part by volume of the gas to 250“-i,000 volumes of air for 
three days (PL XIX, K ) ; and carbon tetrachlorid, 2 cc. of the liquid per 
100 liters of space for 24 hours. 

Lilac (Variety “ Charles X ») 

The buds of the untreated shrubs did not start to open until January 18, 
1928, and the development of buds, then occurred irregularly; none of the 
checks was in full leaf at the end of the experiment. Favorable results 

^ In this paper the ethylene chlorhydrin solution referred to is the 40- percent solution, 
the concentration ordinarily sold commercially; if the anhydrous 100- percent chemical 
is available it may be used by making allowance for the dilution. 
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were obtained with ethylene dichlorid using lo cc. of the liqiiid chemical 
per ICO liters of space in the container for 24 hours. This result is shown in 
Plate XX, P. This plant was treated November 22, 1927, showed budding 
on December 2, was in full leaf December 12, and was photographed in 
full bloom December 23. Plate XX, 0 , shows the condition of the check 
plant on the same day. Other treatments that hastened the development 
of Charles X” lilacs Avere: ethylene chlorhydrin, 5 cc. per 100 liters of 
space in the container for 24 hours (PL XX, P), and carbon tetrachlorid, 
8 cc. per 100 liters of space for 24 hours (PI. XX, Q). 


Deutzia gracilis Sieb. and Zncc. 

The buds on the untreated deutzias began to grow about December 15, 
but their rate of development thereafter was very slow and irregular. 
Some leaves and blooms were formed by the end of the experiment but 
none of the checks could be regarded as having produced a satisfactory 
development. The slowness of the rate of budding of the untreated plants 
may be seen by comparing the check plant in text figure i, X, on December 
28, with the check plant in Plate XIX, L, on January 16, 1928. Deutzia 
gracilis treated November 16 with ethylene chlorhydrin, 10 cc. per 100 
liters of space for 24 hours, showed buds starting November 25 and was in 
full leaf December 3. This plant is shown in text figure i, P; the photo- 
graph, however, illustrating the condition on December 28. 

The object of text figure i is to show the effect of different concentrations 
of ethylene chlorhydrin upon the development of leaf buds as contrasted 
with flower buds. Thus, plant B was exposed to vapors of ethylene chlor- 
hydrin using 10 cc, for each 100 liters of space for 24 hours ; the concentration 
for plant C was one-fourth that for plant B; and for plant Z>, the concen- 
tration was one-fourth that for plant C* It is seen that the strongest 
concentration used caused the development of many leaves and few flowers; 
the weakest concentration, on the other hand, induced the development of 
flowers but no leaves; the medium concentration produced an intermediate 
development with respect to leaves and flowers. This effect was observed 
in another experiment with Deutzia, using ethylene dichlorid, but a similar 
result was not noted with any plant except Deutzia. Further experiments 
are planned to test the possibility of obtaining uniform results in controlling 
the development of leaf and flower buds in various species by varying the 
concentration of chemical vapor. 

Other treatments that were successful with Deutzia gracilis were as 
follows: ethyl bromid, 5.5 cc. of the liquid chemical per 100 liters of air 
space for 24 hours (PL XIX, N); furfural, 12.5 cc. per 100 liters of space 
for 24 hours (PL XIX, M ) ; dichlorethylene, 3 cc. per 100 liters of space for 
24 hours; propylene chlorhydrin, 12^5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 
ipo liters of space for 48 hours; acetaldehyde, 10 cc, per 100 liters of space 
for 24 hours; ethylene dichlorid, 10 cc. per 100 liters of space for 24 hours; 
vinyl chlbrid I : 1,000 for three days. 
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Crabapple (BechteFs Double-flowering, Pyrus ioensis Bailey) 
This species was found to be very dormant under the conditions of 
experiment. The untreated plants showed no signs of bud developmen 
February 6, 1928. Treatment with ethylene chlorhydrin vapors, 2.= 


Text Fig. i. Effect of different concentrations -of ethylene chlorhydrin upon the 
relative development of leaves and flowers of Pewtem gracilis Sieb. and Zucc. Plant A was 
the check plant receiving no treatment. Plant B was exposed for 24 hours to vapors of 
ethylene chlorhydrin, using 10 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters of space. The 
concentration for plant C was one-fourth of that for plant and the concentration for 
plant D was one-sixteenth of that for plant B. Note that plant B developed many leaves 
and few flowers, plant D produced flowers but no leaves, and plant C was intermediate 
with respect to these features. Plants treated November 16, photographed December 28, 

10 CC. per 100 liters of space for 24 hours, caused the development of buds 
in about 10 days after treatment and gave plants with leaves fully opened 
in 15 days; the results are shown in Plate XX, T and U, Ethylene 
dichlorid, 10 cc. per 100 liters of space for 24 hours, induced early develop- 
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ment of buds and brought the plant into bloom on January 3, 1928. In the 
Sse of flowering crabapple, however, only a few plants grew sufficiently 
well during the summer of 1927 to produce flower buds. Consequently 
the effect of the treatments upon the blooming of flowering crabapple 
cannot be determined accurately from these experiments; however, the 
effect upon the growth of leaf buds was satisfactory. Other treatments 
that induced development of buds in advance of check plants were : vinyl 
chlorid, one part of gas to 250 parts of air for three days; propylene chlor- 
hydrin, 12.5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per lOO liters of space for 48 hours 
(PI. XX, F); and furfural, 12.5 cc. per liters of space for 24 hours. 

Azalea nttdiflora L. 

Potted plants of this species were received from the Pierson Nursery, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., on December 23, 1927- Treatments were made De- 
cember 23 and December 24 and the treated plants with their checks were 
placed in the greenhouse on December 24. The untreated plants developed 
flowers irregularly, the first flower opening on January 30, and the best 
blooming condition was reached on February 6. The treatments with 
ethylene chlorhydrin are shown in Plate XX, Y and Z. The buds of the 
plants exposed to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, using 6.7 cc. of the 40- 
percent solution per 100 liters of space for 24 hours, began to open on 
January 3, 1928 and this plant was in full bloom on January 17. Another 
plant (not shown in the photograph) was treated with one-third the con- 
Ltration. that is, cc. pet too liters of space /or S 4 hoars, a^d tta 
plant bloomed about tyro days later than plant Y in Plate XX. Plant z 
in Plate XX shows the result obtained with the weakest concentration ot 
ethylene chlorhydrin used with Azalea, that is, 0.75 cc. per 100 liters of space 
for 24 hours. This plant bloomed on January 22. Thus, it is seen that 
the rate of development was influenced by the concentration of the chem- 
ical, the weaker concentrations inducing blooming somewhat later. 

Snowball (Viburnum tomentosum Thunb.) 

The various treatments that were successful in forcing early budding 
of the other species mentioned in this paper were not effective with Viburnum 
tomentosum. This species seems to require a different treatment, hor 
the next series of experiments the plants will be given a preliminary exposure 
to low temperatures before the chemical treatments are started. 

Discussion 

Condition of Plants Previous to Treatments 
' It was pointed out by Coville (i) that the duration of the dormant 
period of woody shrubs may be markedly shortened by exposing the plants 
to low temperatures for certain pericds; but the plants m ® 

were not exposed to low temperatures at any time. Probably this explains 
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why the untreated shrubs retained their dormancy for such a long period, 
and why the growth which finally resulted was so irregular. The chemical 
treatments, however, overcame the dormancy even under these unfavorable 
conditions and permitted a simultaneous opening and uniform development 
of the buds. In future experiments it is planned to bring the potted plants 
in from the field at an earlier date, and to expose some of them to low 
temperatures for a few weeks before the chemical treatments are applied. 

Behavior of Different Species 

Of the species tested, the flowering almond {Prunus triloba) 

had the shortest dormant period, followed in order by Deutzia gracilis, 
common lilac {Syringa vulgaris), ''Charles X” lilac, flowering crabapple 
{Pyrus ioensis), and snowball (Viburmm tomentosum). The Azalea nudi- 
flora plants were received some weeks after the other species and since 
they had been kept previously under a different set of conditions, it is not 
possible from the information in this experiment to compare the length of 
their rest period with that of the other species. After the rest period of the 
various species was broken the subsequent rate of growth appeared to be 
satisfactory and normal, except perhaps for the crabapple, in which case 
the growth was somewhat slow. It would be necessary to make com- 
parisons with non-dormant plants under similar conditions in order to 
determine whether the treated plants were inferior in this respect. The 
blooms that were produced by treated plants developed well and appeared 
to be normal in all cases but one. A flowering almond plant produced 
flowers noticeably lighter in color than the others but it is not known 
whether this resulted from the chemical treatment or from a condition that 
existed in the plant before the treatment was applied. 

Effectiveness of the Different Chemicals 

The most favorable results were obtained with ethylene chlorhydrin 
and ethylene dichlorid. It will require further experiments to show which 
one of these two is the more effective. They are particularly promising, 
also, because of their ready availability in commercial quantities at a low 
price. The dichlorid is lower in price but an important advantage of the 
chlorhydrin lies in the entire absence of any danger of an explosion with its 
vapors at ordinary temperature. Among the chemicals that have not 
been used previously in experiments on hastening the budding of dormant 
woody plants but which gave good responses in these experiments are 
propylene chlorhydrin, vinyl chlorid, furfural, and acetylene tetrachlorid. 
Considerably less favorable results were obtained with iso-propyl formate, 
methyl salicylate, dichlorethylene, and trichlorethylene. Ethylene was 
tried in various concentrations and. periods of treatment ranging from one 
part in loo for three days to one part in i,ooo for one day. It was effective 
against the less dormant species such as Prunus triloba but did not induce 
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the development of the buds of the more difficult species such as 

'‘Charles X’' lilac and crabapple. A further disadvantage lies in the 
longer periods of exposure that are required, three to six days, for ethylene 
as compared with one day for certain of the other chemicals used. This 
same objection may also be made against vinyl chlorid, but the greater 
effectiveness of vinyl chlorid indicated the need of further experiments as 
to its usefulness. 

The following chemicals employed by Stuart (6) in his experiments with 
potted woody plants were used in these experiments; chloroform, ethyl 
bromid, ethyl iodid, and carbon tetrachlorid. AH of these induced budding 
considerably in advance of the untreated lots, ethyl bromid giving results 
somewhat better than the others. Of these four, chloroform gave the 
least favorable responses. Considerable injury was observed with the 
ethyl iodid treatments. 

Future Experiments 

It is proposed to continue these tests and to extend them to other 
species and to other chemicals. The variability of the plants has not been 
given proper consideration yet, and the question whether a group of plants 
of the same species can be forced into uniform development by a single 
treatment should have attention. Furthermore, the relation of the stage 
of dormancy of the plant to the concentration of the chemical and the 
duration of the exposure needed for good results should be established. 
The possibility of improving the methods by exposing the plants to a period 
of chilling previous to the application of the chemical treatments should 
be tested. Temperature effects during the period of treatment also need 
consideration. 

Summary 

1. -Woody plants, flowering size, were planted in the spring in 12 -inch 
pots which were then sunk into the ground. The plants grew in these pots 
during the summer of 1927. 

2. In the autumn of 1927 the potted plants were brought into the 
laboratory from the field, were placed in metal containers of 800 or 4,200 
liters capacity, and were exposed to vapors of various chemicals for the 
purpose of breaking the rest period of the plants and inducing early develop- 
ment of buds and flowers. 

3. The species used were lilac (Syringa vulgaris L.); flowering almond 
{Prunus triloba Lindl.); Deutzia gracilis Sieb. and Zucc.; crabapple {Pyrus 
ioensis Bailey); Azalea nudijlora L., and Viburnum tomentosum Thunb. 
These were brought into leaf or bloom by 24 to 48 hours treatment with 
the vapors of various chemicals except in the case of the Viburnum^ which 
did not respond favorably. The gain in time required for the development 
of leaves or flowers by treated plants over the checks varied from two 
weeks in the case of Prunus to more than two months in the case of 
crabapple. 
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4. The most effective chemicals tried were ethylene dichlorid and ethyl- 
ene chlorhydrin. The results were sufficiently favorable with propylene 
chlorhydrin, furfural, vinyl chlorid, and acetylene tetrachlorid to make 
further tests with them desirable. 

5 . In the case of Deutzia gfacilis the relative development of leaves and 
flowers was modified by the concentration of the chemical used in the 
treatment. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 
Plate XIX 

Top row shows results with flowering almond {Prunus triloba Lindl.). 

Plant E was the check plant, not treated; photographed December 13. Plant F was 
exposed 24 hours to vapors of ethylene dichlorid using 10 cc. of the liquid chemical per 
100 liters of space; treated November 22, photographed December 13, Plant G was ex- 
posed 24 hours to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, 5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 
liters of space; treated December 9, photographed December 28, Plant H was exposed 
three days to ethylene gas using one part of ethylene to 100 parts of air; treated November 
14 to 17, photographed December 23. Note: Only plants E and F are strictly comparable 
photographically. Plants G and H were photographed at later dates, at times when the 
•check plants were further developed, as described in the text. 

Middle row shows results with common lilac (Syringa vulgaris L.). 

Plant I was the check plant, not treated; photographed January 16. Plant / was 
exposed 48 hours to vapors of ethylene dichlorid, 2.5 cc. of the liquid chemical per 100 liters 
of space; treated December 10, photographed January 6. Plant K was exposed three 
days to vinyl chlorid gas, one part of vinyl chlorid to 1,000 parts of air; treated December 
12, photographed January 12. 

Bottom row shows results with Deutzia gracilis Sieb. and Zucc. 

Plant L was the check plant not treated; photographed January 16. Plant M was 
•exposed 24 hours to vapors of furfural, 12.5 cc. of the liquid chemical per 100 liters of space; 
treated December 6, photographed January 12, Plant iVwas exposed 24 hours to vapors 
of ethyl bromid, 5.5 cc. of the liquid chemical per 100 liters of space; treated December i, 
photographed January 6. 

Plate XX 

Top row shows results with ** Charles X*^ lilac {Syringa vulgaris L.), 

Plant 0 was the check plant, not treated; photographed January 16. Plant P was 
exposed 24 hours to vapors of ethylene dichlorid, 10 cc, of the liquid chemical per 100 liters 
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of space; treated November 22, photographed December 23. Plant Q was exposed 24 
hours to ’vapors of carbon tctrachlorid, 8 cc. of the liquid chemical per 100 liters of space; 
treated December 14, photographed January 16. Plant R was exposed 24 hours to vapors 
of ethylene chlorhydrin, 5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters of space; treated 
December 9, photographed January 16. 

Middle row shows results with Bechtel's flowering crabapple {Pyrus ioensis Bailey). 

Plant S was the check plant, not treated; photographed January 16. Plant T was 
exposed 24 hours to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, 5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per loo 
liters of space; treated December 9, photographed January 16. Plant U was exposed 
24 hours to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, 2.5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters 
of space; treated November 29, photographed January 16. Plant V was exposed 48 hours 
to vapors of propylene chlorhydrin, 12.5 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters of 
space; treated December 3, photographed January 16. 

Bottom row shows the results with Azalea nudiflora L. 

Plant W was the check plant, not treated; photographed January 17. Plant F was 
exposed 24 hours to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, 6.7 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 
100 liters of space; treated December 23, photographed January 17. Plant Z was exposed 
24 hours to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin 0.75 cc. of the 40-percent solution per 100 liters 
of space; treated December 23, photographed January 17. 
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LOCALIZATION OF RESPONSE OF WOODY TISSUES TO 
CHEMICAL TREATMENTS THAT BREAK 
THE REST PERIOD 

F. E. Denny and Ernest N. Stanton 
(Received for publication February 18, 1928) ^ 

In the preceding paper (2) it was shown that dormant woody plants 
when grown in pots and exposed to the vapors of certain chemicals are 
forced into growth* In the present paper it is emphasized that individual 
twigs and buds upon the intact plant act independently, and that a single 
twig 01 a single bud will respond to this treatment if th^ selected twig or 
bud is allowed to come in contact with the vapor, while other twigs or buds 
are protected from exposure to it. 

Lilac {Syringa vulgaris 1 .) proved to be a favorable plant for these 
experiments since the buds are opposite, and, at the tips of the twigs, are 
side by side in pairs. It was found possible to treat any one bud of such a 
pair and to induce the prompt growth of the treated bud without breaking 
the dormancy of the untreated bud located only a few millimeters away; 

The buds or twigs that were started into growth in this way grew 
vigorously thereafter, showing that the roots and conductive tissues in 
the stem were not dormant, but were able to supply sap to the buds as 
soon as the buds were able to use it. The dormancy was not, therefore, 
systemic; only the buds themselves were dormant. 

This view of the matter was first proposed by Howard (3, p. 24) because 
of the fact that in his experiments twigs without roots responded in a manner 
similar to rooted plants in pots, and because of the further observation that 
the buds were always the first organs to show a renewal of activity. By 
means of the experimental technique described below we obtained evidence 
that this view is correct. 

This paper emphasizes how narrowly the effect of the treatment may be 
localized in the tissue, and that, in fact, the influence of the vapor is upon 
the buds only. 

Treatment of Individual Twigs on the Same Plant 

In the preliminary experiments the tips of certain branches upon a 
plant were exposed to vapors of chemicals by the method shown in text 
figure I. Into glass flasks and test tubes of sizes varying from 300 cc. 
to 28 cc. a drop of chemical was placed; the, flask was then inverted over 
the twig and the opening between the twig base and the mouth of the tube 

^ Contributions from the Boyce 'ttompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Iiistitute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. , . 
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or flask was.vsealed 'witli molding clay (plasteli,n.e). The check consisted' in 
treating, other .twigs in exactly the same manner except that , a drop' d.f 
"water was used instead of a drop of chemical. 



Text Fig. i. The method used in exposing individual twigs to vapors. A drop or 
two of the chemical was placed in the flask which was then inverted over the twig, the seal 
at the bottom of the, tube or flask being made with molding clay (plasteline). 

A typical case giving the results of such an experiment is shown in text 
figure 2. The treatments were made December lo, 1927, and the photo- 
graph was taken January 6, 1928. Twig A was exposed to vapors of 
ethylene chlorhydrin for 40 hours by putting one drop of 40-percent ethylene 
chlorhydrin in a 28-cc, test tube and inverting over the twig in the manner 
shown in text figure i . The treatment for twig B was one drop of ethylene 
dichlorid; for twig C, one drop of ethyl iodid; for twig D one drop of 
acetaldehyde. For the check, twig £, one drop of water was placed in a 
28-cc. test tube and the tube was inverted and sealed in a manner similar 
to that of the treated lots. The other buds upon the same plant may also 
be regarded as checks, since they received no chemical treatment. It will 
be seen that only the treated twigs started growth, and it will be noted that 
the growth was vigorous and healthy. The untreated twigs remained 
dormant. The activity that was induced in one twig by chemical treat- 
ment has not been communicated to neighboring twigs. 

Another illustration of this effect is shown in text figure 3. Twig A 
was treated with vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, using one drop of the 
40-percent commercial solution in a 300-cc. flask, inverting the flask over 
the twig as shown in text figure I, and letting stand 40 hours. Twig B 
received one drop of ethylene dichlorid in a 300-cc. flask, and twig D one 
drop of ethylene dichlorid in a 50-cc. flask. Twig C was the check, receiving 
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one drop of water in a 300-cc. flask. The treatment was given December 
10, 1927, and the photograph was taken January 6, 1928. The interesting 
comparisons in text figure 3 are twig A with twig E, twig B with twig F, 
and twig D with twig G. Only the treated twigs started growth. Adjacent 
and comparable untreated twigs have remained dormant. Position upon 
the plant has not been an important factor, as is shown by twig C in text 
figure 2 and twig D in text figure 3. The chemical treatment has been the 
deciding factor for the growth of the buds on the twigs. 



Fig. 2. 3 - 


Text Fig. 2. Twig A was treated with ethylene chlorhydrin, twig B with ethylene 
dichlorid, twig C with ethyl iodid, twig D with acetaldehyde, and twig B, with water. 
Other buds on the plant may be regarded as checks also, since they received no chemical 
treatment. Text Fig. 3. Twig A was treated with ethylene chlorhydrin, twigs B and D 
with ethylene dichlorid, and twig C with water. Other twigs on the plant, including twigs JS, 
F, and G, were not treated. Compare twigs A and B, twigs B and F, and twdgs D and G. 

Text figures 2 and 3 show that the twigs upon the dormant plants act 
as individuals, and that any one twig may be aroused from its dormancy 




Treatment of Individual Buds Upon the Same Twig 

The method of treating individual buds upon the sanae twig is shown 
in text figures 4 and 5, A disk of molding-clay (plasteline) is first placed 
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while 'Other Twigs upon the same plant remain in' the resting period. Thus, 
lilac responded to short exposures to vapors in much the same way as blue- 
berry twigs to long periods of low temperatures as described by Coville (i). 


Text Fig. 4. Method used in treating individual buds. Molding day (plasteline) 
was first placed around the selected bud in order that the chemical vapors could be applied 
to it without having them come in contact with the opposite bud on the other side of the 
twig. 

Text Fig. 5. Method of applying chemical vapors to individual buds. A drop or 
two of chemical was placed in the tube, the mouth of which was then placed over the 
selected bud and the seal made with molding clay. The bud on the opposite side of the 
twig was not exposed to chemical vapors. 

around the bud, as in text figure 4, The chemical is then dropped into 
the test tube or flask, and the mouth of the tube or flask is placed against 
the clay and the edges sealed. Only the bud within the tube is thus exposed 
to the vapors. The procedure for tip buds is shown in text figure 6. For 
, checks upon this treatment the method is the same except that water 
instead of a chemical is used, and of course other buds upon the same twig 
or upon other twigs on the same plant may rightfully be regarded as checks, 
since they have not been exposed to chemical vapors. Separate experi- 
ments in which buds were partly or wholly encased in molding clay 
(plasteline) showed that contact of the buds with this material is not an 
important factor in these experiments* 
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The results of tests with individual buds are shown in text figure 7. 
Single buds upon twigs of a potted plant of conamon lilac were treated with 
ethylene chlorhydrin vapors by the method described in the preceding 
paragraph. The chlorhydrin solution used was the 40-percent solution 
diluted I : 2 with water; one drop of this solution per 28-cc. test tube was 
usedj and the time of exposure of the buds to the vapors was 24 hours. 
The treatments were made December 30, 1927, and the photographs were 
taken January 20, 1928. Only the treated buds started growth. The 


Text Fig. 6. Method of treating only one bud of the pair of buds at the tip of a 
twig of lilac. The molding clay layer protects the bud at the left from contact with the 
chemical vapor in the flask; the right-hand bud of the pair, however, is in contact with 
the vapors. 


opposite bud, in each case located only a few millimeters away, received no 
treatment and remained dormant. None of the adjacent buds started into 
growth, showing that the effect of the vapors was narrowly localized in 
the bud. 

The results of an experiment in which buds of the “ Charles X variety 
of lilac were used are shown in text figure 8. A single bud on each twig 
was treated with vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, using the method shown 
in text figure 6. The ethylene chlorhydrin solution used was the commercial 
40-percent solution diluted 1:4. In each case two drops of this solution 
were dropped into the tube or flask used for applying the vapor over the 
bud. In this series the size of flasks used varied from 10 cc. to 300 cc. 
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Text Fig. 7. Results of applying vapors to only one bud on each twig, using the 
method shown in text figures 4 and 5. The treated bud on each twig (common lilac) started 
into growth, but the other buds on the twigs received no chemical treatment and remained 
dormant. The bark, roots, and wood of the stem were not dormant, but could supply 
sap to the buds as soon as they could begin growth. Only the buds were dormant. 



Text Fig. 8. Result of treating only the right-hand bud of the pair of buds at the tip 
of twigs of Charles X" lilac, using the method shown in text figure 6. In the case of twig 
number 8 (coimting from the left) the tip buds were not treated, but only the right-hand bud 
of the pair at the node below the tip. In each case the treated bud was brought out in 
advance of the untreated bud. For a discussion of such cases as buds number 2 and 7 
(counting from the left) see text. 
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The treatments were applied to buds upon the intact plant; after the buds 
had made consideralde growth the twigs were clipped from the plant and 
arranged for the photograph (shown in text figure 8) by placing the treated 
bud at the right and the untreated bud at the left in each case. The 
localization of the response in the individual bud is again shown in text 
figure 8. This also shows that the effect upon individual buds can be 
produced at will, and is not a rare occurrence that can be obtained only 
occasionally. 

In some cases the opposite bud of the pair was also forced into growth. 
Buds 2 and 7 (counting from the left) in text figure 8 show this effect to a 
certain extent. Occasionally adjacent buds above and below the treated 
bud developed in advance of other buds on the same twig or plant. In 
such cases it cannot be stated whether the clay seal had channels in it that 
allowed the opposite bud to receive some vapor, or whether the factor or 
factors that induced the starting of growth in the treated bud were trans- 
located in the stem across to the opposite bud. More experiments with 
reference to this feature of the work are desirable. 

Discussion 

These results, showing that the effects of the vapor treatments in 
breaking dormancy are narrowly localized in the buds alone, are helpful to 
experimenters who are dealing with the causes of dormancy and with the 
effect of agents that break it. The experiments indicate that the evidence 
of changes accompanying the resumption of growth in resting plants should 
be sought in the buds and not in the adjacent tissue; that is, in taking tissue 
for examination, the bark, cambium, wood, and pith may, for the present 
at least, be regarded as of secondary importance. For example, in analyzing 
tissue to determine changes In enzym activity or chemical constituents, it 
would be undesirable to include in the sample entire twigs or tubers. It 
would appear likely that the inclusion of the extraneous tissue would obscure 
any changes that had taken place in the tissue of critical importance, 
the buds. 

Moreover, it appears likely that only certain tissues inside the buds are 
important factors in the changes that are set up by the vapor treatments. 
Much work needs to be done in localizing these internal effects. Are there 
changes in the storage tissue within the bud that can be correlated with the 
resumption of cell division in- the growing point? Or do the first detectible 
signs of change take place in the growing point itself? 

Summary 

I, Individual twigs of dormant lilac plants growing in pots were exposed 
to vapors of ethylene chlorhydrin, ethylene dichlorid, and ethyl iodid, while 
similar twigs upon the same plant received no chemical treatment. The 
treated twigs started growth but the untreated twigs remained dormant. 
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The separate twigs on a given plant acted as units, and any one of them 
could be aroused from the rest period while adjacent twigs were inactive. 

2. Likewise, individual buds upon twigs were exposed to vapors of 
ethylene chlorhydrin under suitable conditions, and were forced into growth 
by this treatment, while the bud upon the opposite side of the twig received 
no treatment and remained dormant. Of the two buds at the tips of twigs 
of lilac any one could be caused to develop new twigs without breaking the 
dormancy of the other bud of the pair. 

3. Dormancy in the lilac is not systemic, that is, distributed throughout 
the plant. It is localized in the buds only. The roots, bark, and conductive 
tissues are not dormant, but are able to supply sap to the buds as soon as 
the buds are able to use it. 

4. The experiments indicate that, in studying the dormant period, 
evidence of changes accompanying the resumption of growth should be 
sought first of all in the buds themselves, and not in the surrounding storage 
tissue. 

5. It is pointed out that more work is needed in localizing these responses 
more closely within the hud. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TEMPERATURE IN THE USE OF 
CHEMICALS FOR HASTENING THE SPROUTING 
OF DORMANT POTATO TUBERS 

F. E. Denny 

(Received for publication April 7, 1928) ^ 

Introduction 

In a previous paper - it was shown that early germination of dormant 
tubers of potato {Solanum tuberosum L.) could be obtained by dipping the 
cut tubers into a dilute solution of ethylene chlorhydrin, and storing the 
dipped potatoes in a closed container for 24 hours. 

Subsequent experiments have shown that the temperature which prevails 
during the 24-hour storage period after dipping is an important factor. 
When the temperature was as high as 35° C, (95° F.) severe injury or death 
of the seed-pieces resulted, and when the temperature was as low as 15® C. 
(59° F.) the effectiveness of the chemical treatment was considerably 
lessened. Within the range from 20^ C. (68° F.) to 32° C. (90° F.), however, 
favorable responses were obtained. 

Another method of hastening the sprouting of dormant tubers reported 
upon in the previous paper ^ consisted in soaking the cut tubers in a dilute 
(i“2 percent) solution of sodium thiocyanate (NaSCN). It has been found 
that the temperature of the solution used for soaking the tubers was of 
less importance with this method. Good results were obtained at tempera- 
tures from 15° to 30° C.; some unfavorable influence was observed at 35° 
but serious rotting of tubers did not result even at this temperature. 

The object of the present paper is to show the responses given by 
dormant potato tubers to chemical treatments at different temperatures. 

Variety AND Source of Tubers 

Tubers of the variety Bliss Triumph were used in these experiments. 
Freshly harvested tubers, dug early in January, 1928, from the fall crop 
planted in October, 1927, were donated by the Everglades Experiment 
Station of the University of Florida and were shipped by express to Yonkers. 

1 Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., Yonkers, 
New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined by the 
date of receipt of the manuscript. 

2 Denny, F. E. Second report on the use of chemicals for hastening the sprouting of 

dormant potato tubers. Amer.: Jour. Bot* 13* 1926. See also Contrib. Boyce 

Thompson Inst. 1 : 169-179. 1926. 
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The potatoes were harvested from' green ' vines ' and, although of fair size 
(75 to 150 grams), they were immature and therefore very dormant. The 
'degree of, dormancy is indicated by the fact that untreated tubers planted 
January 10 to January 30 showed only a few sprouts on March 20 (text 

3t7i 8). 

Method' of Treatment with Ethylene Chlorhydrin 

The tubers were first cut into pieces ready for planting. The concen- 
trations of the solutions of ethylene chlorhydrin (CICH2CH2OH) used for 
dipping the cut tubers were varied in order to note the effect of different 
concentrations at different temperatures. The dipping solutions were 
prepared by adding 60, 30, 15, and 7.5 cc. of 40-percent ethylene chlorhydrin, 
respectively, to 940, 970, 985, and 992.5 cc. of water. Fifteen seed-pieces 
were used in each lot and these were placed in glass Mason jars with a large 
opening ('^EZ-Seal” type). The chlorhydrin solution was then poured in 
until the jar was full and then poured off at once; the jar was inverted and 
(after placing the hand over the opening) was shaken to remove the excess 
liquid; the rubber gasket was applied, and the jar was sealed. The jars 
were then placed in a constant-temperature oven or water bath and let 
stand for 24 hours. The treated tubers were planted in shallow flats in 
soil (15 seed-pieces in each flat), were stored in the dark until sprouting 
began, and were then placed in a greenhouse maintained at a temperature 
of 18" C. (65° F.). 

Results with Ethylene Chlorhydrin Treatments 

In the first experiment the treatments were carried out at temperatures 
of 10°, 15^, 20®, 25"^, 30®, and 35® C. The treatments were applied January 
19-20, sprouts appeared above ground February 19-27, and photographs 
were taken March 20. These results are shown in text figures i, 2, and 3, 
and table i. The photographs show the size attained by the plants in the 
different lots, but do not show clearly the percentage germination. Infor- 
mation on this point can be obtained from table i. The lots treated with a 
dipping solution consisting of 30 cc. of 40-percent ethylene chlorhydrin per 
liter are shown in text figure i ; those with a dipping solution of 15 cc. per 
liter are shown in text figure 2 ; the check lots dipped in water and stored 
in the same sort of containers fon the same length of time and under the 
same conditions are shown in text figure 3. Other treatments were carried 
out with dipping solutions consisting of 60 cc, and 7.5 cc. per liter; part of 
these results are illustrated in text figure 4 and further information regarding 
them can be found in table i* 

It is important to note the break in the series which occurs between 
30® and 35^^ C. (text fig. i), A favorable response was obtained at 30° but 
at 35"^ the seed-pieces all rotted. At temperatures below 20° C. the treat- 
ments using 30 cc. per liter were less successful ; however, when the concen- 
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tration of the dipping solution was increased to 6o cc. per liter the germi- 
nation at 1 6° ■ C. was improved as is' shown by text figure '4 and table i. 
The effect of reducing the concentration of the dipping solution to 15 cc. 
per liter is' shown in text figure 2 and table i. While this series; shows much 
better germinations than the check lots at the same temperatures, the 
results, were not as favorable as those obtained with 30 cc, per liter.' Re- 
ducing the concentration did not avoid injury at 35"^ C., and the germinations 
at the lower temperatures were poor. 

Table i. Influence of Temperature in the Ethylene Chlorhydrin Method of 
Treating Dormant Potato Tubers 


Temperatures lo® C. to 35° C. 


Teniperatures so'* C. to 35° C. 


Temp. 

■ 

Dipping 
Solution, 
cc, per liter 

Gerniinntion Record 

. ■ 

Temp. 

■ 

Dipping 
Solution, 
cc. per liter 

Germination Record 

No. 

Germ. 

No. 

Dormant 

No. - 
Rotten 

No, 

Germ. 

No. 

Dormant 

No. ■ 
Rotten 

10® C.. . 

60 

10 

4 

I 

30“ c. 

30 

15 

0 

0 


30 

5 

10 

0 


' 15 

10 

■5 ' 

0 


15 ■ 

2 

13 

0 


Water 

4 

II 

0 

a 

Water 

0 

15 

0 

31° C. 

30 

12 

2 . , 

' , I 

15° c... 

30* 

7 

7 

I 

({ 

15 

II 

4 

0 


15 

7 

6 

2 


Water 

I 

14 

0 

ft 

Water 

I 

14 

0 

32° c. 

30 

12 

1 

■ 2 

20 ® C... 

60 

12 

2 

I 

il 

15 

12 

, • 2 ' ■ 

I 


30 

13 

2 

0 

it 

Water 

2 

13 

0 

it 

■ 15 

6 

8 

I 

33 ° C. 

30 

9 

0 

6 

it ' 

Water 

I 

14 

0 


15 

II 

4 

0 

25° c.; . 

30 

12 

2 

I 

i . it 

\. ■ ■ : 

Water 

2 

13 

0 

ff 

15 

9 

6 

0 

34: C. 

30 

4 

■ ' 0 

II 


, 7*5 

10 

5 

!■ ^ 


15 

10 

3 

■ . 2 

tt 

, .Water . ,-i 

' I 

14 

1. ■■ 0 

1 . ll 

Water 

I 

14 

0 

20 ° C.'.'. 

30 

II 

3 

1 I ■ 

35 ° C. 

30 

0 

■ ^ 0 

15 


15 

7 

4 

' 4 

■, ** 

15 

4 

.-.2 ■ 

9 


7*5 

7 

8 

0 

it 

Water 

2 

, ■ 12 : 

I 

'tt . 

Water 

I 

: , 12 

■ 2 






35 f'*** 

30 

0 

0 ■ '■ 

15 






“ . . 

15 

5 

I 

9 







7*5 

6 

4 

5 -' 1 






it 

Water 

0 

8 

7 - 




1 



Cut tubers were dipped into a dilute solution of ethylene chlorhydrin and stored 24 
hours in a closed container. There were 15 seed-pieces in each lot. 

* The 60 cc. per liter lot at 15° C. w'as destroyed by accident. 


Since it was found in the first experiment that the results at 30° con- 
trasted very sharply with those at 35"^, a second experiment was carried 
out in which this range of temperature was investigated at one-degree 
intervals. This result is shown in text figures 5, 6, and 7, and table i. 

It is seen that with a dipping solution of 30 cc. per liter, the critical 
temperature is about 32° C. (90° F.), the results being favorable at 30°, 
31°, and 32"^, and unfavorable at 33°, 34®, and 35°, Reducing the concen- 
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tration of the dipping solution to 15 cc. per liter (text fig. 6) permitted fair 
results at temperatures of 33^ and 34^^, but there was little indication that 
any considerable gain was obtainable by making treatments with concen- 
trations below 30 cc. per liter. 



Text Fig. 4. Lots A and B treated with ethylene chlorhydrin, dipping solution 
60 cc. per liter; Lot A at 10° C. (40° F.) and lot B at 20° C. (68° F.). Lots C and B 
checks, dipped in water instead of ethylene chlorhydrin, but in other respects treated the 
same as lots A and B; Lot C at 10° C. and lot D at 20° C. 

These experiments with the ethylene chlorhydrin show (with the Bliss 
Triumph variety, at least) that attention must be given to the temperature 
which prevails at the time of treatnient. The temperature of the place of 
storage for the treated tubers during the 24-hour period after dipping must 
be below about 32® C. (90^ F.) in order to avoid injury to the potatoes, 
and should be higher than about 15^ C, (59° F.) in order to get maximum 
percentage germination. The disadvantage of low storage temperature can 
be partly compensated for by increasing the concentration of the dipping 
solution to 60 cc. per liter, but injury at temperatures above 32° C. cannot 
be successfully avoided by decreasing the concentration of the dipping 
solution. 

Results with Sodium Thiocyanate Treatments 

Battery jars of 3.5 liter capacity were nearly filled with the sodium 
thiocyanate solutions and the temperature of the liquid was properly 
adjusted before the experimental tubers (previously cut into pieces ready 
for planting) were added. The temperature was maintained at the desired 
degree for one hour by constant attention, and the solution was frequently 
stirred. The treated tubers were then removed and without being rinsed 
were planted in the soil in flats. After sprouts appeared above ground, 
the flats were transferred to a greenhouse maintained at about 24*^ C. 
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(75° F.). The treatments were made January 27 and the photographs 
were taken March 20. The results are shown in text figure 8 and in table 2. 
Only the results at 15° C, and at 30° C. are shown in the figure, but the 
results at 22"^ C. were similar in all respects to those at 15"^ C. and 30° C. 
In the case of the lots treated at 35° C., it was noted that the tubers soaked 
in 0.5-percent sodium thiocyanate germinated first, those treated with 
I -percent second, and those with 2-percent next. Thus while no serious 
difficulty with rot was obtained at 35° C. there were indications of some 
toxicity at this temperature with the stronger concentrations of chemical. 



Text Fig. 8 . Results of treatments with sodium thiocyanate at different tempera- 
tures. Lots E and F soaked i hour in two-percent NaSCN, lot E at 15° C. and lot F at 
30° C.; lots G and H soaked in 0.5 percent NaSCN, lot G at 15° C. and lot H at 30® C.; 
lots K and L, check lots soaked one hour in water, lot K at 15° C, and lot L at 30° C. 

Because of lack of a sufficient quantity of experimental tubers the 
effect of temperatures below 15° and between 30° and 35^^ could not be 
tested in connection with the sodium thiocyanate treatments. The experi- 
ments, however, indicated little danger of encountering unfavorable tempera- 
tures for these treatments under ordinary conditions. 

Attention is specially directed to the favorable germination percentages 
obtained with the sodium thiocyanate treatments as shown in table 2. 
It is believed that the layer of sodium thiocyanate which remains on the 
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tuber after soaking, when rinsing is omitted, acts as a disinfectant and 
retards the growth of organisms that produce rotting of the tuber. It is 
proposed to test this point by further experiments. 


.Table 2. Inflmence of Temperature in the Sodium Thiocyanate 'Method' of 
Treating Dormant Poiaio Tubers 


Temperature 

Soak,ing 
Solution, 
g. per 1,1 ter 

Germi.nation Record 

No. 

Germinated 

No. 

Dormant 

. No.' 
".Rotten 

15° c............ 

20 ■ . 

■ ■ 'J 5 ■ 

■ ' ' ' 0 , 

'' 0 ■ 

K 

10 

^5 ■ ■■ 1 

. 0 ' 

0 


5 

14 

'I' 

0 


Wate.r 

2 

12 . 1 

■ I- 

22 ^ C 

■ ■ 20 

■ 15 

' 0 

0 

u 

- -10 

^ S 5 

■ 0 ' . , ■ 

' 0 , 


5 „ 

■ ■ 15 ■ ■ 

0 , ■' 

0 


Water 

. ■ ■ 2 

12, 

I 

30 ° C 

. ' .20. 

15 

0 

O'. 

u 

10 

15 

0 

0 

u 

5 

15 

0 

0 

It 

Water 

3 

i 10 

2 

35 ° C 

20 

8 * 


-I ' ■ 

it 

10 

s 

! .. I, ' 

■ . I ■ ■ 

** 

■ 5 ■■ 

TO 

0 

■ 0 . 

it ■ ' 

Water 

3 . 

7 ■, 

0 


Cut tubers were soaked one hour in a dilute solution of sodium thiocyanate and planted 
at once without rinsing. There were 15 seed-pieces in each lot, 

* Because of insufficient supply of experimental tubers only 10 pieces in each lot were 
available for the treatments at 35° C, 

Discussion 

These experiments were carried out with Bliss Triumph tubers in the 
early stages of the rest period. Other varieties, and this variety in the 
later stages of the rest period, may be found to respond somewhat differently. 

If the injuries to the tuber in the chlorhydrin treatment at temperatures 
above 32° C, (90° F.) are due either to lack of oxygen or to the accumulation 
within the closed space of carbon dioxid formed by the high rate of respira- 
tion induced under such conditions, it may be found possible to obviate the 
difficulty by storing the dipped tubers under canvas instead of in closed 
containers. This would permit better aeration during the period of storage. 
In such a case it may be necessary to increase the concentration of chemical. 

In this experiment sodium thiocyanate gave better results than ethylene 
chlorhydrin. In the hundreds of experiments that have been carried out 
with, these two chemicals the results are sometimes better with one and 
sometimes with the other. In order to determine the factors which cause 
this difference in behavior, it is planned to carry out a series of experiments 
in the summer of 1928. 

Although emphasis in this paper has been placed upon the conditions 
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under which unfavorable results can be obtained, it is evident from an 
examination of the figures and the tables that the previous reports regarding 
the capacity of these two chemicals to hasten the sprouting of dormant 
tubers have been confirmed. The temperatures and concentrations at 
which treatments were carried out were varied over a wide range in order 
to find the conditions that were unfavorable, yet almost all of the treated 
lots were better than the checks. The 16 check lots showed in all an average 
germination of 1 1 percent. The 41 treated lots, including all concentrations 
and all temperatures, gave 66 percent germination ; and if only the treat- 
ments under favorable conditions are considered, i.e. ethylene chlorhydrin 
with a dipping solution of 30 cc. per liter at temperatures of 20° C. to 32° C., 
and sodium thiocyanate using a one-percent solution at temperatures of 
15° C. to 30° C., the germination percentages are: for ethylene chlorhydrin, 
83 percent, and for sodium thiocyanate, 100 percent. 

Summary 

1. This is a continuation of experimental work on the use of ethylene 
chlorhydrin and sodium thiocyanate for shortening the rest period of 
potatoes. The object of this experiment was to determine with greater 
accuracy the influence of the temperature during the process of treating 
the tubers. 

2. When the germination of dormant potato tubers was hastened by 
dipping the cut tubers into a dilute solution of ethylene chlorhydrin 
(CICH2CH2OH) and storing the dipped tubers in closed containers for 24 
hours, the temperature which prevailed during the 24-hour storage period 
was found to be an important factor, 

3. Using a dipping solution obtained by adding 30 cc. of 40-percent 
ethylene chlorhydrin to 970 cc. of water, favorable results were obtained 
at 20"", 25"^, and 30^, but at 35'' C. (95° F.) the seed-pieces were killed by 
the treatment and rotted subsequently. The range from 30^ C. to 35° C. 
was investigated at one-degree intervals. Good results were obtained at 
30^ 3I^ and 32*^ C. (90° F.); but at 33^, 34 ''. and 35° C., low percentage 
germinations due to rotting of tubers resulted. 

4. At temperatures below 20'’ (68° F.) a dipping solution of 30 cc. per 
liter was only partly effective and many seed-pieces remained dormant; 
better germination percentage was obtained when the concentration was 
increased to 60 cc. per liter. 

5. Experiments were also carried out on the effect of temperature in 
the sodium thiocyanate method of treating dormant tubers. This consists 
in soaking the cut tubers for one hour in a dilute solution of sodium thio- 
cyanate (NaSCN). It was found that the temperature of the solution 
used for soaking the tubers was of less Importance with this method. Good 
results were obtained at 15° C. (59° F.), 22° C., and 30° C. (86° F.) and 
with all three concentrations of chemical used in the experiment: two- 




percent, one-percent, and one-halt-percenr souiuiu 

(qs° F.) some evidence of toxicity was observed at the highest c 

but no serious difficulty with rotting of tubers resulted. 

6. These experiments were carried out with tubers of the i 

variety. The experimental tubers were harvested from gre 
were in a deeply dormant condition. ^ 

7. Previous experiments showing that treatments with th 
hastened the sprouting of dormant potato tubers were cor 
treated tubers showed ii-percent germination 7-8 weeks a 
The average of all chemical treatments at all concentra.tions an 
tures was 66 percent, and the average for the chemical trea 
favorable conditions was 83 percent for the ethylene chloihydi 
and 100 percent for the sodium thiocyanate treatments. 
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RHIZOCTONIA DISEASE ON CERTAIN 
AQUATIC PLANTS' 

W. S. Bourn and Beenicb Jenkins 
(plates xi-xiv and six figures) 

Introduction 

The inland waters of Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck Sound, 
North Carolina (fig. i) have long been known to represent one of 
the most important winter feeding groimds for migratory wild fowl 
in the United States. Here aquatic duck-food plants, such as Pota- 
mogeton pectinatus L., P. perfoliatus L., Ruppia maritima L., Vallis- 
neria spiralis L., and N dias flexUis (Willd.) Rostk. & Schmidt for- 
merly thrived in great abundance. In 1918, almost simultaneously 
with the opening and enlargement of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal, however, these plants began to die out, and by the end of 
1926 vast areas were practically denuded of their aquatic vegeta- 
tion. This destruction of the plant life has wrought an enormous 
economic loss upon thousands of the native population, who de- 
rived their living from gunning and fishing. Shooting clubs and 
sportsmen have practically deserted their large investments in the 
region, since wild ducks and geese in any appreciable numbers are no 
longer attracted there. At the request of William E. Corey, a 
prominent sportsman of New York, who has been interested in these 
waters, the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research in 1925 ■ 
undertook a study of the causes for the disappearance of the aquatic 
duck-food plants, and early the following year the writers were as- 
signed to the investigation. 

The region involved represents an area of approximately 300 
square miles of inland waters. At 26 widely scattered stations in 
this area, periodic analyses have been made to determine the salinity 
of the water. Field observations have been made almost daily from 
March to October. Plant specimens have been collected for study 

^Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, New York, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order de- 
termined by the date of receipt of the manusc*ipt. 
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at various stages of growth and decay. Experiments to determine 
the influence of soil, water, and salinity upon the growth and the 
disease of aquatic plants native to the region have been carried on 
for more than two years in the greenhouse. Inoculation experiments. 



Fig. I. — Map of Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck Sound, North Carolina, 
regions. 


using cultures of a fungus isolated from diseased aquatic plants and 
from diseased potato plants, have extended over the same period of 
time. 

While other injurious factors have been encountered during the 
course of the investigations, it is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe and discuss a Rhizoctonia disease which we believe to be the 
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factor of greatest importance, and the one most directly responsible 
for the disappearance of the aquatic duck-food plants in Back Bay 
and Currituck Sound. 

The fungus Kxihn is widely distributed in 

America and elsewhere, having been reported from most regions of 
the world where the potato is a staple crop. In addition to the 
potato, which appears to be the most common host, the host plants 
of this fungus represent many families of dicotyledons and a number 
of monocotyledons. Peltier (4) lists about 165 species of plants 
susceptible to K solani, Palo (3) has recently reported this fungus 
causing a serious disease of rice in the Philippines. Regardless of 
the multitude of host plants reported in the literature, which we 
shall not attempt to review, the occurrence of Rhizoctonia on rice 
plants, to our knowledge, is the closest approach to an occurrence 
on aquatic plants thus far reported. When we consider such a wide 
range of hosts, and the fact of its occurrrence on semi-aquatic plants, 
the discovery of i?. solani in a purely aquatic situation is less sur- 
prising, if unusual. 

L. O. Kunkel, pathologist of the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, first isolated pure cultures of Rhizoctonia solani from 
diseased aquatic plants collected from Back Bay, Virginia, in Sep- 
tember 1925. Since that time we have repeatedly isolated pure cul- 
tures of this fungus from diseased plants collected from the infected 
area. We have inoculated plants growing in the greenhouse aquaria 
with sclerotia from these cultures. These inoculated plants became 
infected almost immediately, and later pure cultures of the fungus 
were re-isolated from them. We have determined that this aquatic 
strain of Rhizoctonia will not only kill aquatic plants but will also 
attack such terrestrial plants as the potato; furthermore, that a 
strain of R, solani, isolated from diseased potato plants, will attack 
aquatic plants. 

Occurrence and identification of Rhizoctonia on 
diseased and dead tissue 

In the field it was noticed that signs of Rhizoctonia infection first 
became visible as dark lesions on portions of the plant stems, near 
the first node at the surface of the soil. Infection took place on this 
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portion of the plant regardless of the depth of the water in which 
the plant was growing. By taking one-fourth inch segments of these 
diseased stems, washing them half a dozen times in several cubic 
centimeters of sterile distilled water, to remove water bacteria, etc., 
and then tranferring these segments to potato and to green string 
bean agar, pure cultures of R. solani were obtained. After the seg- 
ments had been in the agar one to two days, the fungus could be ob- 
served growing out into the agar from the cut ends of the segments. 
At the end of the fourth day the growth was about the size of a 
half-dollar, and very shortly thereafter the entire plate became cov- 
ered by the mycelial growth. About the second week small white 
spots, 1-2 mm. in diameter, appeared in the older mycelia near the 
center of the agar plates. Within a few more days these white spots 
became the black sclerotia shown in pi. XI. Concentric zonations are 
characteristic of these cultures, and showed plainly in most of them. 
In measurements of hyphal and sclerotial cells, in mycelial and cul- 
tural characteristics, and in physical appearances this fungus cor- 
responds closely to the descriptions of R. solani given in the litera- 
ture. The aquatic strain and the potato strain of Rhizoctonia are 
compared in the cultures shown in pi. XI. A and 5 are cultures of 
the fungus isolated in 1926 from diseased aquatic plants collected 
from Back Bay, on potato agar and on green string bean agar re- 
spectively; C and D are cultures on potato and green string bean 
agar respectively of the aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia re-isol&ted in 
1927 from greenhouse aquatic plants used in the inoculation ex- 
periments; E and F represent cultures of R. solani isolated from dis- 
eased potato plants, on potato and on green string bean agar respec- 
tively. 

Inoculations with Rhizoctonia; production of the disease; 
subsequent re-isolation of the fungus 

To determine the effects of Rhizoctonia inoculations upon five 
species of aquatic duck-food plants, Potamogeton pectinatus, P. per- 
foliatus, Ruppia maritima, Vallisneria spiralis, and Naias flexilis, 
experiments were set up in the greenhouse aquaria. In these experi- 
ments four types of soil were used. Water solutions were made up 
by diluting boiled Long Island Sound water with distilled water 
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until the solutions contained a saline content equal to the average 
for Back Bay, to one-half, and to double that concentration. Ten 
gallons of water was used in each culture. This furnished two feet 
of water over six inches of soil in the vessels. The form of the plants 
used in these cultures was either seeds, tubers, or young plants. 
Inoculations were made by placing in the soil sclerotia of the strain 
of Rhizoctonia isolated from Back Bay aquatic duck-food plants. 
The results obtained for the inoculation cultures, using Potamogeion 
pectinatus, are given in table 1. 


TABLE I 

Result of inoculation of Potamogeton pectinatus with aquatic strain 
OF Rhizoctonia soLANi 


Soil 

Salinity of water 

IN PERCENTAGE OF 
NORMAL SEA 
WATER 

Average lengt 

Inoculated 

H OF PLANT LIFE 

Check'' 

Sterile quartz sand 

3-5 

45 days 

100 days 

Sterile quartz sand 

7-0 

20 days 

100 days 

Sterile quartz sand. 

14.0 

35 days 

90 days 

Sterile Back Bay soil. 

3-5 

No growth* 

No growth* 

Sterile Back Bay soil ...... 

7.0 

No growth*** 

No growUi* 

Sterile Back Bay soil ............. 

14.0 

No growth* 

No growth* 

Untreated Back Bay soil. 

3-5 

40 days 

200 days 

Untreated Back Bay soil. ......... 

7.0 

25 days 

100 days 

Untreated Back Bay soil 

14.0 

30 days 

100 days 

Sterile garden soil 

3*5 

40 days 

2 years 

Sterile garden soil 

7.0 

30 days 

2 years 

Sterile garden soil 

14.0 

30 days 

2 years 


* Failure of growth due to iron bacteria which grew so abundantly that growth of other plants was 
prevented. 


For the experiments with the 6ther four species of plants men- 
tioned, no tabular results are given. These experiments were set up 
later and all the checks are still living. The average length of life 
of the inoculated plants, however, approximates the averages given 
for Potamogeton pectinatus, with the exception of Vallisneria spiralis. 
The absence of a stem above the ground in this plant aids in the 
prolongation of life, as it is necessary for the fungus to destroy the 
dozen or more leaves before the plant dies. This plant lived in the 
inoculated cultures from two to several weeks longer than the species 
of Potamogeton. From the diseased plants of these experiments pure 

cultures of were re-isolated. 

The preceding experiments were run in duplicate with a strain 
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of Rhizoctonia isolated from diseased potatoes. No appreciable dif- 
ferences were observed, however, between the results of these ex- 
periments and those in which the aquatic strain of the fungus was 
used for the inoculations. 

Relation of salt content of water to incidence of the disease 

In order to determine the influence of different degrees of salinity 
of the water upon the Rhizoctonia disease, tubers of Potamogeton 
pectinatus were cultured in glass museum jars with boiled Long Is- 
land Sound water diluted with distilled water to the following con- 
centrations: no seawater, 3.5, 7.0, 10.5, 14.0, 17.5, 20.0, 25.5, 27.0, 
30.5, and 40.0 per cent normal sea water. The concentrations were 
checked by the titration method described by Denny (i). No soil 
was used in this experiment. Three tubers were cultured in each 
jar, the tubers being weighted down by sterile stones (pi. XII). One 
of the tubers was inoculated by making a slight cut and inserting scle- 
rotia of the fungus in the wound; a second tuber was inoculated mere- 
ly by t3dng sclerotia on to it; the third tuber of each culture was not 
inoculated. For these inoculations the aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia 
was used. Duplicate experiments were run, using for the inocula- 
tions pure cultures of Rhizoctonia isolated from diseased potato 
plants. 

Rhizoctonia isolated from aquatic plants was found to attack the 
plants in ail salt concentrations employed in the experiment. The 
disease appeared more virulent, however, in those concentrations 
between 7 and 20 per cent normal sea water. In none of these cul- 
tures did plants live longer than six weeks. All three tubers of each 
culture became equally infected; injuring the tuber apparently did 
not aid the infection. 

PI. XII shows four plants two weeks after inoculation with the 
aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia. G is a plant cultured in fresh water; 
5 in 3.5 per cent normal sea water; / in 7 per cent sea water (the 
concentration of Back Bay); and T in 14 per cent sea water. PL 
XIII shows plants of the same cultures, in the same order, four weeks 
after inoculation. Photographs for these plates were taken through 
the museum jars and the water solutions in which the plants were 
cultured. 
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The strain of the fungus isolated from diseased potatoes attacked 
the plants in all concentrations used in the experiment. The dis- 
ease induced by this strain, however, was most destructive to the 
plants cultured in fresh water and in the concentrations below 10.5 
per cent sea water. While plants cultured in the higher concentra- 
tions were attacked, death did not occur until long after the plants 
had fruited. In pi. XIV, 0 represents plants of a 10.5 per cent normal 
sea water culture; P those of a 27 per cent normal sea water culture. 
Both photographs were taken three weeks after inoculation with 
Rhizoctonia solani isolated from diseased potato. The facts that this 
strain of the fungUs attacks aquatic plants growing in salt solutions 
of lower concentrations and that the aquatic strain attacks those 
in the higher concentrations mdicate that the two are separate physi- 
ological strains of Rhizoctonia. 

Effect of aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia upon potatoes 

In order to make a more complete comparison between the pota- 
to and the aquatic strains oi Rhizoctonia, it now remained to study 
the effects of the aquatic strain upon potato plants. For this 
purpose potatoes were grown in sterile soil under bell jars. A part 
of the seed pieces were inoculated in the eyes, at the time of plant- 
ing, with sclerotia of the fungus. Other inoculations were made in 
the stems of plants just beneath the surface of the soil. Within a 
short time dark brown lesions, or sunken areas, appeared on the 
stems of the inoculated plants, and many underground stolons were 
completely severed. Upon the appearance of the stem lesions the 
bell jars were removed and the plants were left to grow for several 
weeks, until tubers had formed. Upon examination, sclerotia of the 
fungus were discovered on these tubers, many of which were badly 
scabbed and russeted (fig. 2). 

The results obtained in all the preceding experiments with the 
two strains of the fungus check very dosely. For this reason, there 
is a possibility that the aquatic plants in Back Bay and Currituck 
Sbund have become infected with Rhizoctonia from diseased pota- 
toes. While a large district in which potatoes are grown on a com- 
mercial scale drains into these waters, and Rhizoctonia is known to 
occur in these potato fields, we do not know that this is the source of 



Fig. 2. — Effect of aquatic strain of Rhizocionm upon potatoes 

During this month these plants are rather well covered by gelatinous 
remains of old hydroid colonies which infest the plants a little earlier 
in the season. At this time of the year the RMzocionia infections 
are somewhat limited to dark brown lesions on lower portions of 
the plant stems, but during the warmer months of August and Sep- 
tember the effects of the disease become quite marked in the entire 
appearance of the plant. We have been able to isolate pure cultures 
of the fungus from these diseased plants in the months of June, 
July, August, and September. During the months of August and 
September the salinity of the water is usually highest (fig. 3). Great 
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infection. There seems to be just as strong a possibility that the 
source of the fungus may be found in the great amount of sewage 
that enters these waters from the city of Norfolk by way of the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal. 

Seasonal developments of the disease 
Evidences of Rhizoctonia infection are usually .observed each year 
during the first half of June on the Potamogeton pectinatus plants 
growing in the northern part of Currituck Sound and in Back Bay. 
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areas of the plants, which up to this time of the season have appeared 
green, become brown and die within a few days. While the increased 
salinity of the water may lower the resistance of the plants to the 
disease, it can hardly be said to kill them, for we have been able 
to grow the same plants in much saltier water than that found in 
Back Bay. Furthermore, the dead areas of plants are usually very 



Fig, 3.~Graph showing results of monthly salt analyses of waters of Back Bay 
and Currituck Sound; readings in percentage of normal sea water, representing av- 
erages for 26 widely scattered stations in the region. 


irregular, and injuries are restricted to definite portions of the plant 
itself. 

The depth of the water does not effect the development of the 
disease. RMzoctonia has been found to attack the plants growing 
in all depths found in Back Bay and Currituck Sound. The depth 
of these waters, however, does not usually exceed ten feet. In this 
region there is considerable wind and wave action, and diseased 
plants, which have lost their anchorage, are easily washed from one 
area to another. Plants more or less isolated are easily broken off 
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after infection at the surface of the soil, and are washed ashore while 
still green; but where the growth is denser the plants remain at- 
tached and sink to the bottom after complete decay. In the green- 
house inoculation experiments the plants probably remained at- 
tached and alive much longer than they would have done in nature, 
because wave and wind action was not encountered. 

Susceptibility of different plants to the disease 
While Rhizoctofiia has been found to attack most of the species 
of duck-food plants in Back Bay and Currituck Sound, Potamogeton 
fectinatus, which is the dominant plant of the region, and, inciden- 
tally, the most valuable duck-food known, is the most susceptible 
to the disease. This species is the first to make a growth in the 
spring, and usually reaches the surface of the water, even in the 
greater depths, before growth begins in other species of duck-food 
plants mentioned. Isolated areas of ValUsneria and Naias do not 
readily become infected with the disease, but infection does occur 
when these plants are associated with Potamogeton. Next to P. 
pectinatus, the plant most susceptible to the disease is Ruppia rnari- 
tima. In this locality the Ruppia zone, while in shallower water, 
usually overlaps the Potamogeton zone. Because of its ease in vege- 
tative propagation, however, Ruppia usually survives where the 
Potamogeton dies. Plants of all species studied seem less susceptible 
to the disease when growing, somewhat sheltered from the winds, 
in sandy soil. 

Mycelial and sclerotial characteristics of fungus 
A microscopic examination, as well as a cultural isolation, of the 
infected portions of the plants reveals hyphae of Rhizocfonia. Under 
natural conditions mycelial threads are seldom so abundant as to 
be discernible by the naked eye, but are quite visible in aquaria 
cultures (pis. XII and XIII) . The older external hyphae (fig. 4) are 
somewhat colored, usually a uniform yellowish brown, with branches 
arising at approximate right angles to the main hypha; the internal 
hyphae are usually smaller, practically colorless, and the branching 
is more or less dichotomous. The younger hyphal branches (fig. s) 
are practically colorless and contain large globules. Microchemical 
tests indicate that these globules contain glycogen. The hyphal 
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branches arc almost invariably 

near the point of union with the main hypha (figs. 4 ? 5)- 
of the mycelial cells, taken from loo measurements, is 50-225 ^ S-So 
12 u Duggar (2) gives 100-200X8-12 /i for the size of the hypha 
celU of s«lmi. Peltm (4) found the site of the h^W 

- i-rr i. n-f tUp fllTlC^US WaS 6c;.24-“S.OI 0.57 



4, s-Hg. * 'rrt 

,1 ^■h r,f the cells of the strain parasitic upon 

but gave for the leng measurements of the 

hyphai «ns oi the Jtnam 
The majority of our measure 

in the range given by Duggar. penetrate the tissues 

Hyphae of the W^^^^^STh^hae appear gr^tly 
of the aquatic plants. These p 

walls of the host plant. 
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The exact conditions under which sclerotia may occur on the 
plants in their native habitat have not been determined. Sclerotia 
have been observed on the dead plants which float ashore in the 
late summer. In pi. XIV, Q is a photomicrograph of a small stem of 
an aquatic plant containing sclerotia of the fungus. This plant was 
fixed in chrom-acetic fixative and stained in toto with eosin and 

Ehrlich’s haematoxylin. Sclero- 
tia first appear on the plants 
which have washed ashore as 
light spots bordered by a dark 
brownish ring of discolored host 
tissue. These light spots later 
become dark specks. Some of 
the sclerotial cells are irregular, 
flattened, dark, and more or less 
granular in structure; others, 
especially of the loose hyphae 
covering the sclerotia, are barrel- 
shaped, less colored, and are 
vacuolate (fig. 6) . It is assumed 
that the sclerotia overwinter in 
the muck and d6bris at the 
bottom of the water. Palo, in 
reporting the occurrence of 
Rhizoctonia solani upon Philip- 
pine rice, states that the viabil- 
ity of the sclerotia is destroyed 
after its submergence in water for a period of two to three months. 
We have succeeded in obtaining infection without re-inoculation in 
aquaria two years after the soil in these vessels had been inoculated 
with sclerotia of the aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia. This may be due 
to a prolonged mycelial growth of the fungus, however, as we were 
imable to determine that sclerotia had formed in the aquaria. 

Summary 

I. Great areas of aquatic duck-food plants have been destroyed 
in Back Bay, Virginia, and Currituck Sound, North Carolina. Di- 



Fig. 6 . — Rhizoctoma solani; sclerotial 
cells found on aquatic plant; camera lucida 
drawing made from stained specimen. 
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rectly or indirectly, this has caused a large eGonomic loss to a large 
population. A fungus disease has been found the factor most re- 
sponsible for this loss. 

2. Pure cultures of a strain of Rhizmlonia have been repeatedly 
isolated from diseased aquatic duck-food plants collected from the 
infected waters. A disease, identical with that produced by a strain 
of iS. solani^ has been produced in greenhouse aquaria plants by in- 
oculations with this aquatic fungus. Pure cultures of the fungus 
have again been re-isolated from these greenhouse plants. More- 
over, a disease has been produced on potato plants by inoculating 
the plants with sclerotia from culture of this aquatic fungus. 

3. This aquatic strain of Rhizoctonia been found to attack 
five species of aquatic duck-food plants: Potamogetm peciimiuSy P. 
perfoUatuSj Ruppia maritima, Vallisneria spiralis^ and Naias flexilis. 
Attacks have occurred on plants growing in various types of soils, 
and in waters containing a wide range of salt content. Muck soils 
and a salinity of 7-20 per cent normal sea water, however, are most 
favorable for the growth and activity of the fungus. These suitable 
conditions of soil and salinity now exist in Back Bay and Currituck 
Sound. 

4. Morphological and cultural characteristics indicate that this 
fungus is a physiological strain of Rhizoctonia solani^ and it is so 
considered by the writers. 

5. To our knowledge, this is the first case ever reported of the 
occurrence of Rhizoctonia solani on aquatic plants. 

6. A strain of Rhizoctonia solani isolated from diseased potatoes 
has been found to attack aquatic plants growing in various types 
of soils and salt solutions. This disease was identical with that pro- 
duced by the aquatic strain of the fungus, but occurred in loiver 
salt concentrations. 

7. Under favorable conditions Rhizoctonia solani is an aggressive 
parasite upon those species of aquatic plants studied in this inves- 
tigation, and the disease induced by it has caused much damage to 
these plants growing in the infected waters. 

Boyce Thompson Institute por Plant .Research, Inc, 

Yonkers, New York 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES XI-XIV 

^>LATE XI 

Three weeks’ old cultures of Rhizocionia solani: A and B, cultures of fungus 
isolated in 1926 from diseased aquatic plants collected from Back Bay, on potato 
agar and on green string bean agar respectively; C and D, cultures on potato 
and green string bean agar respectively, of aquatic strain oi Rhizocionia re- 
isolated in 1927 from greenhouse aquatic plants used in inoculation experiments; 
E and F, cultures of R, solani isolated from diseased potato plants, on potato 
and on green string bean agar respectively. 

PLATE XII 

Potamogeion peciinatus plants two weeks after inoculation with sclerotia of 
aquatic strain of Rhizocionia; G, plant cultured in fresh water; B, in 3.5 per cent 
normal sea water; /, in 7 per cent. 

PLATE XIII 

Same as pi. XII four weeks after inoculation; these are plants from the 
same cultures and arranged in same order as in pi. XII. 

PLATE XI7 

Potamogeion peciinatus plants ( 0 ) growing in 10.5 per cent normal sea water 
three weeks after inoculation with sclerotia of Rhizocionia isolated from dis- 
eased potato plants; P, same as preceding except plants are growing in 27 per 
cent sea water; Q, photomicrograph of sclerotia of aquatic strain of Rhizocionia 
on small stem of P. peciinatus; plant found washed ashore in Back Bay, Virginia; 
specimen j&xed in chrom-acetic fixative and stained with eosin and Ehrlich’s 
haematoxylin. 
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ANATOMICAL STUDY OF PLANTS GROWN UNDER 
GLASSES TRANSMITTING LIGHT OF VARIOUS 
RANGES OF WAVE LENGTHS^ 

Norma E. Pfeipeer 
(with plates xv-xvhi and oke figure) 

A series of plants was grown in glass houses at Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research in the summer of 1927, for physiologi- 
cal experiments. A few of the plants were available for anatomical 
study, the results of which are here recorded. The houses in which 
the plants were grown have been previously described and figured 
by Popp.^ Briefly, each house is 9X11 feet, with roof sloping to 
the south, with a difference of 2 feet in height at front and back of 
benches. The ventilation system is of the positive pressure type, 
electrically driven, with separate air intakes in each house and sep- 
arate roof ventilator outlets. This results in temperatures which are 
approximately similar throughout the line of houses, although not 
identical with that existing out-of-doors in full sunlight. 

Transmission of glasses used in houses 
The glasses used in the houses in this experiment transmit light 
in the visible spectrum and in the ultra-violet in various ranges of 
wave length. The designations used for these houses, the trade name 
of the glasses, 3 and the ranges of each within these two spectral 
regions are as follows: 


Visible-spectrum house. . . . 

. . . .Noviol 0 . . . . . 

Millimicrons 

720-390 

Full-spectrum house 

Corex . . . . . . . . 

720-290 

Blue house 

. . . . G403ED . ♦ . . . 

•••• 585-335 

Minus-violet house. ...... 

. . . .Noviol G. . . . , 

720-471 

Red house 

..,.034......... 

720-526 


^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, N.Y., published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 

Popp, Henry W., A physiological study of the effect of. light of various ranges of 
wave length on the growth of plants. Amer. Jour..JB6t. :i3;7o6-736. 1^26.. . . • 

3 Corning glasses. * . ' ' - . . • 
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The spectrum of sunlight in the same regions is from 720 to 400 
millimicrons in the visible spectrum, and from 400 to 290 millimi- 
crons in the ultra-violet. The light in the full-spectrum house most 
nearly approaches this in quality of rays, transmitting the ultra- 
violet rays to the extent of about 80 per cent of their value in full 
sunlight. The blue house is limited in transmission in the visible 
spectrum to some yellow, green, and blue, with less rays iii the ul- 
tra-violet than window glass transmits. The minus-violet house al- 
lows the passage of the red, yellow, green, and part of the blue of the 
visible spectrum. In the red house, only red, yellow, and part of the 
green of the visible spectrum are transmitted. The last two houses 
mentioned lack all ultra-violet rays, the visible-spectrum house most 
of them, and the blue house glass transmits less than window glass. 
Thus all four fail to transmit the rays valuable to higher animals 
because of their antirachitic effects. The blue and red house glasses 
transmit in common only some yellow and some green rays. 

In addition to these five glass houses, two other locations served 
for comparison. One was an adjacent platform, commonly termed 
“outdoors,” where plants received full insolation. Another was a 
“shade” house, a light frame structure covered with a double layer 
of gauze. This stood between the spectral glass houses and the 
“outdoors” plants, also having a southern exposure. These two sit- 
uations did not have the similarity of temperatures that obtained 
in the glass houses. 

Intensities 

The measurements of intensities are those made by J. M . Arthur 
and H. L. Shirley, using the Macbeth illuminometer and a pyr- 
heliometer. The latter records radiant energy in terms of heat; the 
former is more specifically a measure for illumination. It is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, however, in that the eye, by means of which in- 
tensities are gauged, is not ideal in its ability to distinguish degrees 
of difference equally in various regions of the spectrum. Moreover, 
the color effect within the glass houses makes accurate readings even 
more difficult. Neither instrument records light in terms of the 
plant and physiological effects. Table I represents the averages of 
readings made at various times, based on the two methods. The light 
outdoors in each case was considered as 100 per cent intensity. 
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whether in terms of foot candles (Macbeth illuminometer) or milli- 
volts (pyrheliometer). 

Anatomical studies 

From the range of plants avahable in the different sets of condi- 
tions, several were selected for a study of the anatomical effects pro- 
duced by the light factor. So far as possible, plants had been grown 
from seed, although when necessary small plants, as i-inch salvias, 
represented the stage at the beginning of the experiment. In all cases 
2-gallon jars with forest soil were used for the plants. The beginning 
date of the experiment was June 13, 1927. 


TABLE I 

Intensities in the vakiohs situations 


Situation 

Macbeth 

ILLUMINOMETER 

Per cent 

Pyrhemomister 
P er cent 

I 

Outdoors 

100 

: ICO 

Visible-spectrum house 

59-8 

52.7 

Full-spectrum house 

SS.o 

*;o,8 

Blue house 

8.6 

8.0 

Minus-violet house 

SO. 7 

33-2 

Red house 

31-3 

30.2 

Shade house 

16.2 

23.2 


Stems. — ^When the plants were six weeks old, the stems of a 
number were examined, especially Mirahilis jalapa, Brassica rapa 
(Henderson’s Purple Top White Globe), Eelianthus cucumerifoUus 
(type of Henderson), and Glycine soja var. hiloxi. The first two 
proved least satisfactory for accurate comparison of degree of de- 
velopment of vascular tissues, because of the scattered arrangement 
of unequal bimdles in four-o’clock, and because of the short stem 
in turnip which makes it difficult to get comparable preparations. 
Yet it was possible to see in these the same general effects that were 
more readily demonstrable in the typically dicotyledonous stems of 
the sunflower and soy bean. Later collections, made when the plants 
were approximately fourteen weeks old, again included these two 
forms. 

Free-hand sections were made of the stem at the base and just 
below the middle node. These show similar trends, as may be seen in 
the illustrations from photomicrographs, taken at the fourteen-week 
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stage (pis. XV-XVIII) . Study was made of two stems, of which one 
set was photographed. In comparing results, the full-spectrum house 
is considered the control, since it has the spectrum of sunlight and 
the temperature is similar to that of the other four houses. The dif- 
ferent temperature outdoors and in the shade house bring in an- 
other factor which would eliminate the use of these as checks. 

In soy bean (pis, XV and XVI) the stem in the full-spectrum 
house compares very favorably with that outdoors, and is noticeably 
stronger in development of woody tissues than in any other house. 
The plants in the shade house and minus-violet house are much 
alike, both a little less strong than those of the visible-spectrum 
house. Undoubtedly the plants in the blue and red houses represent 
the weakest development. That the least differentiation occurs in 
the blue house may be due as much to the very low intensity as to 
the special rays which reach the plant. 

In the case of the sunflower (pis. XVII and XVIII) the full- 
spectrum house plant is not so strong in development of differentiated 
tissues as either the outdoors plant or that of the visible-spectrum 
house. There is little difference in intensityin the two houses, but that 
little is in favor of the visible-spectrum location. Whether this could 
be of more importance to a “sun” form like Helianthus than to other 
types, it is impossible to say. The plants in the minus-violet house 
also had well developed xylem, although here intensity is less high. 
It would have been interesting to compare the shade form in this 
case, but unfortunately all plants were used before the final ana- 
tomical study. The earlier stage showed weaker vascular tissues 
under these conditions than the minus- violet plants. In all cases the 
plants in the blue and red houses were least differentiated. In the 
upper region the former showed no secondary wood, although at a 
corresponding level the latter had a fair amount. With the low in- 
tensity in the blue room, it is very possible that the material for 
elaborating differentiated tissues is lacking. It is conceivable that 
the available food may be the limiting factor, and that the quality 
of light is not directly responsible for such weak development. Cer- 
tainly the appearance of the plant, a sort of miniature of those in 
the full-spectrum house, is more nearly normal than that of plants 
in visible-spectrum, minus-violet, or red houses. 
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Aside from the actual amount of differentiated tissues produced, 
the dimensions of the stem prove of some interest. Considering the 
diameter of the base of the stem of the full-spectrum house as too 
per cent, we get the results shown in table II. Here the sunflower 
and four-o’clock appear to respond in similar fashion, with the ex- 
ception of sunflower in the outdoors situation. Compared with these 
two, the soy bean makes a better showing, so far as diameter is con- 
cerned, in both the red house and in shade. This is not necessarily 
due to development of differentiated tissue, but chiefly to pith. 


TABLE 11 

Diameter oe base of stems (six weeks old) as compared with 

FULL-SPECTRUM HOUSE 


House 

Four-o’clock 
Per cent 

SUNELOWER 
Per cent 

Soy bean 
Per cent 

Outdoors 

95 

ISO 

97 

Visible-spectrum 

82 

81 

70 

Full-spectrum 

100 

100 

100 

Blue 

S6 

50 

60 

Minus- violet 

78 

75 

70 

Red 

43 

49 

67 

Shade 

66 

74 

83 


It is well to associate height with diameter. In table III the 
same plants considered in the previous table are listed on this basis, 
again with the full-spectrum plant as 100 per cent. Here also sun- 
flower and four-o’clock appear more nearly parallel, whereas soy 
bean reacts quite differently. It endures low intensities better than 
the other two forms, as shown by diameter and height. On the other 
hand, where abnormal form is brought about by lack of the blue 
and ultra-violet rays, soy bean is even more affected (as shown by 
' twining) than the other two genera. 

Table IV records a comparison of heights from the more exten- 
sive physiological data collected by J. M. Arthur. The previous 
table is based on two samples, while this is an average of a greater 
number (2 to 7 more) of plants. In table V there is the same gen- 
eral trend, although minor differences appear in the figures. 

Leaves. — I n form the leaves in the minus-violet and red houses 
appear puffed and warped, although they are ordinarily of very good 
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size. Ill the blue-house plants, on the other hand, the greatest re- 
duction in leaf expanse runs parallel to the small size of the whole 
organism. The leaves in the other houses, which are intermediate 
between these two extremes, fall into this order, on the basis of ex- 
panse: second largest in visible and full-spectrum houses, next in 
outdoors and shade houses. 


TABLE III 

Height or stems (six weeks old) as compared with 

EULL-SPECTRUM HOUSE; SAME STEMS AS TABLE I 


House 

Four-o’clock 
P er cent 

Sunflower 
P er cent 

Soy bean 
P er cent 

Outdoors 

8s 

8s 

57 

Visible-spectrum 

104 

100 

144 

Full-spectrum 

100 

100 

100 

Blue 

57 

26 

91 

Minus- violet 

100 

no 

181 

Red 

no 

49 

185 

Shade 

54 

66 

115 


TABLE IV 

Average height oe stems (six weeks old) as compared with 

PULL-SPECTRUM HOUSE 


House 

Four-o’clock 
P er cent 

Sunflower 
P er cent 

Soy bean 
P er cent 

Outdoors 

103 

95 

60 

Visible-spectrum. 

115 

98 

149 

Full-spectrum 

100 

100 

100 

Blue 

53 

25 

82 

Minus- violet 

103 

97 

141 

Red 

120 1 

46 

168 

Shade 

83 i 

65 

100 


In considering the thickness of leaves, the extremes fall in the 
outdoors plants, where the leaves are thickest, and in the red house, 
where they are least thick. In two of the three forms measured (soy 
bean and four-o’clock), those growing in the full-spectrum house 
rank highest among the houses, that is, most nearly approaching 
outdoors plants; while the visible-spectrum plants made a close sec- 
ond. In the case of sunflower, the relation in these two houses is 
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just reversed. The minus-violet and shade leaves tally with each 
other very well, and the blue-house leaves, with their smalt size, 
prove but little different from these. The order here is (from the 
thickest to least thick): full-spectrum, visible-spectrum, blue, mi- 
nus-violet and shade, and red houses. The shade and minus-violet 
sunflowers are aberrant. 

Here it is obvious that quality of light is effective in reducing 
the thickness of the red-house leaves, since the intensity (table I) 
is intermediate between that of the blue house and the minus- violet 
house, both of which have thicker leaves. 


TABLE V 
Thickness of leaf 


House 

Foue-o’clock 
P er cent 

SUNEtOWTER 
Per cent 

Soy bean 
Per cent 

Outdoors 

no 

154 

133 

Visible-spectrum 

84 

107 

80 

Full-spectrum 

100 

100 

100 

Blue. 

68 

79 

77 

Minus- violet 

66 

100 

66 

Red 

4 S 

79 

63 

Shade 

66 

102 

66 


In studying the differentiation of the leaves, one finds that in 
sunflower and soy bean two layers of palisade cells ordinarily de- 
velop in outdoors conditions (fig. i). In this feature, the fuU-spec- 
trum leaves resemble those outdoors very definitely; while in the 
visible-spectrum house, lacking the ultra-violet rays, the second lay- 
er is weaker in soy bean. In all the other houses there is reduction 
to one layer, and in shade, with ultra-violet rays available, although 
in low intensity, we again find a vague second layer produced. 

In four-o’dock (fig. i) the long compact palisade layer, seen in 
outdoors leaves and in full and visible-spectrum leaves, does not 
develop in the other houses. In the shade house it is of intermediate 
length, while the cells in the minus- violet house are even shorter; 
in the blue house they are very open; and in the red, very short. 
In all cases leaves in the blue and red houses show a markedly poor- 
er development than those in full or visible-spectrum houses. The 
weakest differentiation occurs in the red house. 
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Fouroctock 


Sunfloiuer 


Soy dean 






Fig. I — Sections of leaves of four-o’clock, 
sunflower, and soy bean from plants grown in 
different houses; houses are indicated by the 
following letters: outdoors; vs, visible-spec- 
trum house; fs, full-spectrum house; h, blue 
house; mv, minus- violet house; r, red house; 
s, shade. 


Roots. — It seems worth 
while to consider roots, but 
so far the material available 
renders it difi&cult to make 
any statement based on 
measurements, such as were 
made of the other organs. 
One may make an estimate 
on the basis of length, thick- 
ness, and development of 
secondary roots. Using this 
method, it was found that 
the outdoors plant takes 
precedence over any of the 
glass-house plants. Of the 
latter, the full-spectrum 
plant ranks first, the visible- 
spectrum next, the minus- 
violet plant (to which shade 
plants are similar) third, 
with the plants in the blue 
and red houses decidedly 
poor and feeble in compari- 
son. 

Discussion 

It is difficult to make 
valid comparisons of plants 
in different situations where 
more than one factor varies. 
Hence the first two houses, 
which have approximately 
equal intensities, are the 
best ones on which to base 
conclusions as to the effect 
of quality of light. It seems 
evident that the plant in 
the full-spectrum house 
makes a better growth, so 
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far as differentiated tissues (as shown in vascular tissues in stem, 
diameter of stem, and thickness of leaf) are concerned; and it 
produced the usual form of plant^ with the tissues commonly found 
in full insolation. The plant in the visible-spectrum house is 
weaker in vascular development, more spindly as to stem, with 
greater height, less thick as to leaf, and with poorer root develop- 
ment. The difference in light, that is, lack of most of the ultra- 
violet rays, results in this less stocky, less sturdy, more watery plant. 

The same effect on form is noticeable in the two houses which 
emphasize the red end of the spectrum. Here, however, different 


TABLE vr 

Summary: degree of development listed in order with the highest first 


Stem 

Leaf 

Root 

Vascular 

development 

Diameter 

Height 

Thickness 

Differentiation 

Development 

Outdoors 

Full-spectrum 

Outdoors 

Visible-spectrum 

Minus-violet 

Shade 

Blue or red 

Red or blue 

Visible-spectrum 

Full-spectrum 

Minus-violet 

Outdoors 

Blue 

Red and shade 
vary in position 

Outdoors 

Full-spectrum 

Visible-spectrum 

Blue 

Minus-violet* 

Shade* 

Red 

Outdoors 

Full-spectrum 

Visible-spectrum 

Shade 

Blue 

Minus-violet 

Red 

Outdoors 

Full-spectrum 

Visible-spectrum 

Minus-violet 

Shade 

Blue 

Red 

Full-spectrum. . . 
Visible-spectrum 
Minus-violet .... 
Shade 

Blue or red 

Red or blue .... 


* Exception in sunflower. 


intensities, that is, lower ones, enter in as a factor, and may be part- 
ly responsible for the very weak stems, for the poor differentiation 
and thinn ess of leaf, and for the slight development of root. 

It is unfortunate that in the blue house it has not been possible 
to obtain an intensity more nearly comparable with that of the full- 
spectrum house. At present it is impossible to dissdciate the effects 
of quality and intensity of light in this house. In form the plants 
appear like miniatures of full-spectrum plants. Microscopic exam- 
ination, however, shows very much weaker differentiation and de- 
velopment of tissue in stem and leaf. Whether the amount of food 
is the real limiting factor, that is, an indirect effect of light, or wheth- 
er the light itself directly determines this, is not known. 

Summary 

Some sort of diagram, which would bring all these organs and 
their development into one view, seems a useful sort of summary. 
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Table VI serves this end. Usually outdoors plants take the first 
place, with the full-spectrum plants usually second, and visible- 
spectrum plants third. Except in height, which is the least tractable 
of the figures to handle, minus-violet-house and shade plants usually 
fall close together, and the blue- and red-house plants are generally 
at the end of the series, showing weaker development and differentia- 
tion. In the full-spectrum and visible-spectrum houses quality of 
light determines the difference, since the intensities are similar. In 
the remaining houses, both quality and intensity may be effective 
in bringing about the changes. 

Boyce Thompson Institute poe Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES XV-XVIII 

All photomicrographs of free-hand sections of stems were made with the use 
of the Leitz Makam micro-camera. In all plates the first column, B, shows the 
base of stem; the second, if, shows the middle of stem, half-way between base 
and apex. The smaller letters indicate locations in which the plants were 
grown: <?, outdoors; w, visible-spectrum house; /y, full-spectrum house; blue 
house; mv, minus-violet house ;r, red house; shade. Plants were 14 weeks old, 

PLATES XV, XVI 

Glycine soj a yax. biloxL 

PLATES xvn, xvin 

Helianthus cucumerifoliuSf type oiHmdeisoxi. 
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ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE 
STUDY OF PLANT VIRUSES' 

Francis 0. Holmes 
(with plate TV AND ONE EIGUEe) 

It has seemed desirable for some time that photography with 
ultra-violet light, using a quartz-lens microscope, should be applied 
to the study of the infective juices of the virus diseases of plants. 
It was realized before the present work was undertaken that there 
were many difficulties which might make it impossible to obtain 
successful results. There existed the chance, however, that some 
one of the viruses available might consist of formed particles just 
too small to be seen with the visual microscope. If these particles 
were not too small and should possess a favorable refractive index, 
their images might appear on photographic plates exposed with light 
of short-wave length. The careful examination of these plates at 
leisure naight make it possible to recognize structures characteristic 
of the virus-containing samples. 

In order that this method of observation of the plants infected 
with a number of viruses might be thoroughly tested, arrangements 
were made with the Botany Department of Columbia University, 
through the kindness of Dr. R. A. Harper, whereby their Zeiss ultra- 
violet light photomicrographic apparatus was made available to the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research for a period of two 
years. It was hoped that a fairly complete preliminary survey of 
this field of investigation could be made in that length of time. The 
purpose of this paper is to report the methods used, the types of 
viruses studied by this means, and the results. 

Ultra-violet light photomicrographic apparatus 

The apparatus used in the pursuit of these studies is shown in 
fig. I. It was devised by KShler, who described it thoroughly in 

* Contribution from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, New York. 
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a long paper Stempell^ used this apparatus in his research which 
resulted in the photographing of the spiral filaments of Nosema 
bombycis within the spore. The apparatus is constructed to allow 
the sorting out of light of low-wave length from the cadmium spark, 
and the isolation of a relatively pure beam of light corresponding 
to the wave length of 275 millimicrons. This light is led through a 


Fig. I. — ^Zeiss apparatus for ultra-violet ligM photography: light obtained from a 
spark between cadmium or magnesium electrodes; quartz lenses and prisms isolate 
light of desired wave lengths and conduct it to microscope, which is equipped with 
quartz lenses. 

series of quartz prisms, and passed through the microscope, which 
is provided with excellent quartz lenses adjusted for this exact wave 
length. Since the light is monochromatic, no chromatic aberration 
interferes with the sharpness of images secured. Objects to be photo- 
graphed must be unstained and mounted between quartz slides and 
cover slips to insure complete transmission of the ultra-violet light. 

» Kohlee, a,, Mikrophotographische XJntersuchungen mit ultraviolettem Licht. 
Zeitsch. Wissen. Mikr. 31:148, 273. 1904. 

Nosema bombycis » Archiv fhr Protistenkunde 16:281-358. 1909. 
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The virus-containing juices used were quite satisfactory, in that 
they contained just enough debris to make it certain that focusing 
on the several layers of a given mount , was accurate, and that suit- 
able small objects within the range of the instrument were being 
depicted. 

Typical viruses examined 

The viruses to be studied were chosen with care to represent as 
varied types as possible. They were the following: aster yellows, 
tobacco mosaic, tobacco ring spot, potato witches^ broom, potato 
leaf roll, potato rugose mosaic, potato aucuba mosaic. The aster 
yellows material was available at the Institute, where insect trans- 
mission experiments were under way. This virus causes chlorosis 
and the development of secondary buds, but no mottling or necrosis 
on the leaves. It is not mechanically transmissible. In complete con- 
trast to this disease were tobacco mosaic and tobacco ring spot. 
The mosaic causes intense mottling with profound distortion of 
leaves, but with no necrosis; ring spot causes a necrotic pattern of 
concentric rings, but produces little chlorosis. Both of these tobacco 
viruses are easily transmitted mechanically, in contrast to the aster 
yellows virus which resists all attempts at transfer by rubbing or 
related methods. 

On potato, additional types were made available through the 
kindness of E; S. Schultz of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The first of these was witches’ broom, which is not related to aster 
yellows, but which causes growth of buds normally remaining dor- 
mant, thus simulating the appearance of aster yellows plants with 
less yellowing of the leaves. The second virus from potato was leaf 
roll, differing from all those thus far mentioned in causing no strong 
chlorotic or necrotic pattern on the leaf surfaces, but distinguished 
by a characteristic roll of the leaves. The third of this group was 
potato rugose mosaic, a mosaic comparable with the strong mosaic 
of tobacco in that it is readily transmitted mechanically. The fourth 
and last of the potato juices photographed was that containing the 
virus of aucuba mosaic, which causes isolated circular chlorotic 
spots on the foliage, but causes no noticeable leaf distortion or 
crinkling. 

To collect a more varied group of viruses than these would be 
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difficult. It was necessary to have as representative a group as 
possible without introducing too many individual viruses, because 
the labor involved in properly studying a single additional type is 
considerable. It was hoped that these viruses might differ among 
themselves fundamentally, and that if size of the infective agent 
was the factor which has made it impossible to discover what viruses 
really are, some one of the seven might prove favorable in this re- 
spect, and furnish structures within the size range of the ultra-violet 
light instrument. 

The juices to be photographed were obtained from the petioles 
of leaves of affected plants by pressing these against the quartz 
slide to secure a drop of fluid together with some debris from the 
broken cells. Such fluids in the case of tobacco mosaic are capable 
of causing the disease when introduced into healthy plants. The 
fluid was mounted for photographing between a quartz slide and a 
small quartz cover slip, and sealed in place with a ring of vaseline. 
The whole mount was placed at once under the microscope. A rough 
focus was secured with daylight by placing in the field of vision an 
air bubble purposely admitted into the preparation. This air bubble 
was still visible when ultra-violet light was passed through the prep- 
aration and caught on the fluorescent finder provided for the pur- 
pose. It could then be moved by means of the mechanical stage to 
a position at the edge of the field where it would appear in pictures 
taken at low magnifications, but not in the restricted fields taken 
by the more powerful quartz oculars. 

Following the more careful adjustment of the focus by means of 
the fluorescent fiinder, a series of strip pictures was taken with a 
low power quartz ocular, the fine adjustment setting being recorded 
at each exposure- The plate thus secured was developed at once. 
With the best focus established, work began in earnest. The low 
power ocular was replaced by a higher. No inaccuracy was intro- 
duced in this way, as the lenses were made well enough to be in 
absolute agreement in giving a sharp focus. The same quartz ob- 
jective was used throughout. A series of pictures was then taken, 
two on each plate, beginning with a point just below the correct 
focus and continuing to a point just above this focus. This allowed 
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a series of pictures to be examined for each spot of virus-containing 
juice photographed. It was found desirable to have at least a little 
d6bris from the plant tissues in each field to make possible an ac- 
curate comparison of the different levels, and to give assurance that 
delineation was satisfactory under the working conditions from day 
to day. 

Difficulties were met in keeping the light intensity uniformly 
high, since a very slight change of direction of the beam causes a 
decrease in the illumination of part of the field at least. With light 
from the cadmium spark passing obliquely through a small eccentric 
stop and the highest objective, no decrease in intensity is permissi- 
ble. Vibrations were eliminated as far as possible. The sealing of 
the plant juice in the mount and its subsequent exposure to ultra- 
violet light might seem to endanger the virus, yet motile bacteria 
handled similarly did not seem to be harmed, preparations after 
photographing appearing as fresh and as active as before. 

It may be well to consider the conditions under which ultra-violet 
light photographs would be unable to depict small objects. If all 
the units to be studied were in active motion, whether showing 
Brownian movement or independent activity, no satisfactory images 
could be obtained. Among the most actively swarming bacteria, 
however, there are always some at rest on the surface of the cover 
slip, and the same is true of particles most of which may be in Brown- 
ian movement. If the refractive index were like that of the sur- 
rounding medium, and the absorption of ultra-violet light were low, 
particles would fail to impress their images on the photographic 
plate. The absorption of light by very small objects is in fact quite 
low. Small bacteria do not hold back much light, but because of 
their refractive indices they make distinct images on the photo- 
graphic plate. The refractive index is sufficiently high in all known 
organisms to allow of photographing, but it might conceivably be 
low in the viruses. If this should be the case it might be impossible 
to see or photograph them. If, again, the causative agent were an 
organized structure smaller than 70 millimicrons in diameter, it 
would be hopeless to attempt to depict it with the type of short 
wave length apparatus now available. It would then be necessary 
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to have a powerful source of light of shorter wave length than 275 
millimicrons to succeed. 

In this investigation the writer was concerned only with the 
range between the limit of resolution of the visual microscope, with 
particles in the neighborhood of 150 millimicrons in diameter, and 
the limit of the ultra-violet light instrument with oblique light with 
particles approximately 75-80 millimicrons in diameter. The results 
obtained from the whole study were negative. In the virus-contain- 
ing juices of the seven diseases investigated, no formed particles 
were observed to differ from those depicted in the juices from cor- 
responding healthy plants. A careful search was made through the 
extensive series of negatives obtained during two winters’ work, 
but no structures characteristic of the infective juices could be de- 
tected. 

About 600 photographs were made of the virus-containing juices. 
In addition a series of photographs of known bacterial plant patho- 
gens was made for comparison. This series included Bacterium 
tumefaciens, Bacillus amylovorus, B. caratovorus, Boat, campestre, 
and B. melonis. The species were all photographed without stain- 
ing, using living organisms. The results show that the ultra-violet 
light photomicrographic apparatus is of value in the study of the 
precise morphology of living, unstained bacterial organisms. It is 
already well known to be .suited to the study of minute fungi and 
algae. Kohler and Kruis** have published photographs of a num- 
ber of species of living bacteria photographed in this way with ultra- 
violet light without the use of stains, but as the species were mostly 
unfamiliar, and Kruis’s publication is very difficult to secure, the 
five species of plant pathogens just mentioned are shown in an ac- 
companying plate. 

Summary 

I. Seven typical juices from plants affected with virus diseases 
were photographed with ultra-violet light of wave length 275 milli- 
microns, but no formed structures other than those seen in corre- 
sponding fluids from healthy plants were found. 

KIruis, K,j iSozpravy cesk6 akademie cfsa?e Franti§ka Josefa pro vedy, solvesnost 
a uraenl. Trlda 2, !R. 22:23. (Bacteria photographed with ultra-violet light.) 
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2. The plant juices photographed were from asters having aster 
yellows, tobacco infected with tobacco mosaic and tobacco ring spot, 
potatoes having witches’ broom, leaf roll, rugose mosaic, and aucuba 
mosaic. 

Boyce Thompson Institute FOR Plant Research, INC. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV 

All the figures are of unstained living bacteria, X 5000 . 

Fig. I. — Bacillus caratovorus. 

Fig. 2. — Bacillus anaylovorus. 

Fig. 3. — Bacillus melonis. 

Fig. 4. — ^Bacterium tumefaciens. 

Fig. S ' — Bacterium campestre. 


Reprinted from tlie Botanical 


Gazette, Vol. LXXXVI: 50-58, September, 1928 


CYTOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE INTRACELLULAR 
body characteristic of HIPPEASTRUM 
MOSAIC* 

Francis 0. Holmes 

(with plate hi) 

The intracellular bodies characteristic of corn mosaic, sugar cane 
mosaic, tobacco mosaic, Hippeastmm mosaic, and related mosaic 
diseases have been studied by a number of 

suggested that the bodies represent living orgamsms. The general 
appearance of the bodies is that of vacuolated cytoplasm, and their 
ctose association with the affected areas of the host plants makes 
the hypothesis seem reasonable. The lack of any visible nucleus in 
the mSs has been the most important argument against the supposi- 
tion that the body represents some stage in a parasitic organism, n 
the absence of any substitute for this mterion 
that the body represents a waste material or distor e 

ent has gained a large following. 

IWANOWSKi (7) in 1903 described the bodies in tobacco inosaic, 

giving an almost complete description of them as 

today, but interpreting their granular structure as proof that they 

were masses of bacteria. Kotl ( 8 ) in 192 1 

the inclusions characteristic of corn mosaic, enumerating the ways 
in which the bodies resemble amoeboid protozoa, and pointing 
the lack of characteristic nuclei. He later published accoun s (9, 10) 
of the similar intracelular inclusions in mppeastrurn mosaic, sug 

canemosaic,andthemosaicofChinesecabbage and tobacco. Go 

STEIN (2) and Rawlins and Johnson (ii) described te ^PP®®f^^ 
of the inclusions in mosaic tobacco. Smith (12) stuped a number o 
infectious and non-infectious chloroses, and found that the vacuolate 
bodies occurred only in the infectious type. Hoggan f 

amined many hosts of tobacco mosaic, and found intracellBlar boi 
consistently in all hosts which showed characteristic macro p 
tCoEtribution from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, New York. 
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symptoms. She found no such bodies in the same hosts when affected 
with cucumber mosaic. Goldstein (3, 4) made extensive studies of 
the intracellular bodies of tobacco and dahlia, and reported the pres- 
ence of the bodies in dividing cells, and the division of the bodies 
there with subsequent distribution by the division of the host cells. 

The object of the present paper is to set forth the results of the 
writer’s study of the inclusion bodies which occur in Hippeastmm 
mosaic. The work has been done from the protozoological viewpoint, 
treating the structure provisionally as though it were a protozoan, 
the exact systematic position of which was in doubt. It has not been 
possible to prove whether the structure is or is not a parasitic 
organism. It has been possible, however, to carry out studies which 
furnish data n#t before available. A careful search for nuclei and 
nuclear material within the body, and an equally careful study of 
the chondriosome content of the body have been made. 

Materials 

Almost all of the work herein described was done on a mosaic 
infected stock of the species Hippeastmm equestre (Htih.), which 
was available at the Institute. Since it proved to be impossible to 
secure seed from this stock because of clonal sterility, and since no 
healthy plants were at hand, it was necessary to carry out a part 
of the investigation on a stock of seedlings obtained from hybrid 
plants closely resembling this species. The seedlings raised in the 
greenhouse were invariably free of mosaic, whether from apparently 
healthy or from the most severely infected parents. They remained 
completely healthy so long as they were retained in the greenhouse. 
By placing a portion of the lot of plants in the Institute garden 
during the summer, with mosaic plants in the same row, enough 
transmission occurred to give an additional stock of diseased plants. 

Hippeastmm was used as a source of mosaic intracellular bodies 
for this investigation because the bodies in this plant are very large 
and very numerous, resembling in a general way those of corn and 
sugar cane. 

Search for nucleus in intracellular body 

Keeping in mind the hypothesis that the intracellular body might 
be a parasitic organism, the search for a nucleus or nuclear material 
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was carried on in every way which seemed likely to lead to success. 
It was recognized as a general principle that the greatest variety of 
fixing agents and cytological stains present practically the same pic- 
ture so long as they act on the same structures; but it was thought 
worth while to test the typical groups of fixers and stains in the hope 
that if nuclear materials were present, they might be recognized more 
easily in the shades of differentiation resulting from the various 
processes. 

The following typical fixing solutions were used: Schaudinn’s 
fluid (a mercuric chloride-fixing agent) ; Flemming^s weak solution 
(an osmic acid-fixing agent); Bouin^s fluid (a formalin picric acid- 
fixing agent); Carnoy’s fluid (an absolute alcohol mixture); and 
Regaud^s fluid (a formalin potassium dichromate-fixing agent). It 
was felt that these represented the typical fixers needed to insure 
enough variation in appearance of any structures which might be 
present in the bodies. The stains used were as follows: iron haema- 
toxylin, destained generally with iron alum; Giemsa’s stain, un- 
modified, staining nuclear material ruby red; acid fuchsin, long stain, 
destained in tap water; Flemming^s triple stain. It will not be 
necessary in this paper to describe the methods of preparation and 
use of the fixing agents. For formulas for all of them, and a descrip- 
tion of the staining methods, Lee^s Microtomisfs Vade Mecum may 
be consulted. ' 

In addition to the cytological methods indicated, photography 
with monochromatic blue light was used to study the general ground 
material of the body. This light was of wave length 448.1 milli- 
microns, and was derived from the spark between magnesium elec- 
trodes. Many of the blue light photographs, such as are shown in the 
accompanying plate, show the extremely granular appearance of the 
bodies. The substance of the intracellular body is frequently very 
conspicuously granular, even when viewed in unfixed, unstained ma- 
terial, These photographs also show the general contours of the 
bodies as seen in section. Most of the pictures represent bodies from 
epidermal cells where no chloroplasts are present. Thus only the 
cell walls, the cell nuclei, and the inclusion bodies appear. In cells 
below the epidermis the chloroplasts are often conspicuous, and may 
be in close contact with the inclusion. 
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The inclusion bodies react in the same way as the cytoplasm 
of a young cell does to all types of fixing solutions. This is surprising 
in view of the fact that they are within the cytoplasm of relatively 
old host cells. Fixing agents preserve more of their substance than 
is the case in the nearby fluid cell cytoplasm. Their contours are 
consequently more easily distinguished in stained preparations than 
are the contours of the enveloping cytoplasmic strands. 

In the search for nuclear material in the inclusion bodies, only 
two types of structures were found which could possibly be inter- 
preted as nuclei. In most lots of material from mosaic plants the 
bodies were found to possess a few granules capable of retaining stains 
intensely. When present, these granules were retained with all the 
fixing agents used. They stained intensely black with iron haema- 
toxylin, purple with Flemming’s triple stain, and brilliant red with 
acid fuchsin, as do protein granules in many plant cells. They were 
not observed in material stained with Giemsa’s stain, but presuma- 
bly took a blue stain if they were present, since they were not ap- 
parent against the uniform light blue of the intracellular body as 
stained by this method. Such granules as these are present in the 
cytoplasm of the Hippeasirum plant, and may perhaps represent 
stored food material. In the absence of any other characteristic than 
their ability to retain most dyes intensely, they cannot be said to 
resemble nuclear material very strikingly. Particularly is their ab- 
sence from material stained with Giemsa’s stain an argument against 
their nuclear nature, as will be mentioned presently. These brightly 
staining granules have been observed in the intracellular bodies of 
other mosaic diseases (8). 

Giemsa’s stain is capable of giving a very intense blackish red 
stain on nuclear chromatin, and a large series of sections of mosaic 
Hippeastrum was therefore prepared with this stain. The stain re- 
acted perfectly in the immediate neighborhood of the intracellular 
body. Thus the host ceU nucleus was so characteristically colored 
that even the smallest fragment of it was recognizable. The intra- 
cellular bodies were immediately adjacent to the well stained plant 
nuclei, but no nuclear material was shown in them. They stained 
uniformly light blue, like cytoplasm. It is believed that this Giemsa 
stain test is evidence that the bodies do not contain nuclear material. 
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The other nucleus 4 ike structure within the inclusion body is one 
not previously described. It has the appearance of a sphere or 
spheroidj possessing one and occasionally two deeply staining balls 
of material located peripherally. Such spheres may occur singly, or 
there may be as many as a dozen within a single body. In diameter 
the spheres range from 0.75 to 2 ju. When present in numbers within 
a body they are not clumped, but well distributed through the mass. 
Besides being found in the intracellular bodies, these spheres are 
sometimes present in the cytoplasm of the host cell. In this location 
they are clumped in some cases, in others well distributed. They 
may be scattered between chloroplasts in cells containing such 
plastids. 

Healthy seedlings have never shown such spheres in their cells, 
although search has been made in more than 50 plants. In plants 
grown in the field long enough to show slight traces of mosaic infec- 
tion, these spheres have been found occasionally. In heavily diseased 
plants the spheres may be present in considerable numbers or entire- 
ly absent. Material fixed with Carnoy^s fluid, Flemming^s weak solu- 
tion, and Regaud^s fluid has been found to retain the structures. It 
happens that no material fixed with Bouin^s fluid or Schaudinn^s 
fluid has ever shown the spheres, but it is entirely possible that this 
is because too few lots were examined. With most dyes the spheres 
tend to take a surface stain, but the interior may sometimes be 
tinted. With iron haematoxylin and eosin the spheres may be out- 
lined in black, or may be uniformly stained with eosin, the peripheral 
ball being deeply stained with the black of the iron haematoxylin 
in either case. With acid fuchsin, which stains ordinary nuclei 
brownish red and nucleoli brilliant red, the spheres are dull red and 
the peripheral balls brilliant red. With Flemming’s triple stain the 
peripheral balls of intensely staining material become pink, the 
spheres being outlined in purple. With Giemsa’s stain, which stains 
chromatin ruby red and nucleoli pale blue, the peripheral balls stain 
deep blue and the spheres stain in outline pale blue. 


It is not certain what the nature of these structures is. Since 
they are the only conspicuous inclusion within the inclusion bodies 
themselves, an understanding of them may help to solve the ques- 
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tion of the nature of the intracellular bodies. Somewhat similar 
structures have been described in the cytoplasm of nerve cells in 
rabies by Goodpasture (5), and intranuclearly in human smallpox 
by Calkins (i). 

Chondriosome content of intracellular body 

By a study of the chondriosome content of the body it was hoped 
that light could be thrown on some of the suggestions as to its nature* 
The numerous hypotheses advanced in the past to explain the intra- 
cellular body may be classified into four groups, (i) The body would 
be expected to have no chondriosomes in its mass if it were an ab- 
normal chloroplast, leucoplast, chromoplast, or elaioplast, normal 
or abnormal nuclear material, a colony of virus particles free of host 
cytoplasm, or an abnormal tannin vesicle. (2) It would be expected 
to contain a moderate number of chondriosomes if it were a parasitic 
organism, living host cell cytoplasm containing virus, or living host 
cell cytoplasm without immediate contact with virus. (3) It might 
be expected to vary in chondriosome content if it were dying host 
cell cytoplasm or dead cytoplasm. (4) It might be expected to be 
completely composed of chondriosome-like material if it were a pile 
of chondriosomes aggregated, or fused, and perhaps chemically 
changing. 

A typical lot of mosddc Hippeastrum tissue was fixed in Regaud’s 
fluid, sectioned and stained with a long iron haematoxylin method. 
The chondriosome content of the cells and of the intracellular bodies 
was examined in a set of 100 slides. 

The preparations consistently pointed to a definite conclusion. 
The intracellular bodies showed a moderate number of chondri- 
osomes well distributed through their substance, just as the host cell 
cytoplasm nearby showed its expected quota, also well distributed. 
A group of photographs of a single intracellular body at different 
optical levels is shown in fig. i, to demonstrate the uniformity of 
distribution of the chondriosomes in the mass of the body. The 
presence of a moderate number of well distributed chondriosomes in 
such a mass of material, in itself reacting like cy toplasm to all biologi- 
cal stains applied, is strong evidence for the view that the mass is 
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partly or wholly living cytoplasm, and is evidence aga,inst the opposing 
hypotheses which have been suggested. Of the possibilities, the three 
which are not opposed by this finding a,re: (i) that the body is a 
stage in the life cycle of a parasitic organism causing the disease; (2) 
that the body is a mass of host cell cytoplasm containing virus; or 
rO that the body is a mass of host cell cytoplasm not immediately 
associated with virus, although perhaps holding its form because of 

the stimulation given by the diseased condition. 

The hypotheses opposed by this finding of a normal number of 
well distributed chondriosomes within the intracellular body are also 
opposed individually by many small bits of evidence. Thus, for 
example, the probability that the body is not an abnormal elaioplast 
is indicated further by the fact that normal elaioplasts are found in 
the stems of mosaic and healthy plants alike, but no intergradmg 
forms occur. Between the three possibilities not opposed by the chon- 
driosome study no choice can be made at present, for no evidence 
is known to favor any one of them decisively. 


Summary 

I. A cytological study of the intracellular bodies characteristic 
of Eippeastrum mosaic disclosed the fact that no nuclear matena 
is to be found in the mass of the body, unless two types of structures 
should be so interpreted. These are (i) intensely staining dots not 
markedly different from others found outside the body m the fluid 
cytoplasm of the host cell; and (2) spheres containing deep-staimng, 
peripheral, single or rarely double balls. These spheres are vety 
definitely formed and easy to recognize. They were found also in the 
host cell cytoplasm in diseased plants, but not in that of healthy 
plants These are the only formed structures of distinctive appear- 
ance within the intracellular bodies associated with Eippeastrum 
mosaic. It has not been possible to identify them. , 

2 Chondriosomes were found within the intracellular o le 
moderate numbers, well distributed through the mass. This observa- 
tion is considered evidence for the view that the intracellular bo y 
in this particular disease consists of living cytoplasm. Whether the 
body represents a stage in a foreign organism, a mass of plant ceii 
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cytoplasm containing virus, or a mass of the plant cell cytoplasm 
not immediately in contact with virus but stimulated by the diseased 
condition, is not known. 

Boyce Thompson Institute POR Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III 

All photographs were taken with blue light from the magnesium arc, wave 
length 448.1 millimicrons. 

Fig. I.— Nucleus and adjacent intracellular body photographed at twelve 
different optical levels to show that the dotlike chondriosomes are distributed 
through mass of body and not merely on its surface; from mosaic Hippeastrum 
tissue fixed in Regaud’s fluid and stained with iron haematoxylin; nucleus at 
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1 ff IntraceUular body containing well distributed chondriosomes at right; two 
ptetids bdow^cWd body fivl%heres,Tnly ^one showmg in 

sphere-like structure; Xiooo. through epidermis of mosaic 
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ACCURACY IN QUANTITATIVE WORK WITH 
TOBACCO MOSAIC VIRUS' 

Fkancis 0 . Holmes 
(with THREE figures) 

It is often desirable, in working with the readily transferred 
virus of tobacco mosaic, to have some means of telling whether one 
sample of the infective juice is more infectious or less so than an- 
other. This has frequently been accomplished by inoculating from 
ten to fifty plants in one of the accepted ways of mechanically 
transmitting the disease, and then judging from the number of 
resulting infections which of the two sources contained the larger 
proportion of virus in a given volume. The accuracy of this pro- 
cedure is sufficient to allow a correct differentiation to be made 
between strong and weak samples of virus. Samples differing but 
slightly in strength can be differentiated and properly graded only 
by inoculating larger numbers of plants. 

A recent paper by McKinney® recommended a standard pro- 
cedure for quantitative studies. He emphasized the difficulty of 
growing large enough numbers of plants in the greenhouse space 
usually available. The methods described in the present paper allow 
quantitative work to be done with economy of space, convenience, 
and rapidity of manipulation while inoculating, and a high degree 
of accuracy. It is particularly important to know what accuracy 
may be expected in ejqieriments with viruses of known relative 
concentrations. With this information in hand the numbers of 
plants needed for proposed studies may be calculated. 

During the study of plant disease viruses by means of ultra- 
violet light photography, it was desired to know how many units 
of virus, if such exist, were to be found in the small volumes of 

' Contribution from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, New York. 

= McKinney, H. H., Quantitative and purification methods in virus studies. 
Jour, Agric. Research 35* 1927* 
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material Bepre^ 

“r wh"HXrs of plants te,nlred to prform given inocn- 
lation experiments could be estimated m advance. 

Procedure in making measurements 
Since large numbers of inoculations were to be made m order 




Fig. I.— Inoculating needles, described in text 

n Punctures made with black enamel insect pins, size 

found to ptoduc. wounds of 

of the inoculating instruments. The Sue P<>“y < 
trate the leaves with the slightest pressure. It is ^ot necess y 
touch the plants at any time with fingers or mstrumen s _ 

Stsea'pius actuaUy used to “ 

tTmosaic specimens or from extracted iu.“ .s * 

results. To obtain a fair percentage of mfections it is necess y 
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make about five pin pricks in each test plant. The work of transfer 
is therefore very greatly facilitated by using, instead of a single 
insect pin, a set of five pins bound in a temporary handle between 
two wooden pot labels (fig. i). Rapidity of inoculation and uni- 
formity of dose being thus combined, it is possible to make the 
required inoculations at the rate of 500 or more an hour. This 
method was found to be very satisfactory, and allowed many inter- 
esting experiments to be performed. Greenhouse space must be 
conserved if large numbers of determinations are to be made. The 
use of the simple inoculating apparatus just described makes it 
possible to utilize small tobacco plants. The wounds made by the 
pin prick inoculations into the leaf tissue are so small and heal so 
readily that even young plants are not held back by the introduc- 
tion of the inoculum. No dead tissue appears around the site of the 
inoculation, as happens sometimes with rougher methods. It has 
been suggested that such dead tissue may hold back part of the 
virus applied and prevent its entry, so that the clean healing under 
the circumstances seems favorable. 

In all of the experiments described in this paper, Turkish tobacco 
was used, because of the desirable shape of the plant for greenhouse 
studies, and because of its marked susceptibility to the niosaic 
disease. Its upright habit of growth and short leaves economize 
space. The tobacco plants were transferred to flats when they had 
a leaf spread of about one inch, and when well established were 
used for inoculation. The results can often be obtained before 
serious crowding begins, but crowding never caused trouble by the 
accidental transfer of the disease. Judicious care in handling plants 
and freedom from insects allow tobacco mosaic experiments to 
proceed with practically no contaminations. 

In fig. 2 are shown the types of plant used. The wooden flat at 
the left contains small plants which have just been transplanted to 
it. The middle flat shows plants established and ready for inocula- 
tion. The flat at the right contains plants already diseased and 
ready to be discarded. So many plants can be placed in a greenhouse 
bench, when they are thus planted in wooden flats, that the space 
requirement for performing extensive experiments in a quantitative 
way is reduced to a minimum. 
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Results in measuring known samples 
In order to know the errors involved in measuring the strengths 
of virus samples, experiments with definite strengths of virus were 
needed. A stock virus was therefore made by cutting 100 or more 
mosaic plants of Turkish tobacco into small pieces and expressing 
their juices into a glass bottle. The actual strength of this stock 
virus at any one moment was not known, but by measuring out one 
portion of this virus and mixing with it three portions of water, it is 
clear that a new sample of the virus is obtained, the total virus 
content of which, in a given volume, is one-fourth that of the original 

TABLE I* 


Reduction IN number or ineections in each set oe 50 test plants 

THROUGH USE OE KNOWN DILUTION 


Comparison op 

UNDILUTED VIRUS 
WITH 

Mean 

REDUCTION IN 
EACH SET OP SO 
TEST PLANTS 

P.E. SING. 

No. OP SETS 
COMPARED WITH 
UNDILUTED 
VIRUS 

P.E. MEAN 

Standard 

DEVIATION 

1:2 ...... 

3.7 

4.5 

20 

I.O 

6.5 

1:4.. 

7.5 

4.6 

24 

0.9 

6.7 

1:8 

II . 2 

3.3 

16 

0.8 

4.8 

1:16......... 

15.3 

S .3 

x6 

1.3 

7.4 

1:64 .... 

22.4 

2.2 

8 

0.8 

3 ' 3 : 


* For compactness in this table the m^n reductions are given. As an example of the original figures 
obtained in the experiments, there follow the paired observations on undiluted and diluted samples from 
which the values shown in the i:8 item above were calculated: 35”|9» 36-28, 28-12, 22-11, 11-4, 

20—11, II— 3, 42— 29, 29—19, 44—27, 27—21, 44—27, 27—20, 34— 28, 28-11. It will be noted that the reduction on 
dilution is independent of the strength of the undiluted sample, as is implied by the graph shown for these 
values in fig. 3. 

sample. As will be shown later, this new sample upon inoculation 
into test plants does not give a reading one-fourth that given by the 
original sample, although it contains only one-fourth as much virus 
per unit volume. The effectiveness of a dilution for purposes of 
inoculation is not reduced by the addition of water so rapidly as is 
the actual concentration. 

By adding water to the stock virus in other proportions, other 
definite dilutions may be obtained. A considerable number of such 
dilutions were prepared and all were promptly used for inoculation. 
Fifty inoculations require exactly five minutes. No great deteriora- 
tion would be expected in such short intervals, and the consistency 
of the readings indicates that deterioration did not interfere with 
the process. In measuring known dilutions 2500 plants were used. 
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When the results were tabulated, as shown in table I, it was found 
that dilution to one-half original strength causes on the average a 
drop of 3.7+ 1. o infections per set of 50 plants inoculated. This 
drop is independent of the strength of the original sample over the 
range studied. A dilution to one-fourth results in a decrease to the 

extent of 7.5 ±0.9; a dilution to one- 
eighth causes a decrease of 1 1.2 ±0.8; 
the still greater dilution to one-sixteenth 
results in lowering the reading by 
iS-3±i-3; and finally the dilution to 
one-sixty-fourth of the original strength 
causes a decrease in the number of in- 
fections amounting to 22.4+0.8 plants. 
A graph from which intermediate points 
may be read is shown in fig. 3. 

As will be noted from the graph, the 
character of this response to dilution is 
such that the original strength of the 
virus does not affect the numerical re- 
duction in infections resulting from the 
dilution. The numerical reduction due 
to dilution is dependent upon the degree 
of dilution, but not upon the strength of 
the sample taken for dilution. This 
makes it possible to use the informa- 
tion contained in the graph without the 
necessity for obtaining a virus of standard strength. With this in- 
formation in hand-, it is possible to calculate at any time the 
number of plants required to perform a given experiment in which 
it may be desired to differentiate between two viruses of moder- 
ately different strengths, or in which it may be necessary to com- 
pare two viruses with accuracy. If no limit to the number of plants 
available existed, it would be possible to obtain any desired degree 
of accuracy. Future improvements in technique may make it pos- 
sible to determine virus concentrations as accurately as bacterial 
numbers may be estimated or chemical concentrations may be 
calculated from quantitative analyses. 


g l-A 

3 


/ EFFECT 

OF KNOWN DILUTIONS 
ON READINGS 


5 to 15 20 25 

REDUCTION IN READING 

Fig. 3. — Graph showing ef- 
fect of reducing virus strength 
by diiution; reduction in read- 
ing due to diiution is expressed 
in terms of average difference 
in number of infections result- 
ing when undiluted and diluted 
samples are used, each in a set 
of so test plants. 
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For the present it seems necessary to be satisfied with a degree of 
accuracy demanding only a few hundred seedling plants. Table II 
shows the number of plants required to determine with good odds 
for significance the order of concentration of samples of virus of 
various strengths. Thus to distinguish with fair certainty between 
an undiluted sample and one a sixty-fourth as strong, some 30 plants 
are needed for each of the two samples in the comparison. If the 
difference between the two samples is but one to sixteen, 60 plants 
are required. If the difference is one to eight, 120 plants will suffice. 
If one to four, 240 plants must be used. If one to two, 1350 plants 


TABLE n 

Numbers of plants required to detect moderate dilutions 


r C.O.XP.E. sing. 1 

* Average of P.E. sing, of difference between 
two dilutions =4.0 (see table I)* 
C.O.XP.E. sing. = 3.9X4-o=i5.6 

LAllowable deviationJ 
C.O. for odds of 100:1 — 3.9 

To compare undiluted 
virus with 

Numbers required for each dilution; to be 
compared with same number from undilut- 
ed sample 

1:2 

(15.6) 2-^(3)* -27 sets or 1350 plants 
(i5:6)“-r(7)* = 4.8 sets or 240 plants 

(15.6) 24- (10)® = 2,4 sets or 120 plants 

(15 . 6) 2-r (14)*= 1 . 2 sets or 60 plants 

(15. 6) 24- (20)2= 0.6 sets or 30 plants 

1:4.... 

1:8. . 

1:16 

1:64 


* The probable errors of single observations as listed in table I are so nearly equal, 
and have in themselves so large a probable error, that in calculating the numbers of plants 
required for experiments their average is used. 


will be essential for the high degree of certainty implied by the 
odds of 100:1 that the difference observed is significant. It seems 
worth while to use these large numbers of plants since the labor 
involved is not great. The greenhouse space demanded is moderate 
compared with that often used in inaccurately determining virus 
strengths on smaller numbers of large plants. The equipment needed 
for the experiments is simple, being new insect pins for each experi- 
ment and a few wooden pot labels. 

The formula by means of which table II was constructed may 
be of interest to some, since it is necessary in detemaining for any 
new experiment the numbers of test plants to be used. It is: 

N = frf — 1 . In this formula N stands for the number 

LLimitmg deviationJ 
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of plants to be used in the experiment contemplated; C.O. signifies 
the coefiicient of odds corresponding to the degree of certainty 
desired (see Pearl and Miners for complete table; 3.9 may be 
inserted here in the formula if odds of 100:1 for a significant result 
will be satisfactory) ; P.E. sing, stands for the probable error of a 
single comparison; limiting deviation is to be replaced in the formula 
by the figure representing the allowable error beyond which the set 
of readings must not go in the experiment to be performed, lest the 
significance of the results be impaired. 

Some applications of the method 

Effect of storage on samples of plant 

JUICE CONTAINING virus 

It is evident that, since the error of experiments can be known 
accurately and adjusted within desired limits, many interesting 
questions can be answered, using enough plants in each case to 
obtain trustworthy results. Viruses from different sources may be 
graded accurately according to their initial concentrations, meth- 
ods of preserving viruses may be compared as to their efliciency, and 
treatments with chemicals may be interpreted in the light of their 
exact effects. One very interesting and practical problem concerns 
ways of storing virus so as to have as slow a change in strength as 
possible. The practical importance of the matter comes from the 
need for some method of holding a given virus from season to 
season in order that experiments made at different times may be 
comparable. For example, it is desirable to know whether suscepti- 
bility of host plants differs with the change from summer to winter 
growing conditions, as some have suspected. This problem cannot 
fully be solved until some fixed reference point, such as a stable 
stock of virus, has been secured. It has long been known that to- 
bacco mosaic virus allowed to stand in a bottle in the laboratory 
remains infectious for years. The question has never been answered, 
however, as to how rapidly the virus may lose strength at first. 
Most observers have noted diminished potency after long standing. 

A rather extensive experiment was performed as follows. A 

3 Pearl, R., and Miner, J. R., A table for estimating the probable significance of 
statistical constants. Maine Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 226. 1914. 
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quantity of fresh virus, amounting to some 300 cc., was divided 
into two lots. One-half was stored in a glass bottle on the laboratory 
desk at approximately 22° C.; the other half was stored in a room 
kept below the freezing point. Before the latter sample was frozen 
it was poured into tubes. One-half of these tubes were allowed to 
stand frozen, the other half were melted and refrozen ten times. 
Each time the virus was poured from tube to tube in such a way 
that the clear ice of high melting point was gradually separated from 
the brown mother liquor of low melting point, and this in turn from 
the green sediment which contained all the solid debris. 

Tests with virus kept at room teiuperature 

The first test of the fresh virus was made at once upon the 
collection of the juice. Five flats, each of 50 plants, were used for a 
series of small dilutions of this juice, the same dilution series being 
used throughout the course of this whole experiment, so that the 
total readings from the series could be compared each time with 
other totals. As soon as this set of five flats had been inoculated, a 
second series exactly duplicating it was arranged. Thus inoculations 
on 500 plants, contained in ten fl^s, were made with the fresh 
virus. As will be seen in table III, whi6h records the results of this 
experiment, the first series of five flats used for this fresh virus gave 
a total of 1 17 infections. The duplicate series gave 140. The average 
number of infections per set of 50 plants over the whole series was 
therefore 25.7 plants. 

When the virus had stood at laboratory temperature for 24 
hours a second similarly arranged test was made. Five hundred 
plants were again inoculated in exactly the same way, but with tlie 
one-day old virus. It was found that the number of infections had 
greatly changed, and that the two duplicate series agreed through- 
out in giving evidence of a decrease in strength. In five sets 50 
infections had appeared. In the duplicate five sets 51 infections 
were found. The average number of infections per set of 50 plants 
-was 10. 1 p lan ts, a much smaller result than was recorded for the 
fresh virus. If the fresh virus concentration be taken as 100 per cent, 
then it will be noted by reference to fig. 3, which represents the 
decrease due to dilution, that this one-day old virus acted as a 6 
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per cent suspension would be expected to do. If the reader desires 
to inquire into the accuracy of the duplicate series it will be possible 
to do so, using 4.0 for the probable error of a single comparison as 
shown in table II. 

Before considering the behavior of this stored virus sample 
upon further aging, it must be mentioned that this experiment 
when repeated gives changed results according to the bacterial 
flora present and developing in the sample, and that this particular 


TABLE III 

Effect of aging on extracted virus at 22® C.*** 



t/i 

, 

0 

H 

< 

Observations on series of 

DILUTIONS 



Strength inter- 
preted IN TERMS 
OF ORIGINAL 

(percentage) 

Virus 

W A 

SiS 

hS 

Undi-- 

luted 

1:4 

1:8 

1:16 

1:64 

■ IS 
& 

8 

M 

< 

Fresli. ............ 

fi.... 

35 

36 

29 

36 

29 

28 

16 

28 

8 

117 




[2. . . . 

12 

140 

25.7 

100 

One day old 

fi.... 

22 

II 

II 

2 

8 

; ' 4 ' 

50 

10. 1 



\2.. . . . 

, 20 

9 

II 

3 

: ■ 51 

6 

One week old. . . 

Jl . . . . 

\2:. 

42 

■ 44 ' , ' 

41 

36 

29 

■27; i 

35 

36 ' 

19 

■21 , ■, 

166 

164 

33*0 

400 

Two weeks old .... 

Prr- 
[2 , . . . 

,,44 

' 34 :' 

43 

38 

27 

28 

22 

30 

20 , 

' II '■ 

iSd 

141 

29.7 

210 

One month old. . , . 

Ji... . 
\2 . . . . 

II '. 

. .11 : 

6 

' 7 ■ ■ 

9 

5 

3 

3 

■'2 

6 

31 ''' 

31 

6.2 

2 


^ The individual readings were made on a set of $0 test plants each time. 


case is being recorded to indicate the actual findings in one instance. 
It is on the whole a good illustration of what happens to a virus at 
room temperature. Following the inoculations at, the end of the 
first day a bacterial fermentation took place in the virus sample. 
Bubbles of gas rose through the liquid, and an odor like that of a 
fresh hay infusion was noted. This fermentation may have broken 
up solid particles in the suspension, thus liberating virus. What- 
ever its mode of action, a change in virus concentration was very 
evident when inoculations were again made at the dose of a week. 
The first five sets of 50 plants, each inoculated in this seven-day 
sample, gave altogether 166 infections. The accompanying series 
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of five additional sets gave 164 infections. The samples for the 
duplicate series were all prepared independently, no one being made 
from another, but all from the undiluted stock bottle by the process 
of pipetting out known quantities of the virus and of water. The 
average number of infections per set for this one week test was 33.0 
plants. This corresponds to the reading which would have been 
given by a sample four times as strong as the original. At the end 
of another week, fourteen days from the time when the fresh virus 
was tested, a new examination was made of the state of preservation 
of the virus, and it was found that two readings, 156 and 141, corre- 
sponding to the totals given before, were obtained. The average 
number of infections per set of 50 plants was therefore 29.7 plants. 
This indicated a strength still double that of the original, but lower 
than had been recorded at the end of the first week. 

At the end of one month of storage the sample was again tested 
in the same way. The first 250 test plants gave 31 takes, the second 
21 takes. It appeared then that a rather low level had been reached, 
the average number of infections per set of 50 plants being 5.2, and 
the strength of virus indicated being approximately 2 per cent of the 
original concentration. A subsequent test after four months indi- 
cated that a slow decrease had continued to take place. It must 
be remembered that this loss of 98 per cent of the strength after 
some weeks of standing does not mean that the virus would be con- 
sidered very weak under some conditions, for when heavy inocula- 
tions are made as a regular practice, it is customary to dilute fresh 
viruses with water to such an extent that much weaker suspensions 
than this are obtained. It is possible to have 100 per cent of in- 
fections result from the use of these weak samples, because a large 
quantity of the virus is applied to the cut surfaces of the leaves. In 
many experiments, however, the loss of a large part of the virus 
strength is to be avoided, and in such work the results of this ex- 
periment indicate that speed of operation is a desirable feature. 

Tests with erozen virus 

At the end of a month and a half the sample of the original virus 
which had been frozen was melted and tested. It appeared that it 
had not lost as much of its strength as had the room temperature 
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Siimpic. It liiid lust apiiruximutely S5 pt-r cent of its effectiveness, 
however, as judged l)y comparisats with the rlilutiun eluirt. In the 
test which dotermined this, the average miniher <tf infections per 
set of 50 plants throughout the same series of dilutions as was 
reported in tuljle ill for the room temperature sample was 15.2, 
a reading lower than that given in the earliest test for the fresh 
virus by 10.5 plants. It is this difference which indicates the amount 
of loss due to the long slantiing while frozen. It will he seen, there- 
fore, that the virus stored at nwnr temperature was reduced to 
2 per cent of its original strength in a month; that which was stored 
frozen retained 15 per cent of its strength as long as one and a half 
months. 

When tests were made on the frozen fractions, which had been 
secured by thawing and ixuiring in such a way that one appeared to 
be clear ice water, one a deep brown low m(^lting-]X)int solution, 
and the third a ma.ss of green debris .suspended in a little fluid, it 
was found that the bulky ice fraction and the smaller debris-con- 
taining fraction had lost very little more of their strength than had 
been lost by the whole virus. At the same time the brown fraction 
had increased significantly in strength. Apparently the virus had 
been frozen out of the clear ice to a slight extent, and had followed 
the pigments and dissolved salts into the small volume of the low 
melting point fraction. Further W'ork will he necessary before an 
unchanging vims can be secured by any method of storage. These 
experiments, illustrating the extent of the changes which may take 
place when a virus stands in a glass receptacle for some weeks, at 
least indicate that a virus does not retain all of its strength over 
long periods of time. 

Green and yellow areas oe mottled leaves 

It is known that mottled leaves contain virus in the yellow 
areas and also in their apparently green areas. A careful examina- 
tion of the green areas shows that they are sometimes invaded by 
yellowish patches, and that mistakes may arise in taking them all 
to be representative of the purest green areas available on green and 
yellow leaves. Preliminary tests showed that by loading the 
insect pin inoculating instmments with juice by sticking them 
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directly into tissues to be investigated and then into the leaves of 
healthy test plants, a great difference could be observed in yellow 
and green areas respectively as sources of vims. While the experi- 
ment recorded below does not show that the green areas are free 
from vims, it does show with certainty that the green areas are 
poor sources of virus as compared with the yellow areas immediately 
adjacent to them. In each of the ten parts of the experiment here 
described a single well marked leaf was taken, and examined first 


TABLE IV 

Green vs. yellow areas of single mottled leaves as 

VIRUS SOURCES 


Leaf no. 

Yellow 

AREA 

Green 

AREA 

Difeerence in 

READING 

Deviation 

FROM MEAN 

Deviation 

SQUARED 

I 

30 

II 

19 

1.2 

1.4 

2 

16 

6 

10 

7 .S 

1 61.5 

3 

21 

0 

21 

3*2 

10. 0 

4 

33 

2 

31 

13.2 

174.0 

5....... 

28 

6 

22 

4.2 

17.6' 

6 

21 

I 

20 

2.2 

4 • 8 

7....... 

29 

5 

24 

6.2 

38.4 

8 

12 

2 

10 

7.8 

60.8 

9 

12 

I 

II 

6.8 

46.2 

10 

12 

2 

10 

7.8 

60.8 




Meaii=i7.8 


Sum =476 


476 ^ „ 17.8 „ 10 Each reading was made on 

o-=^-=:6.9 ^==-^—=2.58 * ^ . 

10 6.9 50 test plants. 

Odds for significance 10,000:1; odds that yellow area is at least eight times as 

strong a source of virus as green area about 100:1. 


by making transfers to 50 plants from the green areas, then by 
making similar transfers from yellow areas to an equal number of 
plants. The leaves were not chosen as comparable, but merely as 
having well marked patterns. The yellow area readings are not 
all of the same order of magnitude, as will be noted in table IV, 
where they are summarized, but the difference between the yellow 
area on a leaf and the green area on the same leaf is consistently 
large, and always in favor of the thin yellow tissue as the better 
source of infective material. 

The number of infections from the yellow areas was 17.8 higher 
on the average per set of 50 test plants than the number of infections 
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from the green areas. By reference to the dilution chart it will be 
noted that this corresponds to the difference as virus source between 
an undiluted and a i : 28 virus. The odds that the average difference 
of 17.8 represents a real difference between the two sources are 
very high, approximately 10,000:1. It appears, therefore, that ^n 
mottled leaves the virus distribution is indicated by the yellow pat- 
tern. It is known that leaves below the mottled ones on a plant are 
not free of virus after the plant has been infected for a long time, 
even though they are green. They may contain virus in almost as 
great a concentration as that in the yellow portions^ of mottled 
leaves, yet some may be almost free of virus, depending on t eir 
previous history and their position on the plant, as will be seen from 
the following account. 


Spread or virus nsr inoculated plants 

By inoculating a series of similar plants near their growing 
points, and then examining their leaves from time to time by making 
large numbers of transfers to healthy test plants, it was Possible to 
assemble the data summarized in table V. This t^le shows tha 
the green leaves above the point of inoculation quickly built up a 
concentration of virus comparable with that found in the yellow 
areas of mottled leaves, but that the green leaves below the point 
of inoculation remained for many days free of virus, later possessing 
a considerable amount. From the time of the appearance of the 
earliest symptoms, it is evident from the large numbers of infections 
secured in surveying leaves above the point of inoculation, that 
virus was present in the upper part of the plant. Only the column 
marked “developing leaf” has to do with leaves which show clearing 
of veins or mottling. The inoculated leaves never showed symptoms, 
vet they came to contain large amounts of virus. It seems necessary 
to assume from these figures that the larger part of the virus present 
in these green leaves below the mottled ones, but above the pom 
of inoculation, was formed in them, and was not due to a ac war 
flow from the developing leaves, because the original poi^t o mocu 
lation marked the limit of the virus-containing leaves. t e v 
should flow back down the plant in quantity , it would not e e 
pected to stop at the inoculated leaf. Yet virus was found, from the 
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time of the appearance of the earliest symptoms until the end of 
three weeks from the time of inoculation, to be present in large 
amounts in the inoculated leaf and those above it, and to be absent 
from the leaves immediately below. The later development of virus 
in the lower leaves must indicate a migration of at least a small 
amount of virus backward down the plant. 

TABLE V 


Survey eor spread of virus* 



Lowest 

GREEN 

LEAP 

Intermedi- 
ate LEAP 
(below) 

Originally I 

INOCULATED ! 
LEAP 

Intermedi- 
ate LEAF 
(ABOVE) 

Devee.opi.ng 

LEAF 

Examined at: 

Inoculated when 8 inches high 






Clearing of veins 

0 

0 

29 

4.5 

42 

First mottling 

I 

0 

25- 

45 ... 

■39 

Three weeks 

0 

0 

32 

37 

3 d 

Four weeks 

49 

47 

42 

46 

5 

Five weeks. 

10 

29 

40 

42 

40 


Inoculated when i inch high 

One week. 



11 

30 

24 

Two weeks. 



28 

38 

42 

Three weeks 



35 

48 

43 

Four weeks. 



45 

39 ' 

43 

Five weeks 



33 

44 

44 


Each number in the table here given represents the results of the inoculation of so te,st plants. The 
exact reading should not be considered important, since there is some variation when as few a.s 50 phints 
are used in each test. The groups of figures are consistent enough, however, to show the trend of virus 
concentration in the leaves in each position considered. 

It seems necessary to conclude that the virus may develop and 
come to high concentration in leaves which appear very different, 
some being green, others mottled; and that mottling is not so much 
an indicator of the presence of virus as it is an indication that virus 
was present at the time the leaf developed. More careful studies 
will be made later. This survey indicates in a general way the be- 
havior of the virus as it spreads through the plant. In addition to 
the points of theoretical interest involved, the survey throws 
some light on the length of time plants should stand infected before 
their leaves are used as sources of virus. It is hoped that the account 
here given of the method used for obtaining concentration readings 
on tobacco mosaic virus may be of value to other investigators who 
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would like to know the strengths of the viruses with which they 
may work, and what degree of reliance may be placed on readings 
of such strengths. 

Summary 

1. A method of inoculating test plants with small, uniform doses 
of tobacco mosaic virus is described. The object of the method is 
to lessen the mechanical difficulties usually met with in the attempt 
to obtain reliable quantitative results. By the use of small plants, 
inoculated by pricks of insect pins held in a convenient handle, very 
large numbers of test inoculations may be performed with economy 
of time and effort, and with a minimum of greenhouse space and 
practically no danger of contamination from handling. 

2. It is shown that dilution to a given extent causes a decrease 
in infections when inoculations are made into test plants, and that 
this decrease is not dependent upon the original concentration of 
the virus, but only upon the percentage dilution in the range studied. 
Charts and a graph are given so that the results with known dilu- 
tions may be available for grading unknown samples of virus. It 
is shown that the numbers of plants required for significant results 
in proposed experiments may be predicted. 

3. Experiments are described showing that by the use of such 
methods it can be demonstrated that virus tends to die off rather 
rapidly in storage at 22° C., more slowly but still considerably when 
frozen; that the yellow areas of mottled leaves are much better 
sources of virus than the adjacent green areas of the same leaves; 
that green leaves above the point of inoculation may quickly become 
strong sources of virus, yet apparently similar green leaves immedi- 
ately below the point of inoculation remain free of virus for some 
weeks, later becoming effective sources of virus. 

Boyce Thompson Institute eoe Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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EFFECT OF PEAT MOSS AND SAND ON ROOTING 
RESPONSE OF CUTTINGS^ 

A. E. Hitchcock 

(with plates v-vii and five figures) 

Introduction 

Studies relating to growth responses in plants have been con- 
ducted by numerous investigators over a period of many years. As 
a result of these investigations, many fundamental facts have been 
established regarding relationships between the plant and its en- 
vironment. Similar relationships, however, have not been estab- 
lished for cuttings. For example, it is not known definitely to what 
extent external factors in a rooting medium may modify the tend- 
ency to initiation and growth of roots by cuttings. The fact that 
sand has been universally employed as a medium in which to root 
cuttings indicates that it has been generally thought that aeration 
and aseptic conditions are more important for the production of 
roots by cuttings than nutrient elements such as are present in 
soil. 

McCalltim (14) attempted to prove that environmental influences 
cannot be regarded as directly causing the adventitious formation 
of roots or shoots. Light, gravity, and moisture were tested. Por- 
tions of the cutting were exposed to partially or completely saturated 
atmospheres as well as to water. Phaseolus muUijlorus was mainly 
used for these experiments, although it was stated that SaUx,Heli- 
anthus, Taraxacum, and Tolmiea responded in essentially the same 
manner. McCallum concluded that regeneration of roots and shoots 
is determined by the same internal factors which control the devel- 
opment of dormant buds. He regarded regeneration as inseparable 
from growth, and much of his work was concerned with the develop- 

^Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, N.Y., published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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ment of dormant shoot buds. His results do not adequately present 
or characterize the effect of external conditions on rooting response 
in a solid medium. So far as polarity is concerned, McCallum con- 
firmed the work of Vochting. 

VocHTiNG (24) considered polarity of roots and shoots to be due 
mainly to properties inherent in living matter, although he states 
that light and moisture may have modifying effects. These conclu- 
sions reaffirm the results obtained in earlier experiments. His results 
show, in addition, that the roots from cuttings in sand were more 
numerous, larger in diameter, and longer than those from similar 
cuttings placed in water. 

CxjRTis (7) reported stimulation of root growth as a result of 
certain chemical treatments of cuttings prior to their placement in 
sand. The greatest stimulatory effect on root growth was produced 
by the use of a 1-2 per cent solution of potassium permanganate. 
Consistent results were obtained for this treatment in many tests 
on Ligustrum ovalifolium. Increased growth was not obtained, how- 
ever, when the chemical was added to the rooting medium. Crone’s 
and Knop’s nutrient solutions in concentrations of o.oi, o.io, and 
0.50 per cent were found to be injurious to hard wood cuttings of 
Ligustrum ovalifolium. 

Small (19) tested the effect of adding dilute acetic acid 
(i :io,ooo) to coconut fiber and to soil, and reported an increased per- 
centage of rooting, or a reduction in time required for rooting, for all 
treated lots of cuttings as compared with the untreated ones. This 
treatment was found to be favorable for many varieties of cuttings. 
On the other hand, Vierheller (23) failed to improve the rooting of 
apple cuttings when Small’s acid treatment was used, Phillips 
(17) likewise obtained no marked improvement in rooting when 
dilute solutions of acetic acid were added to sand, to soil, or to a 
synthetic leaf mold, in which cuttings of Ocotea bullata were placed. 
It would appear from these results that all kinds of cuttings will 
not respond in the same way to a given chemical modification of 
the rooting medium. Phillips found, however, that when etiolated 
shoots of Ocotea were used for cuttings instead of normal shoots, a 
more favorable rooting response was obtained. Tests in sand, clay, 
and synthetic leaf mold gave, in the order named, 30, 20, and 18 
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per cent rooting as compared with 6 per cent for the best lot of cut- 
tings made from normal shoots. The physiological condition of the 
material selected for cuttings, therefore, is seen to be of considerable 
importance when comparing their ability to root in different media. 

Zimmerman (25) stated that peat moss was a good medium in 
which to root Ilex^ Delaware grape, and some Viburnum cuttings. 
The last usually rooted at the base in sand, whereas in a peat moss 
medium rooting took place all along the portion of the stem which 
was buried. It was suggested that peat moss may contain stimu- 
lating substances which cause this specific response. The same work- 
er also pointed out that favorable results might be expected with 
mixtures of peat moss and sand. These mixtures, it was stated, 
would hold water better than sand, and some benefit might be ex- 
pected from the presence of peat moss. 

Smith (20) reported on the relation of acidity of the medium 
and root production in Coleus, Although Coleus cuttings rooted very 
readily in coconut fiber (pH 4. 5-4.7), it was found that in a series 
of acid-alkali solutions ranging from pH 4.0 to 9.0, best rooting oc- 
curred at pH 7.0. In these solutions there appeared to be a direct 
relation between pH value and rooting response, if the dry weight 
of roots per gram of top dry matter was taken as the criterion of 
growth. Smith inferred that the favorable rooting in acid coconut 
fiber was due to the efficient aeration provided by this medium. This 
conclusion was arrived at from the fact that the bases of cuttings 
in the fiber gave an immediate fat test with Sudan III, in contrast 
to a practically negative test for cuttings rooted in solutions. The 
presence of fatty substances at the base of the cutting was regarded 
as due to a plentiful supply of oxygen. 

A preliminary report has been published on variation in rooting 
response of cuttings placed in media of different pH values (10), 
It was pointed out that Azalea amoena cuttings rooted well in natu- 
ral peat moss, but rooted poorly in sand and in neutral peat moss. 
Cuttings of California privet gave the opposite response in these 
media. In a mixture composed of equal parts of peat moss and sand, 
both Azalea and privet rooted exceptionally well, indicating that 
such a mixture might prove favorable for many varieties of cuttings 
which root poorly in either peat moss or in sand. 
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Knight and Witt (12) found that for rooting plum cuttings 
sand was more suitable than mixtures of coconut fiber and loam, 
loam and sand, or coconut fiber and sand. In these mixtures there 
was considerable variation in rooting for the four varieties tested, 
but in only one case was the percentage of rooting as high as that 
in sand. 

The published data show clearly that root production by cut- 
tings of one variety may be very different from that by cuttings of 
another variety, when both are placed in the same medium. Only 
a few varieties have been tested by any single worker, however, and 
comparable data by different workers are available for only a very 
small number of plant forms. It is evident, then, that before any 
generalizations can be made regarding the conditions which should 
obtain in a rooting medium in order to give favorable rooting, many 
different kinds of plants must be tested. Owing to the need for more 
specific information relating to this general subject, an experimental 
study of vegetative propagation was begun in 1925 at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research in Yonkers, New York. The 
purpose of this project is to determine, so far as possible, the im- 
portant factors concerned in propagating plants vegetatively. Many 
phases of the project are now being studied. This paper reports the 
findings relating to the effect of peat moss and , sand on rooting re- 
sponse of stem cuttings. 

An attempt has been made by the writer to cover a wide range 
of plant types in making these media tests of cuttings. In the ex- 
periments reported 91 varieties of plants, including 46 genera, were 
used. In addition to obtaining data on differences in rooting re- 
sponse for many varieties of cuttings, an attempt has been made to 
determine to what extent the acid reaction of peat moss is concerned 
in producing favorable or unfavorable conditions for root produc- 
tion. The results here recorded are based on work which was done 
over a period of three years. 

Materials and methods 

Peat moss, sand, and mixtures of these two constituted the media 
used in the experiments.^ Due to the marked contrast in their physi- 

* Granulated peat moss was obtained from Atkins and Durbrow, New York City. 
Sand was obtained from the Yonkers Builders Supply Co., Yonkers, N.Y. The sand is 
reported to come from Cow Bay, Long Island, N.Y. 
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cal and chemical properties, as shown in table I, peat moss and sand 
afford unusually good means for obtaining widely divergent con- 
ditions without at the same time introducing more than sets 
of substratum complexes. 

Other phases of the work have shown that the capacity of cut- 
tings to form roots is dependent to some extent upon the age of the 
wood, season taken, activity of growth, and the amount of leaf sur- 
face left on the cutting. These factors were accordingly taken into 
consideration when selecting material for the experiments. All leafy 
cuttings were brought into a turgid state, before placement in the 
rooting medium, by soaking in water for a few minutes or longer if 
necessary. In the greenhouse, pots were used in most cases to hold 


TABLE I 

Properties op peat moss compared with those of building sand 


Property 

Peat moss 

Sanb 

Reaction (pH value) 

3-6 

1000* 

Sphagnum bogs 

99 per cent 
Finely fibrous 
i 5 t 

7.0+ 

20 

Rock strata 
Negligible 
Coarse crystalline 
162 

Wt. of water in gm. held by 100 gm. dry 
weight peat moss 

Origin 

Organic matter content. 

Texture 

Weight in gm. of 100 cc. (air-dry) 


* Dachnowski gives a value of 1635.5. 

t The moisture content of peat moss in the bale will vary greatly according to the humidity con- 
ditions under which it is stored. 


the media; outside in the cold frames, cuttings were placed in beds 
of media protected by an overhead slat shade, no sash being used. 

Since sand dries out readily when not covered by sash, an auto- 
irrigator was used in some of the experiments to provide the rooting 
medium with a higher and a more nearly constant moisture supply. 
The auto-irrigator consisted of a small clay pot placed inside of a 
larger pot, with sand or other media between the walls of the two 
pots. By keeping a supply of water in the smaller pot, the medium 
was assured of a continuous and a comparatively constant moisture 
supply. It was necessary for this purpose to select pots which lost 
water readily. 

All hydrogen-ion measurements were made with a quinhydrone 
electrode apparatus of a type devised by W. J. Youden, of the Boyce 
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Thompson Institute for Plant Research. Samples of the media were 
prepared by adding a sufi&cient amount of tap water to produce a 
few cubic centimeters of free liquid. These were allowed to stand 
overnight in stoppered flasks. A portion of the sample was then 
transferred to the electrode chamber by means of a small porcelain 
spoon. The sample thus measured, in the case of peat moss, was of 
the consistency of mush. Tap water was used, since preliminary 
tests showed there was no difference between the values obtained 
for samples made up with tap water and those made up with dis- 
tilled water. Gn duplicate samples of standard buffer solutions the 
accuracy of the particular quinhy drone apparatus used by the writ- 
er was found to be within pH 0.03. When checked with a standard 
hydrogen apparatus, the agreement was within pH 0.03. A stand- 
ard calomel half-cell was always used in making the measurements 
with the quinhydrone apparatus. 

The reasons for using a heavy suspension of peat moss rather 
than an extract are explained in connection with the results show- 
ing the buffer capacity of peat moss. A heavy suspension appears 
to be more representative of the actual conditions in the rooting 
medium. Although Olsen and Linderstrjz^m-Lang (16) found a fil- 
trate from soil samples to be less variable than a suspension, they 
recommend using a minimum of water in making up samples for 
hydrogen-ion determinations. Domontovitsch (9) found that many 
plant juices give the same pH values regardless of whether or not 
the suspended particles were removed. Tomato leaves, however, 
gave higher pH values when the centrifuged extract was used than 
when the original extract was used. In comparing the hydrogen 
electrode with the quinhydrone electrode for measuring the pH val- 
ues of plant juices, Domontovitsch found reasonably good agree- 
ment except for turnip and onion, in which cases there were appre- 
ciable differences in the readings. 

Bray (3) found that if the particles of a soil suspension were 
agitated by blowing in hydrogen gas from the bottom of the elec- 
trode chamber, the pH value was different from that obtained when 
the particles were allowed to settle out in the bottom of the vessel. 
These recent investigations have been particularly concerned with 
the part which solid materials play in affecting the measurement of 
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hydrogen-ions by the electrometric method. The tendency appears 
to be toward the use of suspensions rather than filtrates or extracts. 

The time at which a reading should be taken after the quinhy- 
drone is added to the sample will no doubt vary according to the 
type of material being tested. This applies particularly to suspen- 
sions. Cruz (6) took readings at the end of one minute. Snyder 
(21) recommends from one-half to one minute for taking readings 
of the pH. Neither states why these time periods were chosen. As 
will be shown by the results obtained for buffer tests, an immediate 
equilibrium is not reached when quinhydrone is added to a heavy 
suspension of peat moss. 

Experimental results 

A general classification of rooting response for 96 varieties of 
cuttings is given in table II. Experiments recorded in tables III, IV, 
and V show the degree of rooting which was characteristic for each 
of the three groups listed in table III. 

Experiment i (table III) shows that Azalea amoena cuttings 
rooted readily in natural peat moss and in a mixture of peat moss 
and sand, but that in neutral sand, neutral peat moss, and in a mix- 
ture of sand and neutral peat moss much poorer rooting was ob- 
tained. Eleven other experiments with Azalea amoena gave essen- 
tially the same results. Experiment 2 (table III) is mentioned pri- 
marily to show that neutral peat moss which has been previously 
used has different effects from those of a freshly prepared lot of the 
same material. Although Azalea ledifolia (indica alba) does not root 
so readily or so uniformly as Azalea amoena, the relative differences 
in the amount of roots formed in different media were found to be 
essentially the same. The difference in the size of the root systems 
for Azalea amoena cuttings rooted in peat moss and those rooted 
in sand is shown in figs. 1,2. Uniformity of rooting in peat moss and 
lack of uniformity in sand are also evident in the same figures. 

Prunus glandulosa rooted poorly in peat moss, exhibiting an in- 
jury similar to that of privet cuttings in the same medium. Excel- 
lent root systems were produced in sand, however, and in a mixture 
of sand and peat moss. These results are recorded in table IV (ex- 
periments 5 and 6). The results recorded for experiment $ are also 


Classification of varieties of guttings according to rooting response in peat moss and sand 
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Typical ROOTING response for cuttings of varieties listed in Group I 
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shown in fig. 3. It is important to note that the best rooting of al- 
mond cuttings was obtained in neutral peat moss and in the mixture 
of sand and neutral peat moss. 

Five varieties of cuttings listed under group II (table II) rooted 
poorest in peat moss, only slightly better in a mixture of sand and 
peat moss, and exceptionally well in sand. These varieties were 
Deutzia gracilis, Prunus iomentosa, Daphne cneorum, Ligustruni 
japonicum, and Syringa vulgaris. All other cuttings in group II 
rooted fully as well in a mixture of sand and peat moss as they did 
in sand. 

Cuttings listed in group III rooted readily in both peat moss 
and in sand, although in most cases the best rooting occurred in a 

T.4BLE VI 

Variation in pH value oe centrifuged peat moss 

EXTRACT DUE TO DIFFERENT METHODS OF RINSING 
ELECTRODE AND ELECTRODE CHAMBER 


Rinsed WITH running tap 
WATER (duplicate LOTS) 

Rinsed 

WITH TEST 
SOLUTION 

No RINSING 

Rinsed with 

DISTILLED 

WATER 

4.36 

4.22 

3-99 

3-94 

3-94 

4-51 

4.49 

3*94 

3-94 

3.94 

4.65 

4.49 

3-94 

3-94 

3-94 

4.41 

4-65 

3*94 j 

3-94 

3-94 


mixture of sand and peat moss. Examples of this type are given in 
table VI. Ten other experiments with Coleus showed that in neutral 
peat moss by far the largest root systems were produced. For Coleus 
cuttings it was immaterial whether peat moss was neutralized by 
adding calcium carbonate, a calcium carbide waste product, an as- 
bestos product, or by leaching with tap water. 

A few experiments were conducted for the purpose of determin- 
ing the effect of the medium on root growth after the roots had ap- 
peared. The results for mint cuttings are given in fig. 4. Similar 
results were obtained for Coleus, except that in this case the cuttings 
were not so sensitive to peat moss before being transferred. The 
check lots of cuttings were removed from the medium and replaced 
at the same time that duplicate lots were transferred from one kind 
of medium to another. These results show that the rate of root 
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growth in Coleus and mint cuttings is retarded by natural peat moss 
and accelerated by neutral peat moss. 

Results of tests in which an auto-irrigator was used to supply 
moisture showed that root production could be improved by this 



Fig. 7. — Equilibrium relations in electrode chamber for heavy suspension of peat 
moss, showing change in pH value with time at which readings were taken. 


method, especially under conditions of high light intensity. The fol- 
lowing cuttings were subjected to the auto-irrigator treatment: 
privet (3 varieties), Prunus tomentosa, Pillar rose, Dorothy Perkins 
rose, heliotrope, Deutzia gracilis^ Spiraea, PMladelphus, Asclepias, 
and Ilex opaca. The results for two varieties of privet and for 
Prunus tomentosa are shown in figs. 5 and 6. 
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Bufper properties op peat moss 

Difficulties first met with in measuring the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of peat moss made it necessary to learn more about the 
buffer capacity of this material. The data in fig. 7 show the varia- 
tion in pH value that results when readings are made immediately 
after quinhydrone is added to a heavy suspension of peat moss in 
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H- 

I 

pH 

^ O so 100 150 ZOO 2.50 300 

cc wix+er adeicd. +0 so cc ali quot of extracf 

Fig. 8. — Change in pH of peat moss extract due to dilution 

the electrode chamber. The change in all cases was in the same di- 
rection, that is, toward a more add value. An equilibrium was prac- 
tically reached at the end of one minute. Dilution values on each 
curve represent the amount of water added to 5 gm. of air-dry peat 
moss. For this particular lot the peat moss contained 50 per cent 
of moisture, although its moisture content in the bale varied from 
30 to 150 per cent, according to the humidity conditions under which 
it was stored. The 20 cc. dilution curve represents the approximate 
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miniinum moisture content at which a pH measurement of peat 
moss can be made with the quinhydrone apparatus. 

Although the addition of water to peat moss, in great excess of 
that required to make up a sample for hydrogen-ion determination, 
does not alter appreciably the pH value of a heavy suspension, the 
dilution of a peat moss extract causes a marked change in pH value. 
The results for dilution of an extract are shown in fig. 8. Curves A 
and B represent dilution values for extracts from two different lots 
of peat moss. In both cases the extracts were freed from solid par- 
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Fig. 9. — A, change in pH of peat moss extract due to addition to HCl and NaOH; 
B, change in pH of peat moss due to addition of NaOH. 


tides by centrifuging. These dilution curves show that a water ex- 
tract is not very efficiently buffered. Further evidence to support this 
fact is given in fig. 9, which shows the result of adding N/io sodium 
hydroxide and N/io hydrochloric add to 50 cc. portions of peat 
moss extract. Curve A (fig. 9) represents the change in pH value 
of a peat moss extract due to the addition of acid and alkali. Since 
only small amounts of either acid or base were required to cause an 
appreciable change in pH value, the extract cannot be considered 
as being efficiently buffered. The effectiveness of the solid material 
in taking out large quantities of base is shown by the results repre- 
sented in B. In this case fifty times the concentration of base was 
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used, with the difference that the sodium hydroxide was added to 
the peat moss 24 hours before an extract was made. 

In order to determine whether the capacity of peat moss to take 
up sodium hydroxide is a quantitative reaction, larger aliquots of 
peat moss and proportionally greater concentrations of base were 
used. Curves for these results are shown in fig. 10. A represents 
the change in pH value due to the addition of alkali in 5 cc. incre- 
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Fig. 10, — Aj change in pH due to addition of NaOH to 50 cc. portions of peat 
moss; By change in pH due to addition of four times the amount of NaOH to four times 
the volume of peat moss as used for obtaining values for A; C, change in pH of extract 
from 50 cc. of peat moss due to addition of NaOH. 

ments to 50 cc. portions of peat moss. B represents the change in 
pH value due to the addition of alkali in 20 cc. increments to 200 
cc. portions of peat moss. In both cases extracts were made 24 hours 
after alkali was added. C represents the change in pH value due to 
the addition of alkali in o.io cc. increments to the extract obtained 
from so cc. of peat moss. Although the same amounts of peat moss 
were used in obtaining extracts for values in A and C, the neutraliz- 
ing capacity (A) is shown to be over fifty times that of its extract 

(O. 
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Since powdered calcium carbonate was usually employed to neu- 
tralize peat moss used in media tests, the effect of adding i gm. 
increments to liter portions is shown in fig. ii. A and B represent 
the change in pH value for an extract and a heavy suspension re- 
spectively, obtained from peat moss to which had been added i 
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t grams CaCOj par liter peat" moss — > 
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Fig. II. — Change in pH of peat moss due to addition of increasing amounts of 
CaCOj. 

gm. increments of carbonate. Readings for these two curves were 
taken s days after addition of the carbonate. The results after 2 
days for another lot of peat moss are shown in C. Higher pH values 
were invariably obtained for extracts than were obtained for heavy 
suspensions. This fact held true for both the natural peat moss and 
for that to which carbonate had been added. The time for complete 
neutralization with an excess of carbonate depends upon the method 
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of mixing in the carbonate. Ten grams of carbonate per liter of 

moistened peat moss will bring about neutralization in 24-48 hours 
if the material is thoroughly mixed and repeatedly squeezed with 
the hands. Sufficient water must be added to give the consistency 
of mush. 

When the quinhydrone electrode and the electrode chambers 
were rinsed with running tap water, an error of considerable pro- 
portions was introduced. Rinsing with distilled water or with the 
test solution caused no error. Likewise, no error was introduced if 
the solution was completely thrown out of the electrode chamber 
without any subsequent rinsing procedure. Comparisons of differ- 
ent methods of rinsing are given in table VI. 

Discussion of results 

Contrary to the general belief that sand is the most suitable me- 
dium in which to root most kinds of cuttings, it was found that this 
held true under the conditions given for only 6 out of 96 varieties 
tested (table II). On the other hand, a mixture of peat moss and 
sand proved to be far superior to sand, inasmuch as 90 out of 96 
varieties of cuttings rooted readily in this mixture. These results 
are of particular interest, since the advice in textbooks on propaga- 
tion and in a recent paper by Stewart (22) is to the effect that 
“clean sharp sand” be used for rooting most kinds of cuttings. 

The classification of cuttings according to their rooting response, 
as given in table I, applies in some cases only to cuttings taken with- 
in a limited period during the year, although most of the cuttings 
were taken from June i to October i. Prunus tomentosa rooted 
readily when taken from May 15 to June 20, but much poorer root- 
ing occurred after this period. Cormtsflorida cuttings taken in June 
rooted more readily than those taken at any other time. Maximum 
rooting for blue spruce occurred from February 15 to April 15. In 
contrast to the varieties just mentioned, Azalea amoena and Cali- 
fornia privet cuttings rooted at all times of the year. It is readily 
seen, then, that seasonal variation is of considerable importance in 
testing the effect of the medium on root production by cuttings. 

In most cases species of the same genus responded similarly in a 
given medium. Ilex crenata &nd Rosa hugonis were exceptions to 
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this rule. Whereas the former rooted best in peat moss and the 
latter rooted best in sand, four other species of both Ilex and Rosa 
rooted best in a mixture of sand and peat moss. Ilex opaca taken 
in the fall appeared to root more readily in peat moss than when 
taken during December and January. Daphne cneorum was partic- 
ularly sensitive to peat moss when young shoots were used, but 
with more mature shoots this effect was much less noticeable. Al- 
though blue spruce cuttings taken in late winter and early spring 
rooted best in peat moss, young shoots of the active spring growth 
were injured in the same medium. Such seasonal variations in root- 
ing make a rigid classification of cuttings practically impossible, 
unless it be confined to a definite season of the year. Inasmuch as 
all of the varieties listed in table II were not tried at all times of the 
year, a complete seasonal classification could not be made. 

For those cuttings which rooted best in peat moss, or in a mixture 
of peat moss and sand, the appearance of roots occurred at an earlier 
period, and the rate of growth was more rapid than for similar cut- 
tings placed in sand. This relation held true for cuttings of woody 
plants but not for Coleus and mint, in which cases only a difference 
in rate of root growth was evident. Although in some cases, as for 
example with Azalea amoena, a fairly high percentage of rooting 
was obtained in the unfavorable medium, there were very marked 
differences in the size of the root systems, as illustrated in fig. i. 

Uniformity of root production in peat moss, in contrast to lack 
of uniformity in sand, is an important feature of the results shown 
in figs. I, 2. Since conditions favoring rapid evaporation obtained 
in the greenhouse during the course of the experiment (August 28 
to October 18, 1927), lack of uniformity in sand may be accounted 
for principally by variation in moisture conditions in different lots 
of the same medium. Variation in rate of water loss from different 
pots, with possibly unequal amounts of water added, was no doubt 
the cause of different moisture conditions in similar lots of sand. 
Peat moss, being such an efficient moisture retainer, does not dry 
out readily, however, and hence does not reach the critical low mois- 
ture content at which drying of cuttings takes place. 

In connection with the subject of moisture content of the medi- 
um, it is of interest to note the results of tests by Knight and Witt 
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(12). For fruit tree cuttings placed in soU under outside conditions, 
these investigators found that the best rooting was correlated with 
the least amount of rainfall, and that poorest rooting was correlated 
with the greatest amount of rainfall. These results are contrary to 
those obtained by the writer when using peat moss, sand, and a mix- 
ture of these two media. No doubt the general complexes of con- 
ditions are quite different in the two cases and different varieties 
of cuttings were used, so that a generalization based upon one set 
of conditions may not hold true for another. In contrast to the 
results obtained by Knight and Witt for cuttings in soil, the writer 
found that a high moisture content, furnished by an auto-irrigator, 
favored root formation in many varieties of cuttings. Soft, succulent 
cuttings were usually rooted more readily than were more mature 
cuttings of the same plants. While this method was especially ef- 
fective for sand, rooting in peat moss was also improved by auto- 
irrigation, more particularly when excessive evaporation conditions 
were provided such as are given by high light intensity, low humid- 
ity, and a relatively high temperature. 

Cuttings which rooted poorly in peat moss usually showed defi- 
nite signs of injury. Browning of the basal cut surface and some- 
times the lower one-fourth of the cutting often occurred. This in- 
jury was particularly noticeable in the case of Liguslrum, Syringa, 
and Prunus. No callus was formed when this t}q>e of injury oc- 
curred. Partial or complete neutralization of peat moss allowed for- 
mation of good callus, and prevented the injury just described. It 
was necessary to decrease the acidity only slightly, that is, from pH 
3.6 to 4.1, in order to prevent this type of injury. Hard wood cut- 
tings of Ligustrum ovalifolium and Syringa vulgaris taken in the 
winter did not show this injury, and good callus formation was ob- 
tained on these cuttings even in peat moss of a high moisture con- 
tent. It seems of interest to point out that in peat moss of a low 
moisture content (140 per cent) good callus formation occurs on 
many hard wood cuttings. At this low moisture content peat moss 
feels dry to the touch, yet a reading with a wet-and-dry bulb ap- 
paratus indicated a relative humidity of 96 per cent. The wet-and- 
dry bulb apparatus was buried in the peat moss, and the reading 
was made after a temperature equilibrium had been reached. Since 
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cuttings were rooted regularly in peat moss containing 500-800 per 
cent of moisture, it is readily seen that this medium furnished an 
unusually peculiar set of moisture conditions. 

That the acidity of peat moss cannot be considered as the single 
controlling factor determining its value as a rooting medium is 
shown by fig. 3. Inasmuch as similar results w«re obtained with 
other cuttings listed in group II (table II), these results appear to 
be particularly significant. If the pH value of the medium were con- 
sidered to be the limiting factor, there should be comparable root 
systems in lots A, D, and E, with lot B intermediate between lot C 
and lot A. Such responses did not occur. On the other hand, if 
mechanical texture such as provided by a mixture of sand and peat 
moss (lot B) were the limiting factor, then neutralization of the mix- 
ture should not have given the noticeable improvement shown in 
lot E. 

It is difficult to explain why a difference of pH 0.6, the approxi- 
mate difference in pH value between peat moss and a mixture of 
peat moss and sand, should allow such marked difference in rooting 
as was regularly shown. If it is assumed that the pH value of the 
mixture (4.1-4.4) is that at which maximum root formation occurs 
for cuttings listed in group II (table II), then a more favorable 
response should not occur in neutral media as is shown in lots D 
and E (figs. 3, 4). Such a complicated situation can be explained 
only on the basis that a combination of factors is operating to bring 
about a given type of rooting response. It is evident, however, that 
the pH value of peat moss is in some cases one of the most important 
factors, especially in connection with a direct injury to the cuttings, 
but in some cases affecting the rate of root growth. For cuttings 
which are not injured, however, the most important factor in peat 
moss appears to be the substances it contains (other than its acid 
reaction) which promote and maintain a rapid rate of root growth. 

In addition to experiments with cuttings, the buffer tests on 
peat moss show that this material furnished conditions that are 
extremely difficult to analyze. Inasmuch as the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of peat moss varies according to the method of preparing 
samples for measurement, it is quite likely that the pH value as 
measured by the quinhydrone electrode, or by other means, does 
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not represent the actual hydrogen-ion concentration with which the 
cutting or roots have to contend. Regardless of the errors which 
may be involved when pH measurements are made on heavy sus- 
pensions of peat moss, it would appear that this t3Tpe of sample is a 
more representative one than is an extract of the same material. 
The capacity of peat moss to take up such large quantities of sodium 
hydroxide, as shown by the titration curves, indicates that a solid 
medium such as peat moss must furnish a far more complex set of 
equilibrium relations than does a liquid medium which contains 
similar solutes. 

Some varieties of cuttings rooted best when the reaction of the 
medium was comparable with that in which the parent plants are 
known to produce maximum growth. This is particularly true for 
Azalea, blueberry, lilac, and privet. While it is not the purpose of 
this report to follow out such comparisons, the results obtained in- 
dicate that cuttings of many plants will respond in a similar manner. 

Peat moss and a mixture of peat moss and sand will leach suf- 
ficiently for a change of approximately pH 0.5 to occur during the 
course of an experiment, that is, in from six to ten weeks. Whereas 
the initial pH value of peat moss is 3.6, its final pH value at the 
end of an experiment would be 3.9-4.1. When the same peat moss 
was used again for privet cuttings, no marked injury resulted of the 
kind typical for freshly prepared peat moss. This fact further sub- 
stantiates the idea that the criticial pH value at which cuttings of 
privet are injured lies more specifically between 3.6 and 4.1. Al- 
though Azalea cuttings rooted readily in this type of “used” peat 
moss, root growth on privet cuttings was not so good as that ob- 
tained in a mixture, or in neutral peat moss. As was pointed out 
in experiments 2 and 3 (table III), Azalea cuttings rooted much 
better in a mixture of neutral peat moss and sand which had been 
previously used, than in a freshly prepared mixture. Rhododendron 
cuttings {R. maximum) formed excellent root systems in a leached 
peat moss which had previously been used in other experiments- 
The reaction of this medium four months after the original leaching, 
and at the time the Rhododendron cuttings were well rooted, was 
pH 6.76, showing practically no tendency toward reversion to the 
acid form. The results with Rhododendron are of particular interest. 
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since cuttings of this plant would be expected to respond the same 
d,s Azalea, Coville (4, 5) has shown that Rhododendron seedlings 
will grow well only in an acid medium, regardless of the amount or 
type of humus material present. It is possible, of course, that even 
though Rhododendron cuttings were readily rooted in a leached peat 
moss, they would not continue to grow for an unlimited period. 
Furthermore, even though root growth were favorable in leached 
peat moss, shoot growth might not be correspondingly good over a 
period of several years. 

Neutralization of peat moss by alkaline reagents or by leaching 
with tap water causes the material to change from a light brown to 
a very dark brown, almost black. This change takes place within 
a day or two after the reagents have been added, and darkening 
continues as time goes on. If excessive amounts of alkali are added, 
the change in color is immediately produced. Change in color no 
doubt accompanies a chemical reaction. According to Itano’s work 
(ii), it seems quite possible that adjustment of the peat moss to a 
neutral reaction will allow of active bacterial decomposing action. 
The change just described may have some bearing on the difference 
in rooting obtained in used neutral peat moss. 

Ligustrumjaponicum rooted exceptionally well in sand. No roots 
were produced in peat moss during the time of the experiment. 
When the cuttings were transferred from peat moss to sand, how- 
ever, roots appeared in two weeks^ time. Such a result brings up 
the question as to whether the failure of root protrusion was due to 
lack of root initiation, or whether the root initials formed but failed 
to grow out through the bark. Although no anatomical studies were 
made on this material, it is believed that this phase of the general 
problem of vegetative propagation is extremely important. It is not 
definitely known whether for some kinds of cuttings different con- 
ditions in the rooting 'medium are required for root initiation from 
those required for root growth. Experiments with Coleus and mint 
cuttings indicated that for these particular plants differences in root- 
ing in different media were due solely to factors which influenced 
the rate of root growth. 

The efficiency of a mixture of peat moss and sand appears to be 
due mainly to its relatively high moisture-retaining capacity, to the 
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presence of growth-promoting materials furnished by the peat moss, 
to efficient aeration, and in some cases {Azalea, for example) to its 
acid reaction. The part which sand plays in this mixture (aside 
from that of dilution) is not dear. Both peat moss and sand are 
well aerated, so that efficient aeration in the mixture cannot be due 
to sand alone. 

It appears from the results with cuttings that root growth may 
not be confined to such narrow ranges of pH values as has been sup- 
posed. Complex relations furnished by solid materials and many 
kinds of ions in rooting media must be considered as having a pro- 
nounced modifying influence on the extent to which the hydrogen- 
ion will exert its particular influence on root growth. Smith’s work 
on Coleus has an interesting bearing on this phase of the subject. 

Smith (20) found that root formation in Coleus cuttings attains 
a maximum in liquid media at pH 7.0, whereas in coconut fiber ex- 
cellent rooting was obtained at a much more acid value (pH 4.5- 
4.7). This fact appears to be of particular importance, since the 
pH value of coconut fiber is comparable with that of a mixture of 
sand and peat moss. The writer found that in acid peat moss (pH 
3.6) and in neutral sand Coleus cuttings rooted equally well. In the 
mixture of sand and peat moss (pH 4. 1-4.4) root growth was in- 
variably better than in either peat moss or in sand. The pH value 
of this mixture, as well as that of coconut fiber, was found by Smith 
to be the acid limit (that is, pH 4.5) for Coleus cuttings placed in 
liquid media. 

In view of these results with Coleus, it does not appear that data 
obtained for cuttings rooted in liquid media can always be used to 
explain the limiting factors for root production in solid media. 
Smith’s statement that, other conditions being equal, a neutral re- 
action of the medium was best suited for root production in Coleus 
cuttings, cannot be regarded as a very safe guide, for it is these 
“other conditions” which are often of the greatest importance. Dif- 
ferences in time of root protrusion at different pH values found by 
Smith were not noted by the writer for Coleus cuttings placed in 
peat moss and sand. Observations by the writer included an ex- 
amination of cuttings in pots of media and in glass tubes. In the 
latter case, cuttings of Coleus were placed next to the glass and fully 
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exposed to view. Roots appeared from cuttings in peat moss, in 
neutral peat moss, and in sand at the same time, at least during the 
same day, yet very marked differences in rate of root growth were 
observed thereafter in the different media. 

Whether peat moss was furnished in its natural acid state, neu- 
tralized, or mixed with sand, a more rapid rate of root growth oc- 
curred in a medium containing peat moss than m one containing 
only sand. This brings up the question of the nutrient conditions 
which are furnished by peat moss. Reid (18) pointed out that for 
tomato cuttings a low nitrogen value in the medium was more favor- 
able for root growth than a high one. Such a result, however, was 
dependent upon the availability of carbohydrates in the cutting. 
Whether this relation holds true for other kinds of cuttings has not 
as yet been demonstrated. In order to gain some idea of the nutrient 
value of peat moss, tomato and buckwheat seedlings were grown 
in soil, natural peat moss, neutral peat moss, acid sand, and in 
neutral sand. Both of these species were able to grow to maturity 
in peat moss. The growth of tomato in natural peat moss was no- 
ticeably retarded during the first few weeks, but later the plant 
continued in what appeared to be a normal rate of growth, and set 
fruit. The tomato placed in neutral peat moss was at aU times in a 
more vigorous state of growth than any of the others, induding that 
in soil. Buckwheat did not show such marked variation m the dif- 
ferent media, all plants setting fruit and attaining about the same 
vegetative growth. While this particular set of experiments cannot 
furnish any quantitative information, it shows that the nutrient 
value of peat moss is sufficiently high to be an important factor in 
determining the type of response in this medium. 

Bottomley’s experiments (i, 2) with “bacterized peat” showed 
that the products of bacterial action of peat would stimulate growth 
of certain plants, especially that of Lemna minor. Raw, unbacter- 
ized peat would not do this. In connection with this work it is in- 
teresting to note the results which Itano obtained with a Michigan 
acid peat. The normal alkaline permanganate soluble nitrogen was 
increased from 5.9 to 71.5 after adjusting the medium to pH 7.0 
and adding accessory food materials containing vitamin B. Whereas 
Bottomley obtained his “growth-promoting substances” (auxi- 
mones) from bacterial action on peat, Itano added “growth-pro- 
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moting substances” to peat in order to promote bacterial decom- 
position. 

The variation in chemical and physical properties of different 
types of peat, as shown by Dachnowski (8), makes a comparison 
of growth responses in various types of peat or peat moss media a 
somewhat doubtful procedure. No doubt the failure of some work- 
ers to repeat Bottomley’s experiments has been due to the fact 
that the type of peat was different from that used by Bottomley. 
Dachnowski makes a definite distinction between “peat” and “peat 
moss.” The type used by the writer is designated “granulated peat 
moss.” This is a standard commercial product which comes from 
bogs in Germany. It corresponds to the type which Dachnowski 
classifies as a poorly disintegrated bog moss type (Section C, No. 7, 
p. 19). Over a period of three years this peat moss has proved to be 
of uniform texture and of the same acid reaction. 

While the use of peat moss as a rooting medium for cuttings is 
by no means new, its use previous to 1925 for such a purpose in this 
country was noticeably limited. During the last two years, however, 
peat moss has been used rather extensively, not only as a medium 
in which to root cuttings, but also as a means of improving soil con- 
ditions. According to frequent reports in Gartenwelt, peat moss 
(torfmull) has been in more general use in Germany than in this 
country, but no attempt has been made to furnish detailed experi- 
mental data on comparative rooting responses of cuttings in peat 
moss and in sand. 

Summary 

1. According to their rooting response in peat moss and m sand, 
96 varieties of cuttings (including 46 genera) have been classified 
into three groups. Cuttings which rooted readily in peat moss but 
poorly in sand are placed in group I; those which rooted readily in 
sand but poorly in peat moss are placed in group II; cuttings which 
rooted readily in either peat moss or in sand are placed in group III. 

2. The fact that cuttings in all three groups rooted readily in a 
mixture composed of equal proportions of peat moss and sand (with 
the exception of five varieties in group EE) indicates that this mix- 
ture is superior to sand as a general medium in which to root cut- 
tings. Although the pH value of the medium was an important fac- 
tor in determining the type of rooting response of some varieties 
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of cuttings, it was not the single limiting factor. The critical acid 
value, at which injury to the cuttings listed in group II occurred, 
was found to lie between pH 3.6 and 4.1. For the same varieties of 
cuttings callus formation was inhibited at pH values more acid than 
pH 4.1. 

3. Whether peat moss was furnished in its natural acid state, 
neutralized, or mixed with sand, a more rapid rate of root growth 
occurred in a medium containing peat moss than in one containing 
only sand. Good rooting occurred for most varieties of cuttings over 
an acid range of pH 4.5-7 .0. 

4. Uniformity of rooting response of Azalea amoena cuttings in 
peat moss is attributed to the efficient moisture-retaining capacity 
of this medium. An increased moisture content of sand, as furnished 
by auto-irrigation, showed that in many cases, but especially under 
conditions of high light intensity, a more favorable rooting response 
was obtained. 

5. For Coleus cuttings the conditions in the medium influenced 
the rate of root growth rather than the time of root protrusion. 
Cuttings of Ligustrum japonicum which failed to root during two 
months in peat moss, rooted in two weeks when transferred to sand, 
indicating that root initiation had probably taken place, but that 
unfavorable conditions provided by peat moss prevented root pro- 
trusion. 

6. The efficient buffer capacity of peat moss was found to be 
due principally to the solid material, and not to the solutes in an 
extract. Methods for preparing samples and for making pH deter- 
minations are described in detail. Extracts of peat moss were found 
to give higher pH values than heavy suspensions. 

Experiments here reported were carried out in the laboratories 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. The writer 
is greatly indebted to members of the staff of the Institute and to 
Professors R. A. Harper and S. F. Trelease of Columbia Uni- 
versity for helpful suggestions and criticisms given during the prog- 
ress of the work. 

Boyce Thompson Institute tor Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES V-VII 

PLATEV 

Fiq. I,— Azalea amoem cuttmgs looted in different media: A, peat moss 
medium (pH 3.6): bank sand medium (pH 5.8-6.2): C, Bay sand (Long 

Island, N. Y.) medium (pH 7.0+). 

Fiq. 2, --Ligustrum vulgar e cuttings rooted in different media: A, peat moss 
medium (pH 3.6); B, bank sand medium (pH 5. 8-6. 2); C, Bay sand (Long 
Island, N. Y.) medium (pH 7.0+) . 

PLATE VI 

Fig. 3. — Cuttings of Frunus glandidosa rooted in different media: A, sand 
medium (pH 7.0+) ; B, mixture of peat moss and sand (pH 4. 1-4.4); 0 , peat 
moss medium (pH 3.6); B, neutral peat moss medium (pH 7. 0-7. 3); E, mix- 
ture neutral peat moss and sand (pH 7.0-7. 2). 

Fig. 4. — Cuttings of Mentha piperita rooted in different media: A, sand 
medium (pH 7.0+) ; B, peat moss medium (pH 3.6); C, neutral peat moss me- 
dium (pH 7.0-7.3); B, neutral peatmoss (pH 7.0-7.3) for ten days, then trans- 
ferred to peat moss (pH 3.6); B, peat moss (pH 3.6) for ten days, then trans- 
ferred to neutral peat moss (pH 7.0-7.3). 

PLATE vn 

Fig. 5. — Cuttings of Ligustrum mdgare (top row) and Ligustrum ibota var. 
regelianum (bottom row) rooted in different media; effect of auto-irrigation also 
shown; A, peat moss medium not irrigated; B, peat moss medium auto-irri- 
gated; C, neutral peat moss medium not irrigated; B, neutral peat moss medium 
auto-irrigated; B, sand medium not irrigated; F, sand medium auto-irrigated; 

sand medium not irrigated (this particular lot of cuttings was shaded daily 
until 1:00 P.M.). 

Fig. 6. — Cuttings of Frunus tomentosa rooted in sand: A, auto-irrigated; 
B, check (not irrigated). 
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ROOT FORMATION AND FLOWERING OF DAHLIA 
CUTTINGS WHEN SUBJECTED TO 
DIFFERENT DAY LENGTHS' 

P. W. Zimmerman anb A. E. Hitchcock 
(with SIX figures) 

Introduction 

Dahlias propagated from cuttings during late summer and fall 
vary in response as the days become shorter. Cuttings taken in 
August produce normal fibrous roots and become plants of good size 
before flowering. Cuttings taken in late September and October pro- 
duce storage roots at the sacrifice of fibrous roots, and flower when 
only a few inches high. Often no roots at all are formed on cuttings 
taken in October, but the basal ends of the stems serve as storage 
centers. Occasionally the buds along the stem become storage or- 
gans, swelling and resembling tubers. When six hours of extra light 
are used to supplement the daylight, the plants produce normal 
fibrous roots and are slow to flower. Garner and Allard (5), 
Arthur and Guthrie (i), and Arthur (2) have reported many 
plant species which flower more readily in short day lengths than 
in long days. Garner and Allard reported one variety of dahlia, 
John Ehlich, which flowered on July 8 in the lo-hour day as com- 
pared with September 27 for the check grown in the natural day 
length. They also reported that storage roots and tuber formation 
of several species of plants are affected by day length. Two unnamed 
dahlia varieties did not show the usual ''tuber’^ formation when 
grown in lengthened illumination periods. A bean (Phaseolus multi- 
flora Willd.) and a yam (Dioscorea alata) formed larger storage roots 
in 10- to 12-hour days than in the full day length of summer, 
McCormick potatoes did not tuberize with extra illumination added 
to the usual day length of summer. Artichokes {Heliaftthus tubero- 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Pla-nt Research, Inc,, 
Yonkers, N.Y., published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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sus) in short days formed mature looking tubers in contrast with 
the slender immature types of the long day plants. 

The puirose of this paper is to report the of cuttings 

from several varieties of dahlia when subjected to different day 

lengths. Methods and materials 

During the late summer and fall of 1926, cuttings were taken at 
one^eek intervals from dahlias growing on the Institute grounds 
a^drem planted in the greenhouse in sand or mixtures of peat moss 
and sand. The material was generally young shoots conung rom 
1 ml stem rather than from the ends of large active branches 
In this way it was possible to get material free from flower buds^ 
After cuttings were rooted, they were potted 

grown either in a greenhouse The extra 

joining greenhouse where they were given extra light. The extra 

light was len from sunset to 12 o’clock midnight by a isoo-watt 

^^UShhigl wHch were also included in the experiment 
a proSsculs collection of seeds planted on November 3. About 
xl seedlings resulted, and from these the best plants were selected 

IrinlpaS the plants used came, for the most part, from select 
material purchased from Downs Dahlia Farm, Clayton, New Jersey 
and from Fisher and Masson, Trenton, New Jersey. The storage 
roots were placed in a peat moss medium, and cuttings were ma 
as the shoots appeared above the surface. These cuttings 
directly into pots containing a mixture of peat moss and garde 
loam, later the established plants were repotted m fettilired »il 
L snbjected to diflerent amounts of Hght. One lot was grown out- 

“o^.^ ai a check; a second lot I Slo 

daylight and the remainder of the day m the dark room, a third lot 
Tthe check was given 9 hours of dayUght and the remainder of 

tb.e day the dark room. . 

Ntote tests were made with a solution of “ 

sulphuric add (o.r gm. of diphenylamin to 10 cc. of 75 P« ““ 

TT CQ 

' Hydrogen-ion measurements were made with a quinhydrone ap- 



Fig. 1.— Dahlia mriaUlis (Jersey’s Beauty) from cuttings, August 26 to November 
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paratus.^ Stems and leaves were cut into small pieces and then 
crushed in a mortar. Some of the crushed plant material, as well as 
the juice, was transferred to the electrode chamber. It will be noted 
that the sample thus measured contained both tissue and its ex- 
pressed juice. 


Results and discussion 

Experiments with fall cuttings.— Cuttings taken on August 
26 from dahlia varieties, such as Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner, or Peg-O-My-Heart, formed normal fibrous roots by Sep- 
tember 17 and many flowered by November 15. They did not flower 
uniformly, but continued up to December 15. At the time of flower- 
ing the plants varied from i to 3 feet in height (fig. 1). Five plants 
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given 6 hours of extra light had not flowered by February 7, and 
neither had they formed storage organs. Fibrous roots and large tops 
developed at the expense of storage roots. The extra light plants 



Fig. 2 .— Dahlia variabilis Qersey’s Beauty) cuttings, October to December, as they 
appeared when taken from rooting medium; note almost complete absence of fibrous 
roots; upper figures, main roots developed are storage organs; lower figures, left, storage 
in base of new shoot arising after cuttings were made; middle, basal buds form storage 
organs comparable with tubers; right, portions of cutting, as stem and leaf petiole, serve 
as storage organs. 

ranged from 3 to 4 feet in height, while checks varied from i to 3 
feet in height. 

Cuttings taken from the same varieties on September 26 pro- 
duced a few fibrous roots, but there was a tendency to produce 
storage roots while still in the rooting medium. Flower buds were 
formed when the plants were 10-12 inches high. Flowering and the 
formation of storage roots took place concurrently from October to 
December. 
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Cuttings taken from October 15 to October 28 developed storage 
roots, as a rule, instead of the normal fibrous roots characteristic for 
early cuttings. In many instances no roots formed, but various parts 
of the stems became storage organs (fig. 2). In some cases buds de- 
veloped into organs resembling bulbs or tubers; in others the stems 
became storage centers; and in still others remaining portions of leaf 
petioles were enlarged. Where roots formed, as a rule they were few 
and mostly of the storage type. A few Guttings without roots flow- 
ered while in the rooting medium. 

Expemments WITH SEEDLINGS— Approximately 100 seedlings 
grown from seeds planted November 3 were treated with normal 
and extra light. Much variation was evident, but the prevailing 
tendency was for the plants to flower and form storage roots in the 
short winter days. Plants given extra light formed fibrous roots only, 
and did not flower during the course of the experiment (fig. 3). 
Seedlings first developed a fibrous root system from the hypocotyl, 
and when the plants were 4 or 5 inches high, special roots appeared 
just below the cotyledons. These roots had a fleshy appearance and 
quickly developed into storage organs during the short days. 

Experiments WITH SPBING and summer cuttings. — On June 
8, thirty Jersey’s Beauty dahlia plants, half from cuttings and half 
with tubers attached, were divided into three lots of ten each, and 
given the following treatment: 

Lot I, grown outdoors in normal day length. 

Lot 2, grown outdoors for 9 hours each day and the remainder 
of the time in the dark room. 

Lot 3, grown outdoors for 7 hours each day and the remainder 
of the time in the dark room. 

Table I shows the effect of length of day on the type of roots 
produced, time of flowering, and the supply of nitrates present. Lots 
2 and 3 were very much alike throughout, varying only in size. The 
normal day plants produced many more leaves and became larger 
in general than short day plants. Microchemical tests showed a very 
high supply of nitrates in the leaves of short day plants, while very 
little appeared in the normal day plants. The hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of expressed sap from stems or leaves deviated only slightly 
from pH 5.4 in plants of all lots. The normal light plants developed 
mostly fibrous roots with only an indication of storage, while both 
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Fig. 4. — Top, Dahlia variabilis (Jersey’s Beauty), June 8 to July 17, showing effect 
of length of day on top growth and flowering; plants in large pots had old storage root 
attached; plants in small pots were grown from cuttings; jfirst flower buds occurred in 
short day plants on June 26, and on long day plants August 6; all short day plants had 
flowered by July 17; normal light plants started to flower August 20. Middle, root sys- 
tems of plants from lots photographed in top row; extra light plants were omitted, 
otherwise the order is as appears in top row; photographed August 6, Note heavy root 
storage in short day plants; normal light plants developed fibrous roots with only a slight 
tendency to produce storage roots; when storage roots started, they were elongated and 
unlike the storage roots of short day plants. Below, Mrs. I. de ver Warner dahlias 
showing effect of length of day on roots and tops; labeled as in top row, started June 
8 and photographed August 6; this variety responds almost exactly like Jersey's Beauty- 
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the 7-hour and 9-hour plants had large storage roots. Where storage 
roots had started on normal day plants they were slender, with long 
necks, whereas those on short day plants were short and rounded 
like potato tubers (fig. 4). 

In order to find whether the presence of stored food material in- 
fluenced the type of root system or the time of flowering, five plants 
in each lot were grown with old “tubers” attached. The response 
was essentially like that of cuttings (fig. 5). 

TABLE I 


Epfecx of ijengxh of day on xype of rooxs and time of flowering of Jersey’s 
Beatjxy dahlia; duration of experiment June 8 xo August 6, 1928 



No. OF 
PLANTS USED 

Date 

No. OF 

Average 

HEIGHT 

Type of 

ROOTS 

FORMED 

Nitrates 

Light 

TREATMENT ' 

Cut- 

tings 

With 

old 

“tu- 

bers” 

OF first 

VISIBLE 

FLOWER 

BUDS 

PLANTS 
FLOW- 
ERING ON 
JULY 17 

Cut- 

tings 

With 

old 

“tu- 

bers” 

(micro- 

chemical 

tests) 

Lot 1, normal 
day length. 

s 

5 

August 6 

0* 

2'6" 

3' 

Fibrous roots 
with slight 
tendency to 
form storage 
roots 

Nitrates low in 
leaves and 
stems 

Lot 2. 9 hours 
of daylight. 

s 

S 

June 28 

3:0 

i'6" 

I'S" 

Storage roots 
with com- 
paratively 

1 few fibrous 
roots 

Nitrates 
abundant 
in leaves 
and stems 

Lot 3, 7 hours 
of daylight.' 

5 

■ s 

June 26 

10 

i' 4 " 

i'6" 

Storage roots 
with com- 
paratively 
i few fibrous 
roots 

Nitrates 
abundant in 
leaves and 
stems 


* A few plants remaining after the experiment was discontinued showed flower buds on August 31. 


In addition to Jersey^s Beauty, six other named varieties have 
been used in experiments. Of these, four varieties (Mrs. I. de ver 
Warner, Trentonian, F.T.D,, and Insulinda) formed storage roots 
and flowered only when given short day treatment. Table I, showing 
data for Jersey’s Beauty, could almost exactly be duplicated for Mrs. 
I. de ver Warner, The main difference was a slightly earlier bud 
development in Warner plants. Arthur (pompon), Esther R. 
Holmes, Maid of Watts, and Summer Red were indifferent to length 
of day in respect to flowering, but storage roots were favored by 
short days (fig. 6). 

There are many varieties of dahlia that flower throughout the 
long days of summer. The pompon types, particularly, are known 
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for this characteristic. Fig. 6 shows two pomptHis (Arthur) which 
flowered in both long and short days. They show, liowever, a great 
difference in root storage. The photograph showing roots was taken 
on August 8, after the days were beginning to shorten. Note that 
the long day plant has many fibrous roots, but carbohydrate storage 
had started. The short day plant, however, has much heavier stor- 
age, In this case it is clear that carbohydrate accumulation is inde- 
pendent of flowering, but is controlled by the length of day. Also 
flowering is independent of storage root formation, for in the long 
day plant, flowering had been accomplished before storage had start- 
ed in the roots. In types like Jersey’s Beauty, flowering and the 
development of storage roots took place concurrently in the short 
days. Long day plants could form neither storage organs nor flowers 
(fig. 5). It so happens that the same factor, the length of day, con- 
trols both responses at the same time in this type of dahlia, although 
root storage and flowering are probably not correlated in a causal 
way. This supposition is strengthened by the fact that plants grown 
with old storage roots attached responded to day length almost 
exactly as did cuttings (fig. 6). ^^Tubers’’ attached to the pompon 
dahlias did not change their flowering response, as these plants 
flowered under all conditions. 

Temperature was not controlled in any of the experiments with 
dahlias. Possibly both light and temperature could be determining 
factors. In the case of potatoes. Garner and Allard (5) showed 
that tuberization could be completely eliminated by extra illumina- 
tion. Bushnell (3), Smith (7), Fitch (4), and others completely 
eliminated tuberization of potatoes by keeping the temperature up 
to 29° C., while plants at 20° C. tuberized heavily. This suggests 
that work ought to be done in which both light and temperature are 
taken into consideration. 

The effect of light on cuttings while they are in the rooting 
medium has long been a subject under discussion. The point of inter- 
est has usually been the effect of light intensity. In case of dahlia 
both light intensity and duration are important. Vegetative growth 
is so limited by short light duration that few or no fibrous roots can 
be produced. Such roots as can grow are storage in nature. Many 
variations from normal storage roots have been noted. Old stems 
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s— Dahlia vanaUlis (Jersey’s Beauty) plants with old storage root attached, 
August 6; left to right, normal light, 9 hours’ light, and 7 hours’ light: note 
day plants flower and produce storage roots the same as do plants grown from 
there is no noticeable influence from the old storage root (indicated by bjack 
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become modiiied at points where carbohydrates accumulate, and the 
lowest buds develop into tuber-like organs (fig. 2). Leaves placed in 
the rooting medium often formed roots, but whether they rooted or 
not, the basal end of the petiole became enlarged and took the place 
of storage tissue. Cuttings grown earlier in the season, when the 
days were longer, had no such tendency toward developing storage 
organs. Normal fibrous roots were the rule. There is doubtless a 
certain day length where both vegetative growth and storage can 
proceed at an even rate. On either side of this particular duration 
one would have an advantage over the other. 

It is of interest to note that nitrates accumulate in the short day 
plants (table I), Nightingale (6) found that buckwheat, 

and soy beans illuminated for only 7 hours each day had a higher 
percentage of nitrates and carbohydrates than the long day plants. 
He states that carbohydrates accumulate in the short day plants, 
presumably because there is relatively little utilization of them in 
the synthesis of nitrates to other forms of nitrogen. Even though 
growth is checked, if the plant remains in good condition, carbo- 
hydrates will continue to be manufactured and nitrates to be ab- 
sorbed. It seems reasonable to suppose that when any growth 
process is interfered with, the utilization of the two main building 
materials, carbohydrates and nitrates, will correspondingly decrease, 
thus permitting their accumulation. In the case of the dahlia, a 7- or 
9-hour day quickly brings vegetative growth to an end and flowering 
is accomplished. The plant remains in good condition thereafter for 
a considerable period of time, continuing to manufacture carbo- 
hydrates and absorb nitrates. As these two substances accumulate, 
the plants take on the appearance of approaching dormancy. They 
do pass, in time, into complete dormancy and lie for two or more 
months before they are able to grow. If they are changed early 
enough from short to long day, dormancy is prevented and vegeta- 
tive growth starts. 

Summary 

I, Length of day determines the type of root system formed by 
cuttings for 6 varieties of dahlia, heavy root storage being correlated 
with a short day, and a fibrous root system being correlated with a 
long day. 
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2. Flowering was found to be independent of storage root forma- 
tion, although certain varieties, such as Jersey’s Beauty and Mrs. 
I. de ver Warner, flowered and formed storage roots concurrently 
on a short day. 

3. Certain varieties, such as Arthur and Summer Red, flowered 
independently of day length; while others, such as Jersey’s Beauty 
and Warner, flowered only on a short day. 

4. Cuttings taken during late September and October developed 
various types of storage organs along the stem without forming 
either typical storage roots or fibrous roots. 

5. Nitrates accumulated in the leaves and stems of short day 
plants, but were absent or present in only small amounts in long day 
plants. 

6. The hydrogen-ion concentration of stems or leaves of long and 
short day plants varied only slightly from pH 5.4. 

Boyce Thompson Institute eor Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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MOSAIC DISEASE OF TOBACCO. I. PROGRESS IN FREE- 
ING THE VIRUS OF ACCOMPANYING SOLIDS' 

C. G. Vinson AND A. W. Pexre 

Introduction 

Beijerinck (3) reported working with an infectious juice ex- 
pressed from plants with mosaic disease. He obtained a precipitate 
with alcohol from the juice. This precipitate^ after drying at 40^^ C., 
retained its infectivity. Heintzel (8) obtained the same results as 
Beijerinck. Allard (i), Vinson (16), and Smith (15) have also 
reported the use of alcohol in precipitating the virus from juice of 
diseased plants. Allard (i) has shown that an active fraction can 
be adsorbed from juice of diseased plants by talc and aluminium hy- 
droxide. He also obtained a glycerin extract from dried, ground leaf 
material which, after filtering, appeared to contain more of the 
original activity than the residue. Vinson (16), in addition to cor- 
roborating the observations on precipitation by alcohol, reported 
analogous behavior with acetone, ammonium sulphate, and safranin. 
Brewer, Kraybill, and Gardner (4) reported activity in a color- 
less solution obtained by adsorbing the virus on charcoal, washing 
out the coloring matter, and then freeing the virus. 

The biological reaction is the only test available, so far as known, 
for determining the presence of the virus. No distinction can be 
made as to the relative virus concentrations when the methods of 
inoculation in general use are employed. McKinney (12) has called 
attention to the desirability of a method for determining virus con- 
centrations, and has devised a method which detects considerable 
differences in virus concentration. The method of Holmes (9) , based 
on the introduction of a small dose, detects differences in virus con- 
centration within more restricted limits. 

This paper gives in detail the results obtained in removing the 
virus from infectious juice by methods previously described (16), 
and also reports further progress in freeing the virus of accompany- 

^ Contributions from the Boyce TKompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, N.Y,, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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in- solids. We submit evidence, based on measurements obtained 
by\n adaptation of Holmes’ technique, that the virus of mosaic 
dfsease of tobacco can be freed of 90 per cent of the non-active solids 
of the juice with no apparent loss in infective power. 

Preliminary work 

Only diseased tomato plants were at first available. Leaves and 
tips of these ptats were collected from the field Part of ttas ma- 
terial was treated with ether (s) in the fresh condition, and the all 
sap expressed at once with a hydraulic piess^ The other ^ 

plL material coUected was placed m a cold room and nllowe<l to 
Leae. It was then thawed and the cell sap expressed. Both lots of 

luice proved to be infectious. , , , ,1 • 11 

On concentration in vacuo the juice frothed badly, especially 

that from the etherized plants. Caprylic alcohol and diphenyl ether 
were successfully used as foam breakers. A few drops of e^her of 
these substances reduced the tendency to froth considerably, but 
after their use the juice became inactive, even though the tempera- 
ture of the water bath was never allowed to rise above 50 C. It was 
found, however, that juice from frozen plants could be concentrate 
in vacuo without troublesome frothing, the flask requiring close 

attention only when boiling began. , , , 4. • 

An attempt was made to remove some of the solutes present in 
the concentrated juice by electrodialysis. The first solution electro- 
dialyzed was one prepared by concentrating 2300 cc. of juice from 
frozen tomato plants to 150 cc. To the 150 cc. of concentrate 20 per 
cent, by volume, of ethyl alcohol was added as a preservative. This 
solution was infectious. Its pH was 4.76- In the electrodialysis wor 
a Y tube was used, and the ends of the two arms covered with linen 
cloth impregnated with collodion. The arms on the Y were inserted 
into two separate small beakers of distilled water containing a trace 
of magnesium sulphate as electrolyte. Platinum elertrodes were in- 
serted in the beakers, consequently the electrodes did not com® m 
contact with the concentrated juice. The Y tube was then filled up 
to the stem with the concentrated juice. The dialysis was allowe 
to run for about 18 hours, the current being about 10 milliamperes 
at 20 volts. When the experiment was terminated, samples were 
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taken from both of the beakers and both arms of the Y tube. That 
from the arm of the tube projecting into the beaker which contained 
the negative electrode was infectious. The other samples were not 
infectious. The experiment was repeated on a second portion of the 
same sample, and the same results were obtained. This indicated 
that the active principle;, under certain conditions, carried an electric 
charge. 

Experimental work 
Preparation of material 

Tobacco plants were used in the following experiments. The 
original stock of virus was obtained from Professor James Johnson, 

TABLE I 

Data showing most of virus is obtained in jutce expressed from 
TISSUES first frozen, THEN THAW^ED 


Dilution 


Undiluted 
1/250. . . , 

i/Soo 

I / 1000 . . . 

1/5000. . . 
i/ioooo . . 

Department of Plant Pathology, University of Wisconsin. This virus 
gave the “marked mottling, malformation and stunting” character- 
istic of the mosaic disease of tobacco as found in the field. The juice 
samples on which our observations have been made were obtained 
from frozen diseased leaves, or from leaves and stalks after thawing 
at room temperature. The juice was pressed out of the thawed ma- 
terial (without grinding) at 500 pounds per square inch, then cen- 
trifuged for 10 minutes at 1500 r.p.m. This gives, in the centrifuge 
used, a centrifugal force about 600 times that of gravity. The juice 
obtained is brown, and free from large suspended particles. That 
obtained only from leaves contains about 22 per cent of the leaf 
solids and 12.5 per cent of the leaf nitrogen. That the juice obtained 


TTTTPP AQUEOUS SECOND AQUEOUS THIRD AQUEOUS 

ACT OP PRESS EXTRACT OF PRESS EXTRACT OF PRESS 
700 cc. CAKE, 60b CC. CAKE, 604 CC. CAKE, 523 CC, 


No. of No, of No. of No. of 

plants No. plants No. plants No. plants No. 

inocu- diseased inocu- diseased inocu- diseased inocu- diseased 

lated lated lated lated 

10 10 10 8 10 7 10 6 

10 6 io o 

10 6 10 I 10 I 

IO 6 10 2 

IO 4 . ....... 

IO 2 
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by this method from diseased plants contains the greater portion of 
the virus is shown by the infectivity of the expressed juice, as com- 
pared with the aqueous extracts of the ground press cake. Results 
of tests of juice and extracts are given in table I. 

Precipitation oe virus with an aqueous 

SOLUTION OE SAERANIN 

The results in electrodialysis, and the fact that Allard (i) was 
able to remove the virus from solution with talc, gave evidence that 
the virus possessed some properties characteristic of colloids. It was 
natural, therefore, to expect that certain substances which could 
neutralize the charge or affect the water relationship of the active 
principle might throw it out of solution. Solutions of certain dyes 
were therefore added to samples of juice from diseased tobacco 
plants. Salts of acid dyes such as crystal ponceau and rose bengal 
gave a precipitate when added to juice from diseased plants. That 
produced by rose bengal settled rapidly, but when the supernatant 
liquid was tested it was found to be active. Solutions of basic dyes 
such as Bismarck brown and safranin were tried. Bismarck brown 
gave a precipitate which settled rapidly, but the supernatant liquid 
retained activity. Ten cc. of a i per cent safranin solution when added 
to 50 cc. of juice from diseased plants gave a precipitate which floccu- 
lated and settled very slowly. The supernatant liquid was, according 
to our determinations, almost free from virus. Safranin, therefore, 
was the only one of these dyes found capable of precipitating the 
virus almost completely. It is to be expected, however, that other 
azine dyes will also precipitate the virus. 

The safranin precipitate was obtained according to the following 
scheme. Juice from diseased plants was treated with a i per cent 
aqueous solution of safranin in the proportion 10 to 50 cc. of the 
juice, then placed in the ice box for several hours, usually overnight, 
and centrifuged : 


Precipitate, washed twice with distilled Supernatant liquid 
water, centrifuging each time 


Precipitate Washings discarded 
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Freeing VIRUS FROM SAFEANIN PRECIPITATE ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Safranin being a weak base, it was thought that by adding a 
small amount of acid or a small amount of stronger base to a suspen- 
sion of the safranin precipitate, the virus might be set free. Table 
II gives the results obtained in preliminary attempts to free the 
virus from the precipitate by acid and alkali treatments. As indi- 


TABLE 11 

Attempts to free virus from safranin pirecipitate by acid and 
ALKALI treatment 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

NO.* 

Preparation 

Treatment 

No. OF .. 
FLANTS 
INOCU- 
LATED 

No. 

diseased 

I. . 

(a) Precipitate suspended in 0.5 per 





cent agar solution i 

None 

10 

I 


(b) 15 cc. of suspended precipitate 

■fa cc. N/14 HCl 

5 

. ' I 


(c) 15 cc. of suspended precipitate 

4-3 cc. N/14 NaOH 

5 

( ■ 0, ■ ■ 


(d) 30 cc. of supernatant liquid 

-face. N/14 HCl 

5 

1 ■ 0 


(e) 30 cc. of supernatant liquid 

-1-3 cc. N/14 NaOH 

5 

0 ' 

2. . 

(a) Precipitate suspended in 0.5 per 





cent agar solution 

None 

10 

I 


(b) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

■+-7 cc. N/io acetic 





acid 

10 

0 


(c) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

4-5 cc. N/io NajCOa 





solution 

10 

0 


(d) Supernatant liquid 

None 

10 

0 


(e) Supernatant liquid 

Diluted I to 10 

10 


3-* 

(a) Precipitate suspended in 0.5 per 





cent agar solution 

None 

10 

I 


(b) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

4*6 cc. N/io acetic 





acid in cold 

10 

,■2 ■ ' 


(c) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

4-5 cc. N/io NaaCO^ 





in cold 

10 

'..,4' 


(d) Supernatant liquid 

None 

10 

0 


(e) Supernatant liquid . 

Diluted I to 10 

10 

0 

4.. 

(a) Precipitate suspended in dilute 





agar 

None 

10 

I'' 


(b) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

-PS cc. N/io acetic 





in cold, pH 4.8 

10 



(c) 25 cc. of suspended precipitate 

4“ 5 cc. N/ 10 NaaCOj 





in cold, pH 7.2 

■ , 10 



(d) Supernatant liquid 

None 

m' 

, ; 


(e) Supernatant liquid 

Diluted I to 10 

■ TO. 

■ ■ V;'.:,/ ' 

5-- 

I (a) Precipitate suspended in aque- 





ous tr3q)sin extract and let 





stand over-night in ice box 

'None 

10 

5 


(b) Precipitate suspended in aque- 





ous pepsin solution 3 hours 

None 

10 

5 


* The blanks used in these experiments were all healthy at the end of the respective tests. 
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cated in the table, these attempts were not successM. The dilutions 
of the supernatant liquid, i to lo, were made in order to reduce the 
concentration of the safranin to the point where it was known that it 
would not inhibit the activity of the virus. It was found by trial 
that juice from diseased plants treated at the rate of i_cc. of a i per 
cent aqueous solution of safranin to 50 cc. of juice remains infectious. 
It is necessary to add an excess of the safranin solution to complete 
the precipitation. / m t. 

Robertson (14), Holzberg (10), and M arston_(ii) have shovm 

that safranin forms a rather insoluble precipitate with proteoclastic 
enzymes. The safranin precipitate of the virus was treated, there- 
fore with a trypsin and also with a pepsin solution. By means of 
these treatments the virus was apparently displaced from its union 

with the safranin (see experiment 5, table II). _ _ 

A means of removing the safranin from the safranin-virus pre- 
cipitate, without inactivating the virus as it was set free, was then 
sought. After some preliminary tests it was found that picnc aci 
forms a very insoluble precipitate with safranin. When 2 cc. of a 
saturated aqueous solution of picric acid is added to 25 cc. of a 0.16 
per cent aqueous safranin solution, the precipitation is practically 

'^^^X^tLmpts to free the virus from the safranin precipitate with 
picric acid, the following procedure was followed: 


To TO cc. of juice from diseased plants was added 15 cc. 
aqueoL^atei^ Solution; solution then placed in ice box several hours, pref- 
erably overnight, and centrifuged 


Safranin precipitate washed once with 70 cc. 
distilled water and centrifuged 


I . ‘ . 

Safranin precipitate suspended in Washings 
25 cc. of distilled water; a satu- discarded 
rated aqueous solution of picric 
acid added; let stand for some 
hours, then centrifuged 


Supernatant liquid decanted, 
and to 25 cc. of the super- 
natant liquid 2 cc. of a satu- 
rated aqueous solution of 
picric acid added, then centri- 
fuged 




Supernatant liqiiid 
used for inoculating 
plants 


Precipitate 

discarded 


Supernatant 
liquid, free from 
safranin, used 
for inoculating 
plants 


Precipitate 

discarded 


r 
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Table III gives the results obtained in freeing the safranin-virus 
precipitate from safranin. Experiment 5 indicates that the picric 


TABLE III 

Liberation oe virus eeom safranin PREapiTAXE by means of picric acid 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

NO- 

Preparation 

. 

' pH op 

SOLUTION 

No. OP 

PLANTS : 
INOCU- 
, LATED 

■No. ■ 

DISEASED 

I. . 

(a) Safranin precipitate suspended in 25 cc. dis- 
tilled water and 2 cc. saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of picric acid added; after standing, solu- 
tion centrifuged and supernatant liquid used 
for inoculating plants 

3.9 

10 

4 


(b) 25 cc. of supernatant liquid from virus-saf- 
ranin precipitate treated with 2 cc, of satu- 
rated aqueous solution of picric acid, centri- 
fuged, and supernatant liquid, free of saf- 
ranin, used for inoculating plants ...... 

5-5 

10 

0 

2. . 

(a) Safranin-virus precipitate suspended in 25 cc. 
distilled water and 2 cc. saturated aqueous 
solution of picric acid added; after standing, 
solution centrifuged and supernatant liquid 
used for inoculating plants 

I 4*3 

10 

3 


(b) 25 cc. of supernatant liquid from safranin- 
virus precipitate treated as in experiment i . . 

i 

S -3 

10 

■■ 0 

3 -* 

(a) Safranin-virus precipitate suspended in 25 cc. 
distilled water and 4 cc. saturated aqueous 
solution of picric acid and 1.2 cc. N/io 
NaaCOj solution added; after standing, solu- 
tion centrifuged and supernatant liquid used 
for inoculating plants 

3*7 

10 

1 .■■ ■•■ 

3 


(b) 25 cc. of supernatant liquid from safranin- 
virus precipitate treated as in experiment i . . 

S-2 

10 

.0 

4 ‘* 

: 1 

■ 1 

(a) Safranin-virus precipitate suspended in 25 cc.| 
distilled water and 4 cc. picric acid and 2 cc.! 
N/io NaaCOa solution added; after standing,! 
centrifuged, and supernatant liquid used for 
inoculating plants 

6.6 

I 

10 

9 


(b) 25 cc. of supernatant liquid from safranin- 
virus precipitate treated as in experiment i 

5-3 

10 

2 

5 -* 

(a) To 25 cc. of diseased juice was added 2 cc. of 
saturated aqueous solution of picric acid, and 
solution used for inoculating plants 

S -3 

10 

10 


acid concentration used to remove safranin from the supernatant 
liquid of the virus-safranin precipitate does not affect the activity of 
the virus appreciably. 
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Removal of safranin from safranin- virus 

PRECIPITATE BY MEANS OF AMYL ALCOHOL 

On removal of the dye with normal amyl alcohol from the suspen- 
sion of the saf ranin-virus precipitate, following dispersion in acid solu- 
tion, activity is recovered in the aqueous layer. Hydrochloric, nitric, 
acetic, and oxalic acids have been used successfully to effect the dis- 
persion of the precipitate and release the virus. When the volume of 

TABLE IV 

Liberation of virus from safranin precipitate by extracting 

SAFRANIN WITH AMYL ALCOHOL 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

NO. 

Preparation 

No. OP 

PLANTS 

INOCU- 

LATED 

No. 

DISEASED 

I. . 

(a) Aqueous layer, 50 cc. in volume, pH 5. 8-6.0, after re- 
moving safranin from aqueous suspension of precipitate 
- with amyl alcohol 

■ . 10 

10 


(b) Suspension of interfacial precipitate formed on removal 
of safranin with amyl alcohol 

10 ^ 

7 

2. . 

(a) Saf ranin-virus precipitate suspended in 50 cc. HgO and 
I cc. N. HCl added; pH of resulting solution 2.9; saf- 
ranin removed with amyl alcohol; aqueous layer, saf- 
ranin free, but not neutralized. 

10 

9 


(b) Same as 2(a), but neutralized 

10 

10 


(c) Same as in experiment i(b) 

10 

10 

3.- 

(a) Saf ranin-virus precipitate suspended in 50 cc. H2O and 
0.35 cc. N/i HCl added; pH of resulting solution 3.1- 
3.2; aqueous layer, safranin free, but not neutralized. . 

10 

10 


(b) Same as experiment 3(a), but neutralized. . .......... 

10 

10 


(c) Same as in experiment i (b) 

10 

10 


(d) Supernatant liquid from safranin precipitate after re- 
moving safranin with amyl alcohol 

10 

3 


water used to disperse the precipitate is twice the volume of the juice 
from which the pregipitate is obtained, the addition of acid produces 
a clear transparent solution. Under these conditions the liberation of 
the virus from the dye appears to be optimal. The aqueous solution 
obtained following amyl alcohol washing is brown in color, resem- 
bling in appearance the original juice from diseased plants. A precipi- 
tate separates at the water-amyl alcohol interface; this precipitate 
is also active. The saf ranin-virus precipitate was obtained by adding 
12 cc. of a I per cent aqueous safranin solution to 50 cc. of juice from 
diseased plants. Table IV gives the results obtained. 
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To discover whether the conditions for safranin precipitation 
would be more favorable in an alkaline medium, samples of juice 
from diseased plants were brought to a hydrogen-ion concentration 
of pH 7.2 by the addition of saturated calcium hydroxide solution. 
Twelve cc. of a i per cent safranin solution was then added to 50 cc. 
of the treated juice. The precipitate was removed by centrifuging, 

TABLE V 


PREaPITATING THE VIRUS WITH SAERANIN PROM JUICE AT ALKALINE 
REACTION, THEN REMOVING THE DYE FROM PRECIPITATE AND 
SUPERNATANT LIQUID WITH AMYL ALCOHOL 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

NO. 

Preparation 

No. op 
PLANTS 
INOC 0 - 
LATEB 

1 No., 

DISEASED 

I . . 

(a) Safranin-virus precipitate suspended in 65 cc. H2O; 
pH of resulting suspension 7.7; aqueous layer, following 
j removal of safranin, with amyl alcohol. 

1 10 

10 


, (b) Suspension of interfacial precipitate after washing twice 
with water 

10' 

1 

1 ■ 9 ■' 

i ^ : 

,10 

2. . 

(a) Virus-safranin precipitate suspended in 50 cc. water, 
I cc. N/i HCl added; pH of resulting suspension 3.0; 
safranin free aqueous layer, not neutralised. 

10 


(b) Same as 2(a), but neutralized. 

10 

10 


(c) Same as in experiment i (b) 

10 

10 


(a) Safranin-virus precipitate suspended in 50 cc. water and 
brought to pH 3.6 by adding N/r HCl; aqueous layer, 
following removal of safranin with amyl alcohol, not 
neutralized. 

10 

10 

1 

(b) Same as in experiment 3(a), but neutralized 

10 

10 


(c) Same as in experiment i(b) ........... 

10 

10 

1 

(d) Supernatant liquid from safranin-virus precipitate after: 
removal of safranin with amyl alcohol . . 

10 

2 


(e) Untreated diseased juice. 

10 

9 


(f) Diseased juice diluted i to 1000 

10 

, I 


then washed with 50 cc. of distilled w:ater. Table V gives the results 
obtained on removing the dye from the precipitate and also the 
supernatant liquid with amyl alcohol. 


Salting out experiments on virus op tobacco mosaic 
Salting out experiments were tried after it was found that an 
aqueous solution of safranin precipitated the virus, and also that 
under certain conditions the virus apparently will migrate in an 
electric field. 
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TABLE VI 

Salting out the virus from juice of diseased plants 


Prepakation 


No. OP 

PLANTS No. 

mOCU- DISEASED 
DATED 


(a) 34 gm, (NH4)2S04 added to 50 cc. juice from diseased 

plants at room temperature, centrifuged; precipitate 
dissolved in 20 cc. distilled water, and solution used for 
inoculating plants 5 

(b) Supernatant liquid diluted with five volumes of distilled 

water 5 

(a) 17 gm. (NH4)aS04 added to 25 cc. juice from diseased 

plants at about o® C. in cold; after agitating, precipitate 
filtered off and dissolved in 15 cc. distilled water, and 
solution used for inoculating plants 5 

(b) 5 cc. filtrate made up to 50 cc. and solution used for 

inoculating plants. 5 

(a) 16.5 gm. (NH4)2S04 added to 25 cc. juice from diseased 

plants at about 0° G. in cold; after agitating, precipitate 
filtered off and dissolved in 20 cc. distilled water and 
solution used for inoculating plants 5 

(b) 5 cc. filtrate made up to 50 cc. with distilled water, and 

solution used for inoculating plants 5 

(a) 60 gm, MgS04 added to 100 cc. juice from diseased 

plants] after standing overnight at room temperature, 
precipitate filtered out, washed several times with satu- 
rated solution of magnesium sulphate; precipitate dis- 
persed by pulping the filter paper in 50 cc. of water. On 
straining the suspension through cheesecloth a greenish 
brown solution was obtained which with washings 
measured 145 cc. This solution used for inoculating 
plants 2i days after the salt added 10 

(b) Aliquot of the 145 cc. obtained in experiment 4(a) 

diluted I to 100 10 

(c) Aliquot of the 145 cc. obtained in experiment 4(a) 

diluted I to 1000. 10 

(d) Aliquot of the 145 cc. obtained in experiment 4(a) 

diluted I to 10,000 10 

(e) Original filtrate from precipitate obtained in experi- 
ment 4(a) used for inoculating plants 10 

(a) X3 gm. Na3S04 (anhydrous) added to roo cc. of diseased 
juice; after standing 18 hours at room temperature the 
precipitate centrifuged out and washed several times 
with small quantities of a 0.3 saturated solution of 
sodium sulphate; precipitate theii dispersed in 75 cc. 

of water, and solution used for inoculating plants 10 

(b) Supernatant liquid obtained in experiment 5(a) diluted 

! I to ICO and used for inoculating plants 10 

(a) Experiment 5(a) repeated, only variation being that 

after the Na2S04 was added the solution was held at 
32®~33° C. for 18 hours 10 

(b) Supernatant liquid obtained from precipitate in experi- 

ment 6(a) diluted i to 100 and used for inoculating 
plants..,.. 10 
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On attempting to salt out material from the diseased juice at 
about 0° C., it was found that an immediate precipitate was thrown 
out only near the saturation point with ammonium sulphate. It was 
also found that about 34 gm. of ammonium sulphate to 50 cc. of the 
juice from diseased plants was necessary to produce this precipitate. 

Table VI gives the results of some of the experiments on salting 
out the virus. The plants used to test these solutions were inoculated 
by scratching three leaves of each plant with a sterilized needle, 
dropping on the solution used for inoculating, and rubbing it in 
with a clean cork stopper. 

Juice from diseased plants when 25 per cent saturated with am- 
monium sulphate remained infectious. In the experiments reported 
in table VI the original supernatant liquid and filtrates were diluted 
therefore, as indicated, in order to bring the ammonium sulphate 
concentration below 25 per cent saturation. High concentration of 
magnesium sulphate is apparently quite effective in salting out the 
virus. A precipitate forms when juice from diseased plants is 0.3 
saturated with sodium sulphate and allowed to stand. As shown in 
table VI, however, it is doubtful whether this precipitate contains 
an appreciable proportion of the virus. Work on salting out the 
virus was soon discontinued, as the precipitates obtained not only 
contained the excess salt, but also protein and much pigment. 

Precipitation oe virus oe tobacco mosaic 

WITH ACETONE OR ETHYL ALCOHOL 

Since Allard (2) had shown that strong acetone or alcohol 
rapidly killed the virus, the precipitation by these reagents was first 
tried out in a cold room in order to reduce as much as possible the 
injury to the virus. Table VII gives the results obtained. 

The preliminary experiments on precipitation of the virus by 
acetone, as shown in table VII, indicated that a solution of the 
precipitate, thrown out of juice from diseased plants by two volumes 
of acetone, is highly infectious. But in order to determine more 
accurately the proportion of the virus precipitated by adding acetone 
in the ratio of two volumes to one of the disease<i juice, a greater 
number of plants were inoculated than were employed in the prelimi- 
nary experiments. The method of Holmes (9) was employed for 
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TABLE VII 

PHECIPITATING THE VIRUS WITH ACETONE 


Ex- 

peri- 

Preparation 

No. OR 
PLANTS 
INOCU- 

No. , 

DISEASED 

NO. 


LATED 

I. . 

(a) To juice from diseased plants was added an equal volume 
of acetone in cold; supernatant liquid decanted and 
precipitate suspended in distilled water; suspension 
nsftd for inornlnting plants 

C- 



(b) Supernatant liquici Jrom above precipitation used to 
inoculate plants 

s 

0 

■ 

' ■ I • 

2 . . 

(a) To juice from diseased plants were added two volumes 
of acetone in cold; supernatant liquid decanted and 
precipitate rinsed with acetone, then absolute ether; 
precipitate suspended in distilled water and used for 
inoculating plants 

5 

r 


(b) Supernatant liquid passed through a hardened paper 
filter, and filtrate diluted t to 3 

c 

0 

•2 

(a) Same as in experiment 2 fa) 

0 

c 

5 

0 

o • * 

(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 

0 

5 

A 

(a) Same a.s in experiment 2 fa) 

' c 



(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 


0 

0 

s-- 

(a) To 25 cc. juice from diseased plants was added 50 cc. 
acetone in cold; precipitate decanted and precipitate 
rinsed with acetone, then ether; precipitate suspended 
in 13.53 cent acetone and used for inoculating 

plants 

5 

c 


(b) Supernatant liquid from precipitate passed through 
gravity filter and filtrate diluted i to 5 (until acetone 
concentration was about 13.33 pcr cent; 

. 

■ ' ■ 

5 


6.. 

(a) Same as in experiment 5(a) 

5 ■ 

t;' 


(b) Same as in experiment 5(b) 

' 5 . 

0 

7 . . 

1 (a) Same as in experiment 2(a) 

' 5 

'■ c . 


1 (b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 

5 

0 

0 

8., 

i (a) Same as in experiment 2(a) 

10 

10 

1 (b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 

10 

I* 


(a) Same as in experiment 2(a) 1 

10 

10 


(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 1 

10 

I* 

lO. , 

(a) Same as in experiment 2 (a) i 

10 ' ■ j 

10 

(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) i 

10 1 

0 

„ ,ir. . 

(a) Same as in experiment 2(a) 

10 

10 

(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) 

10 i 

. at 

10 

.'''12.'. 

(a) Same as in experiment 2(a) 

10 1 

(b) Same as in experiment 2(b) i .1 

10 

■, 2 '""' 

13 - • 

(a) To juice from diseased plants were added three volumes 

of acetone in cold; supernatant liquid decanted and 
precipitate rinsed with ether; precipitate then suspended 
in distilled water and used for inoculating plants 

(b) Supernatant liquid passed through hardened filter 

paper, and filtrate diluted i to 3, then used for in- 
oculating plants 

10 

10 

10 

0 

14.. 

(a) Same as in experiment 13(a) * 

10 

10 

(b) Same as in experiment 13(b) 

10 

0 

IS-. 

(a) Same as m experiment 13(a) . , . ............ . . ..... . 

10 

10 

(b) Same as in experiment 13(b) 

10 

0 





* One of the blanks was also diseased, 
t Three of the blanks were also diseased. 
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inoculation, whereby only a small amount of virus is introduced by 
means of fine pins. Table VIII gives the results of these experi- 
ments. 

From experiments 2-15 of table VII and 3, 4, 7, and 8 of table 
VIII it is evident that, so far as our present methods indicate, pre- 
cipitation (under certain favorable conditions) of the virus from juice 
of diseased plants is, for all practical purposes, complete when two 
volumes of acetone or absolute alcohol are added to one volume of the 
juice. The juice obtained from tobacco plants with mosaic disease 
varies not only in virus content, but also in the content of other solids. 
It has been observed that when apparently complete precipitation 
is obtained, the precipitate formed, on adding the acetone or alcohol 
in the cold, will settle out of solution very quickly and collect in a 
viscous mass in the bottom of the container. This permits decanta- 
tion of the supernatant liquid without loss of the precipitate, giving 
a sharp separation. Under certain conditions, which are not yet en- 
tirely clear, a light flocculent precipitate may be obtained which 
settles slowly. This lengthens the time of contact with the reagent 
before the supernatant liquid can be decanted. It is also very difii- 
cult to decant the supernatant liquid completely from such a precipi- 
tate, even after it has settled, without losing some of the precipitate. 

Experiments 4 and 7, table VIII, were designed to demonstrate 
whether loss of activity could be averted by more complete recovery 
of a precipitate which settled slowly as flocculent material. In this 
experiment the precipitate was thrown down in a compact mass by 
centrifuging. The mother liquor was decanted completely without 
loss of precipitate. Recovery was about complete, in contrast to 
experiment 2, table VIII, where a light flocculent precipitate was 
obtained and was not centrifuged. A greater concentration of ace- 
tone or alcohol will induce more prompt settling of the precipitate. 
We prefer, however, to work with the lowest concentration that will 
produce complete precipitation, as the rate of inactivation must be 
higher, the higher the acetone or alcohol content. We prefer acetone 
to alcohol in precipitating the virus, as the precipitate settles much 
better from acetone solution, and can be redispersed more readily in 
water. 
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TABLE VIII 

Comparison of amount of virus in acetone or alcohol precipitate 

WITH THAT IN ORIGINAL JUICE SAMPLE 


Ex- 

peri- 

ment 

NO, 


Preparation 


No. OP 

PLANTS 

INOCU- 

LATED 


No. 

DISEASED 


3-- 


6 .. 


(a) 35 cc. juice from diseased plants made up to loo cc. with 

C.P. acetone at room temperature, and allowed to stand 
a few minutes; precipitate obtained on centrifuging dis- 
persed in water, made up to loo cc., and solution used 
for inoculating plants. ... 

(b) 35 cc. juice from diseased plants used in i(a) diluted to 

100 cc 

(a) loo cc. juice from diseased plants, at about o° C., addedl 

200 cc. of C.P. acetone at — 15° C.; precipitate did not] 
settle, so about 50 cc. more acetone added, then super- 
natant liquid decanted; precipitate suspended in water 
and made up to 100 cc. ; 50 cc. of this solution diluted to 
100 cc. and used for inoculating plants 

(b) 50 cc. of juice from diseased plants used in 2(a) diluted 

to TOO cc. .......... 

(a) To 100 cc. of juice from diseased plants, at about o® C., 
200 cc. of C.P. acetone at about —15® C. was added; on 
mixing, precipitate settled at once, giving good separa- 
tion; supernatant liquid decanted, precipitate sus- 
pended in water and made up to 100 cc.; 50 cc. of this 
solution diluted to 100 cc. and used for inoculating. . . . 

(b) Diseased juice diluted with equal volume of water and 

used for inoculating 

(a) Two volumes of C.P. acetone at about —15® C. added 

to juice from diseased plants at about o® C. (last few cc 
of mother liquor removed by centrifuging) ; precipitate 
taken up in water and diluted to a volume twice that of 
juice from which precipitate had been obtained 

(b) Experiment 4(a) repeated on another sample of same 

juice... 

(c) Sample of same juice used in 4(a) and 4(b) diluted with 

an equal volume of water 

(a) 30 cc. of juice from diseased plants made up to 100 cc. 

with 95 per cent alcohol; precipitate obtained after 30 
minutes at room temperature dispersed in water and 
made up to 200 cc 

(b) 30 cc, of the untreated juice made up to 200 cc. with 

distilled water 

(a) 30 cc. of juice from diseased plants made up to 100 cc. 

with 95 per cent alcohol at room temperature: precipi-| 
tate thrown down by centrifuging, then dispersed in 
about 30 cc, of 0,05 N. HCl (pH of dispersion 4.9) 

(b) Undiluted juice from diseased plants 

(a) 33 cc. of juice from diseased plants at about 0° C. made 

up to 100 cc. with absolute alcohol at about — 15° C.; 
precipitate thrown down by centrifuging a few minutes 
at room temperature; precipitate dispersed in 33 cc. of 
0.025 N. HCl, then 33 cc. of 0.025 N. NaOH added 
(resulting pH 5.61) 


ISO 

150 


ISO 

ISO 


150 

ISO 

150 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 

ISO 


150 

150 


ISO 


S4 

74 


31 

60 


S8 

SI 

60 

64 

69 

43 

S8 


4S 

91 


55 
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TABLE VIII — Continued 



Ex- 

PEEI“ 

WENT 

NO. 

Preparation 

No. OF 
PLANTS 
INOCU- , 
LATE© 

No. '■ 

OIS'EASED ; 


(b) Same preparation as 7(a) excepting that precipitate was 
dispersed in 66 cc. of 0.025 N. HCl (resulting pH 4.8) . . 

150 

68 


(c) Same preparation as that of 7(a) excepting that precipi- 
tate was dispersed in 66 cc. of distilled water (resulting 
pH 6.2) 

150 

■ ■ - ■Vv: : j 

S2 


(d) Sample of same juice from diseased plants diluted with 
equal volume of distilled water (resulting pH 5.5) ..... 

1 ' ICO 

":Ii 

i 29 ■ ’ 

8 ... 

(a) 33 cc. of juice from diseased plants made up to 100 cc. 
with absolute alcohol, then let stand in ice box^ 30 
minutes; precipitate thrown down by centrifuging, 
washed with ether, then dispersed in 66 cc. of 0.025: 
N. HCl 

ISO 

I 

i 

55 ■ 1 


(b) Same preparation as that of 8(a) excepting that precipi- 
tate was dispersed in 66 cc. distilled water ........... 

ISO 

76 ! 


(c) Sample of untreated juice from diseased plants diluted 
with equal volume of distilled water ... 

150 

i 

! 


Heat peecipitable fractions in juice 
FROM diseased PLANTS 

The work on salting out and precipitation with acetone and 
alcohol made it necessary to determine, if possible, whether simple 
proteins were connected in any way with the virus. It was soon 
found that juice from diseased plants contained a fraction that 
coagulated at about 85° C. When the temperature is raised at the 
rate of about 1° C. per minute in a water bath, the juice may become 
turbid near 70° C. The precipitate usually begins to flocculate at 
85° C. or sometimes a little below, and the coagulum begins to settle 
before 90° C. is reached. This coagulum may readily be filtered uff. 
It is very dark in color, and contains considerable nitrogen. The 
filtrate when heated to boiling gives another precipitate, but this 
contains only a small amount of nitrogen. Juice from healthy plants 
also contains these two heat precipitable fractions, but the first frac- 
tion may come down at a lower temperature than that from juice 
of diseased plants. 

Table IX gives a comparison of the heat precipitable fractions 
from juice of healthy and diseased plants. Each precipitate was 
washed thoroughly by placing in a beaker and boiling with 100 cc. 
distilled water, filtering, and then repeating the operation once. As 


f 

f 
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shown from the table, there appears to be no marked difference in 
the nitrogen content of the two heat precipitable fractions from juice 
of diseased and healthy plants. 

The juice remains infectious after the first fraction is removed by 
heating, although the virus strength is reduced. Boiling the juice 
renders it non-inf ectious. 

PAETIAL EEMOVAL OE PROTEIN, SULPHATE, AND PHOSPHATE 
The acetone precipitate formed by adding two volumes of ace- 
tone to one volume of the juice from diseased plants contains from 
20 to 25 per cent of the dry matter of the juice. This precipitate 


TABLE IX 

Heat precipitable tractions in juice prom diseased and healthy 
Turkish tobacco plants 


Preparation 

Precipitate obtained by 

HEATING TO 89® C. 

Precipitate obtained by 
BOILING PILTRATE, PROM FIRST 
PRECIPITATE, FOR 1 $ aONTJTES 

Weight (gm.) 

Total nitrogen 
(gm.) 

Weight (gm.) 

Total nitrogen, 
(gm.) 

500 cc. juice from diseased 
tobacco plants. .......... 

0,299 

0 - 03 S 

0.114 

0.005 

500 cc. juice from healthy 
tobacco plants 

0 .276 

0.033 

0.189 

0.004 


contains the protein fraction coagulating around 85° C., as well as 
much inorganic sulphate and phosphate. In beginning the work of 
reducing the dry matter content of the juice, and freeing the virus 
from more contaminating material, the first point of attack was the 
protein fraction just mentioned. Fractional precipitation with ace- 
tone was unsuccessful in separating the protein from the virus, as 
25, 30, 35, 40, and 45 per cent acetone concentration failed to remove 
either all of the protein or a major part of the virus. It was finally 
found that most of the protein could be removed with basic lead 
acetate at a concentration which apparently left the virus unharmed. 
The solution employed was made by dissolving 200 gm. of Horne’s 
basic lead acetate preparation in 1000 cc. distilled water. This solu- 
tion is added at the rate of 19 cc. to 500 cc. of the juice from diseased 
plants. Extensive inoculation experiments have demonstrated that 
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this concentration of the lead acetate apparently does not reduce 
the virus concentration; but it does remove most of the protein, some 
phosphate, and, fortunately, much pigment. After treatment vith 
lead acetate it was found that the acetone precipitate from the 
cleared juice contained considerable phosphate and sulphate. Bari- 
um acetate was then used to remove some sulphate and more phos- 
phate. As much as lo cc. of a saturated aqueous solution of barium 
hydroxide with 4 cc. of N. acetic acid have been added to 25 cc. of 
the juice without apparently destroying a great proportion of the 
virus. Following the clearing with lead, 20 cc. of a saturated aqueous 
solution of barium hydroxide with 8 cc. of N. acetic acid were added 
to 500 cc. of the original juice. Freshly expressed juice from diseased 
plants has a hydrogen-ion concentration of pH close to 7.0 following 
lead clearing; consequently, it is necessary to add acid with the 
barium hydroxide in order to keep the pH on the acid side. The use 
of 8 cc. of N. acetic acid with 20 cc. of the saturated barium hydrox- 
ide solution at 20° to 22° C. will bring the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the juice to about pH 6.4 to 6.7. 

It has been the practice to allow the juice to stand in a cold room 
overnight to freeze, following addition of the basic lead acetate solu- 
tion, and also following the precipitation with an acid solution of 
barium acetate. In this way solutions showing only slight opales- 
cence are obtained. 

A number of preliminary experiments, using sets of ten plants 
each, and inoculating by the usual method of scratching the leaf 
surface and then rubbing in the liquid used for inoculating, gave 
just as many plants diseased from juice that had been treated with 
the lead and barium solutions as were obtained by inoculating with 
a sample of untreated juice. To estimate the amount of virus in this 
fraction the method of Holmes (9) was employed, and table X gives 
the results obtained. 

Precipitation oe virus erom juice treated with 

LEAD acetate AND THEN BARIUM ACETATE 

After precipitation with basic lead acetate and barium acetate, 
a flocculent precipitate forms when two volumes of acetone are added 
to one volume of such treated juice, at about 0° C. This precipitate 
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settles slowly and never permits complete decantation of the super- 
natant liquid without loss. After concentrating the treated juice (in 
vacuo with the bath at 50° C.) to 0.4 of the volume of the original 
juice taken, a precipitate is obtained when two volumes of acetone 
are added to one volume of the concentrated solution. This precipi- 
tate collects and settles at once, adhering to the bottom of the con- 
tainer. The supernatant liquid may then be decanted immediately 

TABLE X 

ClKAEING JUICE FROM DISEASED TOBACCO PLANTS BY TREATMENT WITH 
LEAD ACETATE AND BARIUM ACETATE 


Ex- 

PEKI- 

KENT 

NO. 


Preparation 


No. OE 
PLANTS 
INOCU- 
LATED 


No. 

DISEASED 


2 . . 


(a) To 25 cc. juice from diseased plants was added 0.95 cc. 

of Horne’s basic lead acetate solution* and centrifuged; 
to the supernatant liquid from basic lead acetate precipi- 
tation was added i cc. of saturated aqueous solution of | 
barium hydroxide with 0.4 cc. N. acetic acid and centri- 
fuged; aliquot from the supernatant liquid, following| 
precipitation with Ba(OH)2, diluted with equal volume 
of distilled water and solution used for inoculating] 
plants 

(b) Sample of untreated juice, same as used in preparing 

I (a), diluted with equal volume of distilled water and 
this used for inoculating plants ............ 1 

(a) Same as in experiment i (a), except that another sample! 

of juice from diseased plants was used. J 

(b) Same as in experiment i(a), using aliquot of untreated; 
juice from same sample as that used in preparing 2(a) ' 


150 

ISO 

ISO 

150 


80 

60 

57 

SO 


* See text for description. 

and drained off completely. More dry matter is eliminated in the 
latter than in the former case. 

Each step in the procedure toward freeing the virus fraction from 
other solids has been checked numbers of times by the rough method 
of inoculation previously mentioned, using ten plants in each test. 
We have tested the activity of the acetone precipitate, from treated 
juice after concentration, only once by the method of Holmes ( 9 ). 
Table XI gives the results of this e:q)eriment. 

The experiment in table XI supports the results obtained with 
the rougher method. This experiment gives more evidence to the 
effect that there is little or no loss of virus accompanying precipita- 
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tion with basic lead acetate, followed by precipitation with bariuin 
acetate. For some time we were doubtful as to the effect on the virus 

TABLE XI 

Precipitating virus with acetone following clearing of juice with 
LEAD acetate AND BARIUM ACETATE 


Prepasation 


No. OF 
PLANTS 
INOCU- 
LATEB 


No. 

DESEASEB 


19 cc. of basic lead acetate solution added to 500 cc. juice from] 
diseased plants, mixed, placed in cold room overniglit; next 
morning thawed, centrifuged 

I ^ ' ~~ ! 

Supernatant liquid, decanted, then added 8 cc. of Precipitate 
N. acetic acid in 20 cc. saturated aqueous solu- discarded 
tion of barium hydroxide, mixed, then placed in 
cold room again overnight; next morning thawed, 
centrifuged 


Supernatant liquid, decanted into distilling flask 
and concentrated to little below 200 cc. 


Precipitate 

discarded 


Concentrated, decanted into beaker and made up Distillate 
to 200 cc. ; placed in cold room and when freezing discarded 
400 cc. of C.P. acetone added (redistilled over 
soda lime) at about —15® G.; precipitate falls to 
bottom at once; supernatant liquid decanted 
completely ^ ■ 

Precipitate suspended in about 40 cc. of distilled Supernatant 
water; centrifuged liquid 

discarded 


Supernatant liquid decanted, and made up. to 
SO cc. 


Slight 
amount of 
sediment 
discarded 


1.25 cc. of this solution made up to 25 cc: with distilled water, and 
solution used for inoculating plants (this volume represents a 
dilution of original juice with equal volume of water) 


Aliquot from same original juice diluted with equal volume of 
water, and solution used for inoculating plants 


150 


ISO 


71 

68 


of concentrating in vacuo below 50® C., but now it seems that the 
loss here also is small. 
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Nitrogen, dry matter, and ash content 

OF VARIOUS TRACTIONS 

To determine the effect of lead and barium treatment, and 
precipitation with acetone on the nitrogen, dry matter, and ash con- 
tent of the fraction containing the virus, the determinations shown 
on pages 34 and 35 were made, and are representative of the re- 
sults we have obtained. 

The figures in the procedure outlined show that the acetone 
precipitate obtained, after lead and barium treatment, contains 
about 10 per cent of the dry matter of the original juice. Present 
experience indicates that the nitrogen content of juice from diseased 
plants exceeds that from healthy plants; while the dry matter of 
juice from healthy plants usually exceeds that from juice of diseased 
plants. In our system of fractionation, only samples of juice from 
diseased plants give the immediate precipitate with acetone, follow- 
ing concentration to 0.4 the volume of the original juice sample after 
lead and barium treatment. No sample of juice from healthy plants 
has been found to give the characteristic precipitate with acetone 
at this point in the procedure. A turbidity forms when the two 
volumes of acetone are added to the concentrated solution, following 
lead and barium treatment of healthy juice; but an appreciable 
precipitate settles to the bottom of the beaker only at the end of 10 
or 15 minutes. 

Preliminary experiments in inoculation, after treatment of the 
sample with hydrogen sulphide and following a second precipitation 
with acetone, indicate that the solutions obtained are quite active. 
We have not, however, made a quantitative study by the method of 
Holmes at this point in the procedure. 

Preliminary experiments indicate that a solution of the second 
acetone precipitate is inactivated when incubated with trypsin, or 
more especially by a combination of trypsin and pepsin; pepsin alone 
seems to have no effect on the virus. 

Discussion 

The present concepts of the nature of the virus of mosaic disease 
of tobacco are based, in part, on the following: the resistance to 
inactivation in 2 per cent phenol solution, 2 per cent creolin solution. 
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Juice from diseased plants, freshly expressed: 


Total nitrogen per 500 cc. 0. 252 

Dry matter per 500 cc 12.172 

Ash per 500 cc 5 . 650 


500 cc. of this juice plus 19 cc. of Home’s basic lead acetate solution placed in 
cold room overnight, thawed, centrifuged 


Supernatant liquid, decanted, and added 8 cc. of N. acetic 
acid in 20 cc, of saturated aqueous solution of barium hy- 
droxide; placed in cold room overnight, thawed, centrifuged 

Precipitate 

discarded 

Supernatant liquid, decanted into distilling flask and con- 
centrated in vacuo to a little less than 500 cc. 

i 

.. 1 ■ ■ 

Precipitate 

discarded 

Concentrate, decanted into 500 cc. volumetric dask and made 
up to the mark (excess lead not removed here) 

! 

i 

Distillate 

discarded 

1 i , : 

420 CC. concentrated to little 80 cc. used for analyses: gm. 

less than 140 cc. in vacuo total nitrogen in the 500 cc . . . 0.177 

! dry matter in the 500 cc 10*365 

1 ash in the 500 cc . 4*376 

i 

Concentrate, placed in cold and when freezing two vol- 
imies of C.P. acetone added at ^15® C. 

Distillate 

discarded 

i. . ^ ^ ^ i ... , 

Precipitate suspended in 50 cc. distilled water, centri- Supernatant liquid 

fuged discarded 

Clear supernatant liquid, transferred to 200 cc. volumetric 
flask and made up to volume 

! 

Slight ! 

.residue 

120 cc. +H3S centrifuged 80 cc. used for analyses: 

total nitrogen ...... 

dry matter. 

ash 

Corrected value (gm.) 

0.018 

1-343 

.469 


Supernatant liquid, concentrated in Small black 

volume to less than 50 cc. precipitate 


Concentrate, placed in cold overnight, 
then thawed, centrifuged 


Distillate 
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Supernatant liquid, transferred to beaker, 
placed in cold and when freezing two volumes of C.P. acetone 
added at -15 C. 

1 

1 

Small black 
precipitate 

Precipitate, suspended in 50 cc. distilled water, 
centrifuged 

1 : 

Supernatant 

liquid 

Supernatant liquid, decanted into volumetric flask, made up 
to Wume, and the following determinations made; 

Slight 

residue 

Corrected value (gm.) 


total nitrogen. ......... . 

dry matter 0,966 

ash °-34i 



and I per cent phenoco solution (2) is greater than that of vegetative 
forms of pathogens. The retention of activity in 50 per cent alcohol 
and 40 per cent acetone, accompanied by a complete loss of activity 
in higher concentrations (2), indicates less stability toward these 
reagents than cultures containing spores of B. subtUis (6), winch 
after ten days in 99 per cent alcohol or 60 per cent acetone exhibit 
undiminished viabiHty. Recently Mulvania (13) has reported that 
the virus is not completely inactivated when exposed to ultra violet 
light 30 to 45 minutes; and a faint trace of activity remains after 
exposure to sunlight for 36 hours. This compares with a period of 
one to five minutes ultra-violet irradiation and one to two hours 
exposure to sunlight required to kill bacteria either in vegetative or 
spore form. Mulvania has summarized data to show that the virus 
of mosaic disease of tobacco is inactivated by a temperature inter- 
mediate between the thermal death point of vegetative and spore 
forms of pathogens. 

Woods (17) was the first to suggest that the virus of the mosaic 
disease of tobacco was enzymic in nature. Freiberg (7), after re- 
viewing the evidence available on its precipitation by alcohol, ad- 
sorption on talc and inactivation by high concentrations of alcohol, 
by low concentrations of formaldehyde and at high temperatures, 
also expressed the view that the active agent was an enz3me. ^ 

We have found that when precipitation of the virus is carried 
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out under favorable conditions, with the proper concentration of 
safranin, acetone, or ethyl alcohol, the precipitation is almost com- 
plete. In each case the precipitate contains practically all of the 
original activity of the juice, and the virus concentration in the 
supernatant liquid is no greater than that obtained by diluting a 
fresh juice sample one thousand-fold. This, together with the fact 
that the virus is apparently held in an inactive condition in the 
safranin precipitate and is released when the safranin is removed, 
makes it probable that the virus which we have investigated reacted 
as a chemical substance. 

Summary 

1. An aqueous solution of safranin precipitates the virus of 
tobacco mosaic from juice of diseased plants. This precipitate brings 
down practically all of the virus. The virus is apparently held in an 
inactive condition in the precipitate, but is released when the safra- 
nin is removed by means of amyl alcohoL 

2. Material, which gives an infectious solution when redissolved 
in water, has been salted out of infectious juice with ammonium 
sulphate and also with magnesium sulphate. 

3 . Two volumes of acetone or alcohol, when added to one volume 
of juice from diseased plants, at about C., throws down a precipi- 
tate which contains practically all of the virus. 

4. Juice from Turkish tobacco plants with mosaic disease con- 
tains two well defined heat precipitable fractions. One comes down 
around 85® C. and the other above 90*^ C. Only the first fraction 
contains an appreciable amount of nitrogen. The juice remains in- 
fectious after removal of the first fraction, although the virus concen- 
tration is greatly reduced. 

5. Some of the phosphate, sulphate, and most of the protein and 
pigment may be removed, from juice of diseased plants, with low 
concentrations of lead acetate and barium acetate without apparent- 
ly removing or injuring the virus. 

6. Juice from diseased plants, after clearing with lead acetate 
and barium acetate, may be concentrated in vacuo, below 50° C., 
without apparent injury to the virus. 

7. Cleared juice from diseased plants concentrated in vacuo to 
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0.4 the original volume and brought to about 0° C. gives a precipitate 
when two volumes of acetone at — 15*^ C. are added. This precipitate 
contains only about 10 per cent of the solids of the original juice, 
but apparently contains all of the original virus. 

8. The behavior of the virus is in many ways analogous to that 
of a chemical substance. 

Boyce Thompson Institute FOR Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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LOCAL LESIONS IN TOBACCO MOSAIC^ 

F H A N C I s O. H O L M E S 

(with eleven eighres) 

Introduction 

The literature concerned with the virus diseases of plants re- 
peatedly emphasizes the systemic nature of these infections. 
Mayer (6), in his original description of tobaco mosaic in 1886, 
stated that symptoms do not develop on the leaf inoculated, but ap- 
pear on all of the young developing leaves. Essentially the same 
account of the course of the disease was given by Beijerinck (2) 
in 1898, by Iwanowski (5) in 1903, by Allard (i) in 1914, and y 

others in more recent years. _ . 

No detailed descriptions of local lesions developing at the points 
where tobacco mosaic virus has been introduced have been pub- 
lished. This has probably been due in part to the fact that the lo- 
cal lesions are not conspicuous in commercial tobacco, mcohana 
tabacum, which has been used extensively. Another factor which has 
made the recognition of the local development of the disease more 
difficult has been the practice of inoculation by scratching an 
severe wounding. This tends to obscure the primary lesions by pro- 
ducing dead areas mechanically. 

A few references in the hterature indicate that local lesions have 
been observed, although their real nature has not been understood. 
Allard (i) referred to N. langsdorffii bs follows. 

Plants of this species when ifioculated through the stalk and petioles seem 
particularly susceptible to a very destructive and progressive rot,_which begins 
at the poilt of inoculation and finally kiUs the pknt by 
surrounding tissues. Nicotima viscosum (N. glulinosa) is some im 
exactly the same manner, 

Fernow (3) said of N. rustica: “The leaves generally turn yellow 
and then brown near each point of inoculation.” The bnefness of 

. Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute 
Yonkers, N.Y., published at the expense of the Institute out of the o 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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these references to the local lesions developing at the site of inocu- 
lation with tobacco mosaic virus indicates that these lesions were 
not recognized as symptoms of the disease. 

There is in the literature one account of a plant virus which 
produces lesions at the point of inoculation. This is the virus of 
ring-spot of tobacco, which Priode (7) describes as forming typical 
rings of necrotic tissue around needle punctures used to introduce it 
into tobacco and petunia. These local lesions are exactly like the 
lesions later produced when the disease becomes systemic; but 
tobacco mosaic has never been shown to act in this way. Most 
writers have specifically stated or implied that the inoculated leaf if 
fully developed never shows symptoms of the infection. 

In the present paper the local lesions caused by the introduction 
of tobacco mosaic virus into the tissues of a number of Nicotiana 
species will be described, and the usefulness of these lesions in 
measuring the concentration of mosaic virus samples will be shown. 

In a former paper (4) the writer has described a method of inocu- 
lating plants by means of very small needle punctures. This method 
is well suited to the demonstration of the occurrence of local lesions. 
The absence of extensive dead tissue around such needle punctures 
when transmission does not take place makes the slightest deviation 
from the normal condition of the leaf tissues conspicuous. The 
present study was undertaken because evidence was obtained that 
changes take place at the site of inoculation of tobacco mosaic virus 
into N, tabacum. In this plant it was noticed that pale yellow areas 
sometimes develop around one or more of the five pin pricks made 
in each plant. Since in some cases a very dilute virus was being 
measured, not many plants were expected to take the disease. This 
fact made the pale yellow areas particularly noticeable, and led to a 
later examination of the plants which showed them. It was found 
that every plant which showed such local changes around one or 
more of the pin pricks developed mottling within a few days. Most 
of the plants which did not show pale yellow areas near the inocula- 
tion punctures remained healthy. This suggested that these yellow 
areas might represent localized symptoms of a primary infection, 
since they were consistently followed by the familiar systemic 
symptoms. Unfortunately the pale yellow areas were very incon- 
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spicuous and could not be detected in all cases in which systemic 
symptoms developed. 

It seemed possible that some species of Nicotiana might show 
local symptoms more conspicuously and more consistently than N. 
tabacum. A survey of a number of species® was therefore made. 
These were N. rustica, N. trigonophylla, N. flumbaginifolia, N. 
longijlora, N.tomeniosa, N. suaveolens, N. quadrivahis , N . paniculata, 
N. sylvestris, N. sanderae, N. glutinosa, N. nudicaulis, N. langsdorffii, 
N. clevelandii, N. acuminata, N. glauca, and N. multivalvis. Of these 
species, five showed pronounced necrotic local lesions instead of 
pale yellow areas. These species were N. rustica, N. langsdorffii, N. 
acuminata, N. sanderae, and N . glutinosa. A description of the local 
lesions in each of these five species follows. 

In A. rustica, as in all of the species studied, pin pricks which 
fail to transmit the virus heal perfectly with no macroscopic trace 
of necrosis; successful transfers, on the other hand, are marked by 
necrotic spots. These are easily counted eight to ten days after the 
time of inoculation, and may be distinguished even when many are 
on the same leaf (fig. i). These necrotic spots on N. rustica are brown 
in color, circular in some cases, but frequently irregular in outline. 
They increase slowly in size during the first week after they appear. 
Later they spread rapidly, especially in young leaves. They may 
involve a considerable area of the leaf surface before the leaf con- 
cerned becomes old and drops off. 

The lesions on N. langsdorffii (fig. 2) and N. sanderae (fig. 3) are 
more conspicuous than those on N. rustica, because they are black- 
ish with concentric rings of dead tissue. They grow larger day by 
day after their first appearance, and may become very extensive. 
Sometimes veins and even the stem of the plant are involved in the 
slowly spreading necrosis of the tissues. 

In N. acuminata (fig. 4) the lesions are irregular in outline and 
brown in color. They appear one or two weeks after the introduc- 
tion of the virus, and increase in size rather more slowly than is the 
case in the other species. 

“Tkinks are due to Dr. S. A. Wingarb of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Dr. R. E. Clavsen of the University of California, and Dr, E. M. East of 
the Bussey Institution, Forest Hills, Massachusetts, for their kindness in supplying 
seeds of these species. 
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^ N. glutimsa exhibits a very different response (fig. 5). The 
lesions begin to be noticeable on the second or third day and are 
all completely formed by the fifth day, when in other species the 


Figs. 1-5. — ^Local necrotic lesions in: (i) N. nistica, (2) iV. langsdorffiij (3) N, 
Sander ae, (4) N, ac2miinata, (5) iV. glutmosa. Lesions in N, riisUca and N, acuminata 
are brown, in N. langsdorffii and N. sanderae almost black, and in N. gluii^iosa pale 
brown surrounded by rings of darker brown. 
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first indications of breakdown appear. These rapidly developing 
necrotic lesions appear first as tiny glistening dark spots. The cen- 
ters soon dry down and develop a light brown color. Around them 
darker brown rings form concentrically. This gives the lesions an 
easily recognized appearance not to be confused with other dead 
spots in the leaves. 

In order to discover whether these necrotic local lesions con- 
sistently appear whenever a successful transfer of the mosaic virus 
is accomplished, a test with small N. rustica plants was arranged. 
In a number of experiments each plant was inoculated with a single 
pin prick in a young leaf. The inoculation was carried out with a no. 
oo black enamel insect pin previously wet with juice from a mosaic 
leaf of commercial tobacco. Altogether 582 plants were thus inocu- 
lated. Of these, 136 took the disease, as shown by the development 
of the severe systemic symptoms characteristic for this species. 
Every one of these plants showed a local necrotic lesion at the site of 
inoculation. These lesions were similar to those shown in fig. i, 
except that there was but one on each plant. The fact that every 
plant which took the disease showed a local lesion is evidence that 
the local lesion is a definite symptom of the mosaic. Six plants in the 
series showed local lesions without a later development of the 
systemic disease. Apparently the virus was not able to spread in 
these individual cases. Their number is so small, however, that the 
diagnosis of transfer of the disease is not much changed if local 
lesions are taken as evidence of the transfer without waiting to 
examine the later systemic symptoms. Later experiments, in which 
more than one pin prick was used for each plant, have substantiated 
these conclusions. 

Further evidence that the successful transfer of virus can be 
detected by examination of the local necrotic lesions is afforded by 
the fact that concentrated virus samples cause the development of 
large numbers of these local lesions when they are used as inoculum, 
whereas known dilutions of the virus samples in water cause the 
development of smaller numbers of the lesions* Graphs showing the 
accuracy with which the numbers of lesions are dependent upon the 
known concentrations of virus samples will be presented later in 
this paper, when the use of the local lesions in measuring virus con- 
centrations is discussed. 
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No bacteria or other visible microorganisms have been found 

upon microscopical examination of the local lesions. Fluids from 
plants not affected with mosaic do not produce the lesions when used 
as inoculum. Yet it appeared that formal experiments ought to be 
carried out with virus suspensions free of bacteria to show that the 
production of the lesions was not due to the introduction of foreign 
organisms. Three samples of virus were therefore prepared by ad- 
ding large numbers of a small bacterium, Aplanobacter michiganemis, 
to virus previously diluted with seven volumes of water. These 
three samples were then passed through Berkefeld W filter candles. 
The bacteria were entirely removed from the mixture, as was shown 
by plating from the filtrates. The virus passed through the filter 
with no observable decrease in its concentration. The lesions de- 
veloping on N. gluHnosa plants inoculated with these sterile filtrates 
were identical in appearance with those produced by the use of un- 
filtered samples of virus. 

In further support of the view that the virus of mosaic itself is 
responsible for the production of these local lesions, it may be stated 
that exactly similar lesions have been produced by the use of a virus 
sample which had been frozen solid for three years, and by the use 
of several field samples of virus collected at widely separated points. 
It is improbable that any second virus or any other organism would 
be so closely associated with tobacco mosaic virus as to be present 
in each of these cases. 

In order to prove beyond doubt that the lesions are not caused 
by any foreign organism, they should be produced in a sterile plant 
by the use of virus freed from bacteria. But the fact that the test 
plants are grown in sterilized soil from seeds seems suflicient pro- 
tection against the presence of any organisms on their surface, 
especially as the individual plants are invariably capable of showing 
the lesions. 

Use of local lesions in measuring virus concentrations 

It has long been the custom to use the appearance of the systemic 
disease in N. tabacum plants as an indicator of the successful transfer 
of virus from mosaic plants or extracts from them. Several methods 
of this kind are in use for the more or less accurate measurement of 
the relative concentrations of mosaic virus in different samples. In 
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such work a whole plant is necessary for each successful transfer. 
As the accuracy of the measurement depends largely upon the num- 
ber of successful transfers, the numbers of plants required usually 
prove a limiting factor in the number of measurements which can 
be made. Obviously it would be a great advantage if many success- 
ful transfers could be distinguished on a single plant or even on a 
single leaf. This advantage is given by the use of the local necrotic 
lesions, here described. 

It has been found that the number of successful transmissions 
of virus can be learned by counting the local necrotic spots at the 
points of inoculation in such species as N. rustica and N. glutinosa 
as well as by using whole plants as indicators. Moreover, since the 
lesions appear locally before systemic symptoms appear, economy 
of time is secured. 

^incQ N , rustica offers the advantage of very large leaves, a 
method of using it for measuring virus concentrations will first 
be described. Dilution curves and a discussion of the accuracy 
attainable will be given. N. glutinosa has proved of great value, 
because on it necrotic lesions, which can readily be counted, ap- 
pear very soon after inoculation. The disease may be transmitted 
by wiping the leaf surface gently with a cloth saturated in virus 
extract. 

In N, rustica lesions are most readily counted when produced 
by pin prick punctures. A set of five insect pins held in a temporary 
handle has usually been used by the writer for introducing the virus. 
The pins are alternately dipped in a sample of virus and used to 
puncture the test plant leaf. In this way large numbers of punctures 
are rapidly made in a series of leaves. Usually each leaf will accom- 
modate 250 or 500 punctures. The number of necrotic lesions de- 
veloping is small in comparison with the number of punctures, but 
is sufficient to allow a fairly accurate reading of virus strength to be 
made with a few plants. In fig. i a leaf inoculated as described is 
shown. It is necessary to make inoculations of samples on opposite 
sides of the midvein of the same leaf or to use a large number of 
leaves for a single test. This is because leaves of different ages have 
been found to differ somewhat in susceptibility. In general the 
younger leaves are the more susceptible. 
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A curve showing the effect of dilution over a considerable range 
of virus concentrations is presented in fig. 6. The graph is based 
upon two series of experiments, one with a mosaic virus of usual 



5, — Effect of diluting virus when N. rmtica is used as test plant. Two samples 
of virus, V and used in obtaining the data represented. Virus V was more concen- 
trated than virus V', which was exceptionaUy weak. The lesions resulting from 3^,000 
pin prick punctures are represented by the nine points determining the cur\’’e. 

strength and one with a weak sample. Thirty-eight thousand punc- 
tures were made to obtain the transfers represented by the figure. 
It will be observed that in thfe region in which four to ten lesions were 
obtained in each set of 250 punctures, the line appears nearly 
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Straight as drawn to a semilogarithmic scale. This part of the curve 
is similar to that known from earlier work with commercial tobacco. 
It is interesting to note the direction of the line when more dilute 
virus is used. With N. rustica it has been possible to study the lower 
range, because greater numbers of measurements can be made by 
the use of local lesions than by the use of the systemic disease as an 
indicator of successful transmission. The upper range is the portion 
most frequently dealt with, and the range in which the greatest 
accuracy can be obtained. 

Nicotiana glutinosa as test plant 

The characteristics oi N.gluHnosa make it a very useful test 
plant for measuring virus concentrations. It has a low virus content 
when diseased, which gives it an advantage over iV. tabacum, in that 
contaminations do not readily occur when the plants are handled. 
The rapidity of development of the local lesions makes it possible to 
have preliminary results of measurements on the second or third 
day after inoculation, according to the season. On the fourth or 
fifth day final results may be noted and the plants discarded. Large 
numbers of lesions can be distinguished on individual leaves; thus 
a high degree of accuracy may be obtained in comparing virus con- 
centrations. The use of pin punctures is unnecessarily slow in the use 
of this species as a test plant. In its stead a much more rapid meth- 
od of inoculation may be used, allowing tobacco mosaic virus to be 
measured as readily and as rapidly as bacteria are counted by plat- 
ing methods. 

The procedure is as follows. N, glutinosa plants are grown in 
4-inch clay pots until flower buds begin to appear. At this stage at 
least five leaves on each plant are of good size. These five leaves are 
used for the inoculation; and for convenience in manipulation all the 
remaining leaves of the plant, as well as the growing point, are 
pinched off. This leaves a sturdy stem supporting five large leaves. 
Virus from any source to be tested is now taken up on a small piece 
of white cheesecloth and rubbed once firmly but gently over the 
entire upper surface of the five leaves. A full stream of tap water is 
used to wash away excess virus at once after this inoculation. After 
a little practice the operations become quite uniform. The results 
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justify the belief that approximate uniformity of inoculation pan 
thus be obtained. Undiluted tobacco mosaic extracts result in the 
production of about 3oo”6oo lesions on each test plant when applied 
in this way. If they are diluted with water, the decrease in the num- 
ber of lesions is at first very rapid, later more gradual. A wide range 
of concentrations can be studied accurately. 

As an illustration of the effectiveness of this method of inocula- 
tion, a series of leaves showing the decrease in the number of lesions 
appearing with decreasing concentrations of virus in the inoculum 
is shown in %. 7. A dilution curve showing the effect more accu- 



Fig. 7. — Five leaves from plants of N. glutinosa used to measure the effect of dilu- 
tions (i : I, I :3.i6, i : 10, i : 100, i : 1000). Numbers of lesions do not correspond to the 
more exact averages shown in dilution graph in fig. 8, but decrease in lesions with serial 
dilution is plainly shown. 

lately is shown in fig. 8. Fig. 9 shows the lower range of this curve 
more clearly. A curve showing the probable errors of counts of 
lesions on single test plants is shown in fig. 10. By reference to these 
curves it will be observed that a very slight dilution, as by a single 
volume of water, can be detected with satisfactory accuracy by the 
use of a small number of test plants. In most preliminary measure- 
ments a single test plant is sufficient to give an excellent idea of the 
strength of the virus sample in hand. Even the most important 
measurements are usually made accurately enough if sixteen test 
plants are used. Fig. ii shows two test plants, one five days after 
inoculation, the other one day after inoculation. 

The value of this method of measuring the concentration of 
tobacco mosaic extracts can best be appreciated when it is compared 
with the old method for estimating the strength of a sample by 
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inoculating potted plants of N, tabacum. Ten plants of this species 
were frequently used in a single test. On the average five successful 
inoculations and five failures would be observed on this number of 
test plants. On an equal number of N. gluiinosa test plants in a 

LESIONS 



DILUTIONS OF SAMPLE 

Fig. 9.— More dilute range of curve shown in fig. 8, drawn to such a scale that 
readings may be made accurately (see fig. 10 for probable errors of single observations 
in this range of measurements). 


NUMBER OF LESIONS ON EACH TEST PLANT. 
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typical case 5000 successful inoculations would be observed because 
of the localized nature of the lesions counted. The accuracy of both 
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PROBABLE ERROR OF SINGLE OBSERVATION. 

Fig 10.— Probable errors of single observations for test plants having ^ 

lesions between o and 400. The error in determining these probable eirors is ^^turally 
large, and information was insuf&cient to extend cu^e beyond 400. At 1714. howev , 
the probable error of a single observation has been found to be 414. 


methods depends largely on the number of successful inoculations 
counted. It is estimated that in the average case for the same ac- 
curacy one test plant of N. glutinosa used as desmbed serves the 
purpose for which at least several hundred N. to&acww plants are 
required with the customary methods of using that species. 
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N, glutinosa differs from the other species of Nicoiiana in two 
ways. It produces very little virus when successfully inoculated, 
and symptoms appear on the upper parts of the plant to a very 
limited extent. Measurements of the amounts of virus produced by 
this plant have shown that the concentration present does not 
exceed the strength of an ordinary sample of commercial tobacco 
mosaic virus diluted with water to one-five hundredths of its original 
strength. The systemic course of the disease is not like that of most 



Fig, II. — Test plant of N. glutinosa (at left) as used to determine virus concentra- 
tions, inoculated five days before it was photographed. Similar plant (at right) inocu- 
lated one day before it was photographed. Lesions had not yet appeared on this 
recently inoculated plant. 

species. Generally the growing tip soon shows the same type of 
symptoms which have occurred where the virus was introduced. The 
writer has never seen a case in which the developing leaves of N, 
glutinosa were affected with necrotic spots. The local lesions enlarge 
day by day, laying down ring after ring of dead tissue. After a week 
or so new secondary spots are sometimes formed on the peripheries 
of the extended primary lesions. Later lesions may appear on leaves 
younger than those inoculated, but they do not affect the developing 
leaves. Sometimes veins and portions of the stem are killed by the 
extending lesions. The green portions of the leaves between the 
primary lesions are not suitable sources of virus. No successful trans- 
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fers have been secured when juice from them has been used as 
iLculum. The virus seems to be confined to the visible lesions. 

N. glutinosa,\i]!it N. rustica, shows a gradient of susceptibility 
when successively older leaves are considered The 
tend to produce more local lesions when inoculated with the same 
source of virus as neighboring older 

partially remedied by removing the growing point of the plant, as 
fs done in using the plant for measurements. In two series of plants, 

one with the growing tops at, ached, theofter with 

this condition of affairs was demonstrated. In the first series in 
which the growing points remained attached, the totals ^"^0“ °P 
leaf to lowest leaf were 6066, 5117, 4292, 3222, and 3198- Ihe 
gradient is very marked. In the second series, in which the growing 
points were removed, the totals were 479S_, 4778, 4227, 4320, an 
4,4, The gradient is much less. The practice of removing the tops 
SSes less error in comparing leaves of different age since the 
chance choice of an older or a younger leaf in any plantmll m 
duce less variation when the difference in the susceptibility is de- 
creased. . . . 

Discussion 

The recognition of symptoms which appear at the site of inocu- 
lation opens a new field of investigation in connection with tobacco 
mosaic. The first development of the disease seems to be very 
strictly localized. It is only the later course of the infection which is 
marked by changes in appearance of the developing leaves, 
species of Nkotiana differ markedly in the ^ ^ 

lo^cal symptoms. In some cases necrotic spots are formed, other 
pale yellow area marks the point of entrance and early development 

^MoTtTf what is known regarding virus diseases of plants has 
been learned from inoculation studies. The behavior ^ ^ 
under experimental conditions, such as filtration, purification by 
chemical processes, and contact with disinfectants has always been 
judged b^ts reinoculation into living plants. Such tests have been 
difficult to carry on with a high degree of accuracy, because of the 
large numbers of plants required for each determination. The use 
local necrotic lesions makes it possible to recognize very large num- 
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bers of successful transmissions on single plants. This reduces the 
amount of labor in many experiments. A degree of accuracy never 
before possible can be attained in this way with the use of moderate 
numbers of plants. N. glutinosa lends itself particularly to use in 
measuring virus concentrations, since the necrotic lesions in this 
plant develop in from two to five days. These lesions are easily 
counted and their relative numbers show variations in the concentra- 
tions of samples with great clearness. 

When very small numbers of lesions develop on N, glutinosa ht- 
cause of the use of highly diluted samples of virus, there occur many 
cases in which a plant shows a single local lesion. Under such cir- 
cumstances it seems possible that the infection has resulted from the 
entrance of a single virus particle. Transfers from this type of plant 
may be assumed to develop virus produced from this single particle. 
The process of isolation may be repeated if desired. Possibly a pure 
line of the causal agent is thus secured. Such single particle strains 
have not yet been carefully studied; their isolation and use may be 
expected to furnish material for future work. The use of Nicotiana 
species which show local necrotic lesions is as helpful in the study of 
tobacco mosaic virus as Kogh’s plate method is in the study of 
bacterial cultures. 

Summary 

1. Five Nicotiana species were found to develop necrotic lesions 
wherever virus of the common field type of tobacco mosaic success- 
fully entered leaf tissues. These species were iV. mstica, N, langs- 
dorffii, N. Sander ae, N. acuminata, and N, glutinosa. 

2. The local lesions developing in A. can be used to 

measure accurately the potency of tobacco mosaic virus. 

3. The local lesions in N: glutinosa are exceptional in the rapidity 
of their development. They sometimes begin to appear thirty hours 
after inoculation. In four or five days they are well developed. 
Large numbers of them may be distinguished on a single plant. 
This allows comparisons to be made between virus samples, since 
the number of lesions developing depends on the virus concentration 
of the inoculum. 

4. A standardized method for using N. glutinosa as a test plant 
for measuring the concentration of mosaic virus gives as rapid and as 
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accurate results as the determination of bacterial numbers by plating 

methods. 

Boyce Thompson Institute FOR Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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INOCULATING METHODS IN TOBACCO 
MOSAIC STUDIES^ 

Francis O. Holmes 
(with four figures) 

The virus of tobacco and tomato mosaic disease has usually- 
been transferred from plant to plant in mosaic studies by scratching 
or pricking leaves, and wetting the injured areas with extracts from 
mosaic plants. As a rule the virus is gently rubbed into the wounds. 
This process successfully transfers the infection and has been ac- 
cepted widely. Occasional failures to secure the expected results 
suggested the advisability of making an analysis of inoculation 
methods. The purpose of the present study was to ascertain which 
methods of introducing virus were most effective. 

At the beginning of the work, the problem in hand was the simple 
question of the proper depth of scratch to make in the surface of a 
leaf before wetting the area with -virus. The method used was that 
described in the preceding paper."* NicoUam rustica plants were 
inoculated in the ways which were to be tested, and the numbers of 
lesions resulting were used as indications of the numbers of success- 
ful transfers. This process soon showed that different types of 
wounds were very different in effectiveness. 

To determine whether shallow or deep scratches were the more 
effective in aiding the virus to enter the tissues, the folio-wing ex- 
periment was performed. Several series of scratches, some shallow 
and some deep, were made on indmdual leaves of the test plants. 
Virus was applied at once by wetting a small piece of cheesecloth 
and lightly wiping the surface of the scratched leaf. It was expected 
at the time that the -virus would enter some types of wound more 
readily than others, and that numerous necrotic lesions would cluster 
around the scratch of most favorable depth. If this had been the 

’ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y., published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 

= Holmes, F. 0 ., Local lesions in tobacco mosaic. Bot. Gaz. 87: 39-55, 1929. 
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case, it would have been clear whether broken surface cells or deeper 
layers were the more receptive. When the lesions appeared, how- 
ever, it was found that very few of them were on or near the 
scratches. They were well distributed over the general surface of 
the leaf between and around the scratches. A typical leaf from such 
an experiment is shown in fig. i. Apparently the scratching had 
been an unimportant part of the inoculation method. The light rub- 



Fig. I. — Leaf of Nicotiana rnstica on which 20 scratches were made with needles, 
and virus was rubbed over the scratches and whole surface of the leaf. Resulting lesions 
were photographed when small, and appear as tiny dark spots, very few of which are 
on or near the scratches. On original leaf at time of photographing the lesions were 
brown, the scratches green like the general leaf surface. 

bing must have produced most of the wounds necessary for the en- 
trance of the virus. 

To secure further evidence on this point another experiment 
was carried out. The scratching and rubbing operations were sepa- 
rated.- On one side of the midvein of a leaf of a healthy test plant 
ten scratches were made. On these an extract from mosaic plants 
was dropped and spread with care to avoid injuring the surface near 
the wounded area. In the same way 200 scratches were made on 
twenty leaves. On the other side of the midveins the same virus 
was rubbed lightly into small areas of the leaves. No scratches were 
made here, nor was any distinct injury to be seen after the applica- 
tion of the virus. On a given leaf of Nicotiana rustica the tissues 
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on one side of the midvein of a leaf are precise!}^ as susceptible as 

the tissues on the other side of the midvein. If the two methods of 
inoculation were equally effective, equal numbers of local lesions 
would be expected on each side of the leaves treated. When the 
lesions appeared, however, it was found that they were numerous 
on the side of each leaf into which virus had been rubbed; but they 
were rare or absent on the side which had been scratched and then 
wet with a liberal amount of the mosaic extract. On the 200 
scratches only four lesions developed. Two leaves from a series of 
such experiments are shown in fig. 2. 

A similar test was carried out to discover whether scratching 
through a drop of mosaic extract was effective. Twenty-five sepa- 
rate leaves were scratched, ten times each, through drops of the 
fluid. On these leaves the same virus was rubbed into similar small 
areas. Great numbers of lesions appeared from the rubbing, but 
only 13 lesions were found on the 250 needle scratches. Scratching 
through mosaic extract, therefore, appears slightly more effective 
than dropping virus on scratches, but neither method proved to be 
efficient as compared with light rubbing. These experiments make 
it seem probable that when scratching and rubbing methods of 
inoculation are used, the scratches are relatively ineffective, and the 
rubbing constitutes the effective portion of the process. 

It was not possible to obtain so clear a demonstration of what 
happened when similar experiments were performed with commer- 
cial tobacco, because of the difficulty in detecting the spot through 
which infection took place. Nevertheless a test was made to see 
whether the response was similar. Forty-four plants of Turkish to- 
bacco were inoculated by making ten scratches on each and imme- 
diately wetting these wounds with mosaic extract. Forty-four addi- 
tional plants of the same lot were inoculated with the same mosaic 
extract by the simple process of rubbing lightly over a small area 
with a piece of cheesecloth, wetted in the same source of virus. 
When the plants began to show symptoms, it was found that only 
eight successful inoculations in forty-four trials had occurred in the 
group inoculated by scratching and wetting the scratches with virus. 
On the other hand, forty successful inoculations had resulted from 
the forty-four trials in the group subjected to light rubbing with 
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cheesecloth wet with mosaic extract. This experiment shows that 
Nicotiana tabacum behaves like N. rustica, in that it is not readily 



Fig. 2.— Two leaves of Nicotiana rustica typical of a large series in which scratches 
were made on one-half of each leaf and immediately wet with virus extract from a 
dropper; on remaining half a small area was rubbed gently with cheesecloth saturated 
with the same virus used to wet the scratches. Rubbing proved more effective than 
scratching as an inoculating method. 

inoculated through scratches wetted with virus, but is more easily 
inoculated by light rubbing. 

It seemed desirable to know whether wounds made by rubbing 
would be more effective when made in the presence of the virus, 
or whether they could be made and subsequently inoculated with 
equally good results. To test this a comparison was obtained in 
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the following way. A piece of dry cheesecloth was used to rub one- 
half of a leaf. Mosaic juice was then dropped at once upon this 
surface. The same kind of cloth wetted with the same source of virus 
was then used to rub the opposite half of the leaf. Lesions developed 
in abundance on leaf areas rubbed with cloth wet with virus, but areas 
rubbed first with a dry cloth and then wetted with virus developed 
very few necrotic spots. This is illustrated by the leaf shown in 
fig. 3. It was found that if a water-soaked cloth was used to break 
the hairs instead of a dry cloth, the result of the experiment was the 



Fig, 3. — Leaf of Nicotiana riisUca on one-half of which virus was dropped after 
rubbing with cheesecloth had broken the hair cells (one lesion appears); on the 
other half the rubbing was with cheesecloth saturated with sample of juice used on 
the other half. Rubbing is effective as an inoculation method only in presence of the 
virus. . . , ' ' 

same. The virus did not enter the wounds made before it was ap- 
plied, but required wounds made in its presence. 

If virus cannot readily enter wounds a few seconds after they 
are made, it must be that the actual entrance is completed almost 
instantaneously; otherwise wounds would quickly become useless 
although made in its presence. If the virus enters instantaneously, 
the practice of renewing mosaic extract above wounds and keeping 
it there for long periods to allow extended opportunity for entrance 
may be useless. To test whether it is or not the following experi- 
ment was performed. On one side of a leaf the hairs were broken 
with a cloth wet with water, and the area then flooded with fresh 
extract from a mosaic plant. On the other half of the leaf the same 
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kind of cloth was used, after wetting it with the same juice, to rub 
lightly the remaining leaf surface. As soon as the process was com- 
plete a full stream of water was used to wash the virus from this 
second half of the leaf, but virus was renewed over the water-rubbed 
portion so as to keep it wet for several minutes. Thus the first por- 
tion of the leaf was apparently favored by long contact with the 
virus; yet an overwhelming majority of the lesions appeared on the 
portion rubbed for a moment with virus and then washed clean 
with a stream of water. Many repetitions of this process showed 
the same result. 

This experiment supplied additional evidence that wounds made 
immediately before the application of virus were ineffective. It also 
indicated that when virus was applied directly, it was taken up so 
quickly that the excess might be washed away at once without mak- 
ing the inoculation ineffective. 

To test the possibility that the washing away of the excess virus 
might decrease the count to a slight extent, a quantitative experi- 
ment was performed. A group of plants were inoculated by rubbing 
the whole leaf surfaces with mosaic juice. As soon as each leaf was 
treated, one-half was washed with a stream of water. When the 
lesions appeared they were carefully counted for the washed and 
unwashed halves of the leaves. Normally the two halves of the 
leaves would show approximately equal counts and there would be 
a chance variation from side to side, but under these two treatments 
there was a definite response in favor of the washed portions. On 
the washed halves there were 1221 lesions, and on the unwashed 
halves 964. Nine of the twelve leaves counted showed excess lesions 
on the washed portions. The exceptions were nearly equal counts 
on three leaves. It was further noted that on eleven of these twelve 
leaves the lesions were slightly earlier in appearing on the washed 
portion. This observation lends further support to the view that 
the washing favored the inoculation and did not hinder it. Perhaps 
the water hastened the recovery of some cells by washing away 
the excess of toxic materials. 

These experiments give some insight into what happens when 
virus is applied to susceptible plants. . Small wounds, imperceptible 
to the unaided eye, take up virus instantly. Wounds made before 
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virus is applied are nearly or quite useless. Excess of virus may be 
removed at once with a stream of water without decreasing the 
number of effective invasions of the plant by the virus. 


Practical use of this information can be made. It is often de- 
d to treat virus with chemicals harmful to plant tissues. The 
IS may survive the treatment, but tests of the resulting mixture 
y be difficult because of the killing of the leaves by the chemicals 
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present. If the mixture is applied by rubbing and is then washed 
off with water to remove the excess, successful inoculations may be 

obtained. 

Fig. 4 shows at the right a leaf rubbed with virus in 50 per cent 
glycerin. The presence of the glycerin soon caused drying of por- 
tions of the leaf and the death of certain areas. A similar leaf treated 
with the same glycerinated virus is shown at the left. It was washed 
with water at once after the inoculation. The lesions developed very 
much more freely in this second case, and the leaf itseK showed no 
injury from its brief contact with the chemical. It seems probable 
that immediate washing of inoculated leaves when any foreign ma- 
terials are applied with the virus will allow more successful transfers 

to be made. 

Summary 

1. The most effective way of transferring mosaic virus to tobac- 
co plants has been found to be gentle rubbing over a large leaf 
surface with a cloth soaked in extract from mosaic plants. Scratches 
are much less effective, even when made in the presence of the virus. 

2. The virus of tobacco mosaic does not readily enter wounds 

made in the leaves of healthy tobacco plants if these are made be- 
fore its application. . 

3. Entrance seems to be instantaneous upon the production o 
a suitable wound in the presence of the virus. Immediate removal of 
the excess of mosaic extract by washing does not decrease the total 
number of infections, but in some cases actually increases it. 

Boyce Thompson Institute pop Plant Research, Inc. 

Yonkers, N.Y. 
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MICROCHEMICAL STUDIES OF ROOTING AND 
NON-ROOTING ROSE CUTTINGS' 

Margery C. Carlson 
(with SIX PIGUHES) 

Introduction 

Cuttings of overwintered canes of Dorothy Perkins rose produce 
shoots which give rise to roots when placed in humid air or in a 
moist medium (fig. 3). American pillar rose, treated in the same 
way, produces shoots but no roots, as shown by Zimmerman (14). 
It seemed that a comparison of the anatomy and composition of 
such closely related plants with so marked a difference in response 
might give some idea of the factors influencing their rooting be- 
havior. 

Dorothy Perkins and American pillar are hybrids with a com- 
mon parent. Dorothy Perkins results from a cross of Rosa wichur- 
aiana X Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and American pillar from a cross of 
R. wichuraiana X R- setigera (i). They are climbing roses of the 
muUifiora type, producing long, unbranched canes one season and 
flowers the second season. Figs, i and 2 show the vegetative canes 
of each rose. Dorothy Perkins has longer and more flexible canes, 
smaller leaves, and smaller thorns than American pillar. 

Material and methods 

Canes were cut into pieces 10--15 inches long, and placed with 
their basal ends in water in saturated atmosphere, either in a large 
humidity case in the greenhouse, or under bell jars in the labora- 
tory. The humidity case was aerated only by the frequent opening 
of the door, but air was drawn through the bell jars by means of a 
filter pump. 

Microchemical examinations of transverse and longitudinal sec- 
tions of nodes and internodes were made at the time of collection, 

^ Contributions from the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc,, 
Yonkers, N.Y,, published at the expense of the Institute out of the order determined 
by the date of receipt of the manuscript. 
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Figs 1-3— Figs. 1 , 2 , vegetative canes of Dorotliy Perkins Oeft) and Ameri- 
can piliar (right) ; fig. 3, cutting of Dorothy Perkins, showing young branches 

and loots produced in saturated atmosphere. 
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and at intervals of two to four days throughout the experiments. Six 
series of examinations were made as follows; 


Q UUKAJLliJJS Uif 

bERIES NUMBER DatE STARTED EXPERIMENT 

(days) 

^ March 15, 1926 31 

2 March 24, 1926 28 

3 April 7,1926 16 

4 • . April 22, 1926 16 

5 • . March 6, 1927 18 

6.. April 6,1927 19 


The microchemical tests described by Eckerson (2) were used. 

Starch. — Iodine solution in potassium iodide. 

Fructose. — (i) Copper tartrate and 20 per cent sodium hydrox- 
ide, cold; (2) phenylhydrazine-hydrochloride and sodium acetate, 
12 hours at room temperature. 

Glucose. — (i) Copper tartrate and 20 per cent sodium hy- 
droxide, heated i~2 minutes at 40° C.; (2) phenylhydrazine-hydro- 
chloride and sodium acetate, heated 24-48 hours at 40° C. 

Other reducing substances. — Copper tartrate and 20 per 
cent sodium hydrosdde, heated 15-20 minutes at 40^ C. 

Protein. — (i) Iodine solution in potassium iodide; (2) Biuret 
reaction: 5 per cent copper sulphate and concentrated potassium 
hydroxide. 

Asparagin. — ^Absolute alcohol on sections and identification of 
crystals which precipitate out. 

Nitrates. — Diphenylamine in 75 per cent sulphuric acid. 

Calcium. — (i) Five per cent sulphuric acid; (2) identification of 
calcium oxalate crystals. 

Potassium. — Platinum chloride. 

Magnesium. — ^Ammonium chloride, ammonia, and sodium 
phosphate. 

Phosphorus. — ^Magnesium sulphate and ammonium chloride. 

Tannin. — Ten per cent ferric chloride. 

Results 

Overwintered canes. — ^In March and April, Dorothy Perkins 
canes brought in from the garden contained much more reserve 
starch than American pillar canes. The starch was most abundant 
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at the nodes and decreased slightly from the base of the canes up- 
ward. In those of Dorothy Perkins the cells of the primary and 
secondary medullary rays, of the primary xylem parench5nna, and 
of the outer pith and bud gap were filled with starch. The small 
active cells of the inner pith were filled with starch at the nodes and 
partially filled in the intemodes. The endodermis sometimes con- 



Fig. 4, — Diagram of transverse section of stem of Dorothy Perkins rose, showing 
arrangement of tissues and location of starch. 


tained starch (fig, 4). In American pillar stems some of the medul- 
lary ray, outer pith, and bud gap cells were partially filled with 
starch, and the small cells of the inner pith contained a few grains 
each at the nodes, but were free from starch in the internodes. 

There was no fructose and very little glucose in either rose. 
Other reducing substances (dextrin-like substances and tannins 
possibly) were usually present in abundance in both roses. The pith 
and cortex of the bud contained more of these substances than the 
pith and cortex of the cane. The pith of the cane sometimes con- 
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tained more near the bud than on the side opposite the bud. The 
embryonic region, leaf primordia, and procambial strands of the 
bud were usually free from reducing substances. 

Those proteins which give the biuret reaction were present in the 
meristematic tissues of the bud and in the cambium and inner 
phloem of the cane. The cells of these tissues were filled with cyto- 
plasm, and contained very large nuclei with large nucleoli. The pith 
and cortical cells of the bud also contained much protoplasm. The 
cells of the cambium and phloem parenchyma of the cane were high 
in content of protoplasm; the cells of the cortical parenchyma were 
lined with cytoplasm containing chloroplasts; while the small pith 
cells, medullary ray, and bud gap cells contained little protoplasm. 
The large pith cells were empty. 

Tannins occurred very abundantly in the epidermis, scler- 
enchyma, scattered cells of the cortical parenchyma, endodermis, 
and in some of the cells of the bud gap and outer and inner pith. 

Sphaero-crystals of calcium oxalate were more abundant in 
American pillar than in Dorothy Perkins. They were present in 
largest amounts in the pith of the bud and in the bud scales. The 
cortex and pith of the cane contained a considerable amount. Single 
crystals, probably also mostly calcium oxalate, were present in rows 
of cells in the sclerenchyma, collenchyma, and phloem of the cane. 

The canes collected March 15, 1926, were made into cuttings and 
placed in water in saturated air (series i). The changes in the con- 
tent of starch and reducing substances in this series are given in 
table 1. 

All buds along the canes, except those under water, developed 
rapidly. As the buds grew, the reserve starch disappeared from the 
canes in the following order: (i) from the small cells of the pith in 
the internodes; (2) from the small cells of the pith at the nodes, 
beginning on the side opposite the bud; (3) from the outer pith and 
primary xylem parenchyma, beginning opposite the bud; (4) from 
the medullary rays, beginning opposite the bud; (5) from the bud 
gap. 

After a few days in saturated air, a swelling appeared on the 
lower side at the base of the new shoots produced by cuttings of 
Dorothy Perkins. It usually continued to develop around the base, 
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forming a collar-like enlargement (fig. 5). Roots appeared from this 
enlargement after eleven days in saturated air. At this time no en- 
largement and no root primordia had appeared in the young shoots 
of American pillar cuttings. 

At the time roots appeared, Dorothy Perkins canes still had 
much starch, only that in the cells of the inner and outer pith having 



Fig. 5. — Cuttings of American pillar and Dorothy Perkins roses after 8-"io clays 
in saturated air; roots appearing from the swelling at bases of shoots of Dorothy 
Perkins, " ■ ' ■ 


been hydrolyzed; while American pillar had lost all but a few grains 
in a few cells of the medullary rays, outer pith, and bud gap. 

By the end of the experiment the new shoots of Dorothy Perkins 
were 2.5-3 cm- long, and the roots were 7-10 mm. long; while shoots 
of American piUar were 3 cm. long and had no roots. Dorothy Per- 
kins still had starch in cells of the medullary rays, outer pith near 
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either rose during the experiment. When the buds greWy the large 
sphaero-crystals of calcium oxalate in the pith remained at the 
very base of the young branches. Soluble calcium compounds were 
abundant in the young branches of both roses. 

Proteins increased in the developing branches, but no decrease 
in protein content was detected in the canes. The enlargement at 
the base of young branches of Dorothy Perkins cuttings was due to 
an extraordinary development of phloem parenchyma. This tissue 
was high in protein content. The root primordia were first detected 
in this new tissue as small regions of cells which gave a pinkish 
color with the biuret reaction. 

When kept for a few days in saturated air a dense precipitate 
formed with absolute alcohol in certain cells of the pith and cortex 
of the new shoots and in the small cells of the pith of the cane. This 
precipitate was not identified. After lo or ii days asparagin ap- 
peared in great abundance in both roses in those cells which had 
formerly contained the substance precipitated by alcohol, Asparagin 
remained high until the end of the experiments. 

All of the later series gave results similar to those of series i. In 
the spring of 1927, however, the difference in the starch content of 
the two roses was less striking than in 1926, but Dorothy Perkins 
again contained more than American pillar. 

Fig. 6 shows the comparative changes in the starch content of 
the two roses in series 6. It will be seen that Dorothy Perkins 
canes contained considerably more starch than American pillar at 
the beginning of the experiment. Starch began to decrease in the 
canes of both roses when they were placed in humid air. In ten 
days roots appeared at the bases of the new shoots of Dorothy 
Perkins, but no roots developed on American pillar branches. On 
April 16, when shoots of Dorothy Perkins cuttings rooted, the canes 
still contained much starch at the nodes, while American pillar canes 
contained only a trace. At the end of the experiment, Dorothy 
Perkins still had a little starch, but American pillar had none. 

In series 3, cuttings of both roses were placed under bell jars, 
some of which were covered with black paper. The temperatures in 
the bell jars, covered and uncovered, were the same at a given time, 
but varied with the room temperatures. Practically every new shoot 
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of Dorothy Perkins rooted in nine days, in light and in darkness; 
while no American pillar shoots had rooted in i8 days, when the 
experiment was discontinued. The changes in reserves were the same 
in darkness as in light. 

In the spring the rooting behavior was the same, whether canes 
were cut into pieces or left on the plant. Canes attached to the 
plants were placed parallel to each other on the ground and layered 
with moist peat moss for a distance of about 20 inches in the middle 
region. The buds, which were only slightly swollen on March 28, 
when the experiment was started, developed normally into flower 
branches. On June 24 each new branch of Dorothy Perkins had a 
good root system at its base, while no American pillar branches pro- 
duced roots. 

Summer canes. — The composition and rooting behavior of new 
canes of both roses were studied during one season. During the 
summer the canes elongated very rapidly. Starch was present only 
in the endodermis, reducing substances were high, no nitrates were 
detected, and calcium oxalate crystals appeared early in the pith and 
scales of the newly formed buds. No marked differences in the 
composition of the two roses were noted during their early period 
of growth. 

American pillar canes ceased their rapid growth in September, 
but Dorothy Perkins canes continued to elongate until November. 
Starch began to accumulate in the cells of the meduUary rays and 
outer and inner pith as growth became slower. Deposition proceeded 
from the base of the canes upward. The starch content of American 
pillar canes reached its maximum during December and then began 
to decrease. The maximum starch accumulation in Dorothy Perkins 
occurred in January and February. 

Reducing sugars were more abundant in the canes while starch 
was accumulating than at any other time. The osazone test showed 
that there was an abundance of fructose and glucose in the pith, 
xylem, and phloem, with more at the nodes than in the internodes. 
After the maximum in starch accumulation had been reached, the 
reducing sugars were low. 

New canes were made into cuttings at intervals during the sum- 
mer and fall, and were treated in the same way as the overwintered 
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canes. The upper one or two buds of each cutting developed into 
branches, but the other buds remained dorihant. Cuttings of both 
roses taken in July and August rooted from the bases of the cuttings, 
but not from the bases of the new shoots. As already stated, the 
starch content of both roses was very low during this time. Cuttings 
taken in the fall, when starch was accumulating in the canes, rooted 
from the bases of the developing branches and not from the canes. 
Four of eight branches of American pillar cuttings rooted, and all 
of eight branches of Dorothy Perkins cuttings rooted. American 
pillar branches produced one to four roots each, while Dorothy 
Perkins branches produced seven to twelve roots each. In all cases 
the rooting required two months for American pillar and one month 
for Dorothy Perkins. Unfortunately the number of cuttings used in 
this experiment was too small to make the results conclusive. 

Experiments were performed between December and March to 
determine the effect of temperature on the rooting of cuttings in 
saturated air. Cuttings consisting of two or three nodes each were 
placed in constant temperature ovens at 32°, 25°, 20°, 15°, 10°, and 
5° C. for one month. The results are shown in table II. As reported 
by Zimmerman (14), rooting occurred throughout a wide range of 
temperature, and the time required varied with the temperature. 
Dorothy Perkins rooted well from the bases of young branches at 
25°, 20°, and 15°, more slowly at 10°, and poorly at 32° and 5°. Root- 
ing was equally good on pieces from bases, middles, and tops of 
canes. A few American pillar cuttings taken from the bases and 
middles of old canes rooted from the bases of young branches at 
25°, 20°, and 15° C.; none rooted at 32°, 10°, or 5°. Samples of the 
cuttings used in these experiments were examined for starch when 
collected. Those cuttings which rooted contained considerable re- 
serve starch. In experiments with summer canes, as well as with 
overwintered ones, there seemed to be a correlation between starch 
content and rooting behavior. 

So far, no differences in structure of the two roses which could 
clearly account for their difference in rooting behavior have been 
detected. American pillar canes axe thicker and stiffer than Dorothy 
Perkins canes. This is due largely to the greater amount of xylem 
in American pillar. The pith of Dorothy Perkins is more compact 
than that of American pillar. 
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The branches are similar in structure during their early develop- 
ment, but after three or four days the cambium at the base of 
Dorothy Perkins branches becomes unusually active toward the out- 
side, and produces an extensive region of parenchymatous phloem 
tissue. The adventitious roots originate in this tissue. 


Discussion 


New shoots pn the overwintered canes of Dorothy Perkins rose 
send out roots while in air of high humidity, as well as when planted 
in sand or peat moss. Moisture, therefore, must be the primary fac- 
tor which induces root growth in Dorothy Perkins if the temperature 
and oxygen supply are favorable. Rooting occurred throughout a 
wide range of temperature, and light did not seem to play a part. 
Layered canes rooted as well as cuttings; evidently separation from 
the mother plant was not an important factor. 

On the other hand, new shoots arising from overwintered canes of 
American pillar rose did not root. Some factor or factors other than 
moisture must be involved with this species. The primary difference 
detected between the two roses was in the reserve starch storage. 
Dorothy Perkins contained much more starch than American pillar 
in the two successive spring seasons. Winter canes kept in saturated 
atmosphere send out new shoots which necessarily draw on the 
stored food supply. The starch first disappeared from the side oppo- 
site the bud, and finally the last trace was found at the base of the 
new shoot. American pillar rose exhausted its entire supply in 10-12 
days, whereas Dorothy Perkins rose showed a moderate amount 
after three to four weeks. In a few cases American pillar rooted in 
the fall when its starch content was high, and both failed to root 
when they lacked starch reserve. 

Preliminary experiments to increase the carbohydrate content of 
American pillar canes and to decrease it in Dorothy Perkins before 
testing their rooting have not yet been successful. 

The relation between the reserves and the rooting behavior of 
cuttings has been reported by other investigators. Kraus and 
Kraybill (3) found that cuttings of tomato which are old and yel- 
low in color, high in carbohydrates, and low in total nitrogen and 
nitrates, root well in humid air. Green stems which contain starch 
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and are fairly high in total nitrogen will root, but not so profusely 
as the former; and green stems without starch reserves and very low 
in free reducing substances but high in total nitrogen and nitrate 
nitrogen will not root. This work was extended and confirmed by 
Starring (13), Reid (7, 8, 9), and Schrader (10), all working with 
tomato. 

Priestley (6) states that in some cases the food supply largely 
controls the production of new root initials. He thinks that ad- 
ventitious roots arise in the cambium, and that stems which have no 
true endoderrnis allow leakage of food out through the cortex to 
the superficial meristems, with consequently not enough food re- 
maining in the cambium for the production of root initials. Some 
etiolated shoots produce an endoderrnis. These make little growth 
from the superficial meristems, but root with ease, since the nutrients 
are held by the endoderrnis and can be used by the cambium. 

Smith (12), working with Coleus, found that the condition of the 
carbohydrate reserves had a marked influence on rooting. Plants in 
full light, with reserve carbohydrates largely in the form of starch, 
rooted sooner and better than plants in the shaded greenhouse where 
reserves were mostly reducing sugars. 

• Rooting from the bases of Dorothy Perkins branches involves, 
first, a special activity of the cambium by which an extraordinary 
amount of phloem tissue is produced, and second, the change in cer- 
tain cells of the new tissue from the parenchymatous to the meriste- 
matic condition, thus initiating root primordia. The principles in- 
volved in these processes are still largely a matter of theory. Pears- 
all and Priestley (5) account for the transformation of tissues 
from a vacuolated, non-dividing condition into a non-vacuolated, 
or only slightly vacuolated, meristematic condition by the fact that 
they lie across a gradient of hydrogen-ion concentration. Along this 
gradient the principal proteins of some cells are at their iso-electric 
point. These cells will lose water, accumulate protoplasm, and be- 
come meristematic. 

Smith (11) states: 

Cell division is the expression of a series of catenary reactions depending 
upon the presence in a certain concentration and a certain ratio' of carbohydrate 
and amino-radicles. Only when this carbon-nitrogen balance is maintained can 
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mature tissue can be incited to regeneration. 

Summary 

I Adventitious loots are produced in humid air on the new 
shoots from cuttings of Borothy PerHns rose and not from hie 

portions of American pillar rose. "Dorotliv Perkins 

“rAt'rSfer rooting, Dorodry Periins had considerable 
Xe stanch remaining. whUe during a similar penod the reserve 
Starch of American piUar was depleted. ^ _ 

, The changes in the reserves were the same m both roses. As 

the sJrS in the canes was hydrolyzed, the content of reducing 
sugars increased, especially in the new branches. Asparagm was 

oaniwJnoti.As«^eh^^-— ^ 
^S:J^.Ze‘::;nTwr«atcd this re,on. Phese 

rose seemed to be related to the high content of reserve starch. 
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Asparagin: in Rosa, 537 
Aster yellows: Studies on aster yellows, 
181 

Aster yellows: host range, 199-200; in- 
cubation period, 219-26, 236; influence 
on susceptibility to other diseases, 219; 
not transmitted through seed, 216; over- 


wintering, 217; species transmitted to, 
199; symptoms, 182-85; ultra-violet 
photography, 407 

Attempt to cultivate an organism from 
tomato mosaic, Helen A. Purdy, 146 
Aucuba mosaic of potato : ultra-violet 
photography, 407 

Azalea, cuttings rooted : amoena, 446, 447 ; 

ledifolia, 446, 447; mollis, 446 
Azalea nudiflora: shoTttxmg rest period, 
355 

Bacon, Raymond F, Address at dedica- 
tion of Institute, 46 
Bacteria : ultra-violet photography, 412 
Ball, Elmer Darwin. Address at dedica- 
tion of Institute, 52 

Barberry, Japanese: See Berberls thun- 
bergii 

Beet: See Beta vulgaris 
Begonia semper fiorens: aster yellows on, 
200, 204 

Bettis perennis: aster yellows on, 199, 
202,206 

Berberis thunhergii: cuttings rooted, 446; 
germination, 82 

Bermuda grass: See Cynodon dactylon 
Beta vulgaris: Cicadula sexnotata unable 
to transmit aster yellows to, 209; im- 
mune to aster yellows, 209; ring-spot of 
tobacco, 343, 345 

Betula popidifolia: seed germination, 272 
Birch, gray: See Betula popidifolia 
Blackman, Vernon H. Botanical greet- 
ings from Europe (address at dedication 
of Institute), 36 

Bourn, W. S., and Jenkins, Bernice. 
Rhizoctonia disease on certain aquatic 
plants, 383 

Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search : administration, 9; building, 12; 
(picture) 2; charter, 20; constant con- 
dition light and dark rooms, 16; dedi- 
cation addresses, 25; directors, 7, 22; 
endowment, 9; fellowships, 10, 34; 
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y crane, 17; (|iicliirtO 23, 27; 
ilioiises, 14. 17; lalioralerics aiicl 
(iiient, 12, 32; Ii!)rary, 18; me- 
ical cqiiipnienf, 14; officers, 7, 224 
riization, 9, 32; plait oRniishic equip- 
20; ptif)licatio!is, 12; purposes, 9; 
tra! “glass greeiilHitises, 17: (pic- 
) 31 ; staff, 8, 9 

ycome tberidtfi)!ia: asttT yellows on, 
201, 20f), 207 

tea olcraecii: nricrocheinica! and 
‘pliologica! effects of ligitt on, 
-40 

tea rapa: anatomical effect <>f radio- 
1 of various wave lengths on, 307 
wheat: See luujopymm esculentum 
'hia davldil: cuttings rooted, 446 
properties of peat moss: 451 
ers: Factors influencing pi’i equilib- 
im known as isoelectric ixiint of 
ant tissue, 27% 

ted seeds: N climb 0 niidfera, 289, 29S, 

n 

ms sempervirens: cuttings ' rooted, 44^ 

andrinia gmndiflora: sxsitv yellows on, 
00, 204 

kcolarla: aster yellows on, 200, 203 
lendula offichiaits: aster yellows on, 
;99, 202 

Uicarpa purpurea: cuttings rooted, 446 
diiopsis: aster yellows on, 199, 202, 205 
dlistephus chinensis: aster yellows on, 
18 1, 199, 205; Cicadula sexnoiata un- 
able to transmit peach yellows to, 21 1 
alius formation: 457; See also Rooting 
anada blue grass: See Poa compressa 
apstemn annuum: microchemical and 
morphological effects of light on, 
136-40; ring-spot of tobacco, 343 
lapskum grossum: cuttings rooted, 446 
Carbohydrates: accumulated in Dahlia in 
short day, 475, 477 

Carbohydrates: Growth of seedling in re- 
lation to composition of seed, 115 
Carbon bisulfid: effect on sprouting of 
potatoes, 63 

Carbon dioxid effect: Microchemical and 
morphological studies of effect of light 
on plants, 123 

Carbon dioxid effect : on germination of 
Nelumbo nucifera, 292; on growth of 


.seedlings with or 'without nitrate supply, 

_ ns . 

Carlson, ' ' Margery C. M icrocheinica! 
studies of rooting and non-rooting rose 
cuttings, jaq ; 

Carnation: / See IJiauthas ^ caryophylius 
Cnrre^ : 'Sm ' Daueiis caroid 
Catalase : determinat ion o f vitality in 
Nchmbo nmifera seeds, 295 
Cat-tail : See Typha iati folia 
Celery: "See grave dens 

Ceniaurmp-: taster yellows on: imperialism 

■ 199, 202, '205; margarifae, 199, 201 
Chemiea!' constituents ; of plants subjected 

to various qualities of radiation, 261-69; 
of rcMSting and- non-rooting rose cuttings, 

■ S '29 ' 

Chemical treatments for shortening the 
rest period of pot-grown woody plants, 
F. E. Denny and Ernest N. Stanton, 
355 ^, 

Chemicals, effects : Localization of re- 
sponse of woody tissues to chemicai 
treatments that break rest period, 365 
Chemicals, effects: on bud inhibition and 
apical dominance of potato, 154; on rest 
period of woody plants, 355 ; on •sprout- 
ing of dormant potato tubers, 59, 169 
Chemicals : See also name of chemicai 
Chlorophyll determination : stable colori- 
metric standard, 339 

Chrysanthemum, aster yellows on : 199, 
201, 20s; coronarium, 199, 201; frutes- 
eens^ 199, 2or, 206, 207; leucanihcmtiw, 
199, 201, 205, 2x7; maximum, 199, 201 
Cicadula scxnotata: ability of individuals 
to transmit aster yellows, 226-33; hosts, 
192, 199, 200; life history, 190-94; over- 
wintering, 193; retention of aster yel- 
lows virus by, 225; transmits aster yel- 
lows, 181 

Cicadula sexfwtata: unable to transmit 

aster yellows to, Beta vulgaris, 209 ; 

Fragarva, 2x3; Pruniis per sic a, 21 1: 
Vaccinium, 214 

Cicadula sexnotata: unable to transmit 

curly-top of beets, 209 
Cicadula sexnotata: unable to transmit 

peach yellows to, Callistephus chinensis, 
21 1 ; Prunus perska, 21 1 
Coleus: microchemical and morphological 
effects of light on, 136-40 
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C oleiis blmnei: cuttings rooted, 446, 448 ; 
physiological effect of various qualities 
of radiation on, 241 

Comparison of the life activity of century- 
old and recently harvested Indian lotus 
fruits, Ichiro Ohga, 295 
Coolidge, Calvin, Message at dedication 
of Institute, 49 

Co mws*/ cuttings rooted: florida, 446, 448; 

florida mbra, 446; 446; maSy 446 

Correlation : Effect of thiourea upon bud 
inhibition and apical dominance of 
potato, 154 

Cosmidium: aster yellows on, 199, 202 
Cotoneaster horkontaUs: cuttings rooted, 

446 

Coulter, John M. Address at dedication 
of Institute, 25 
Cranberry : Stc Vaccinium 
Crocker, William. Aims of Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
(address at dedication of Institute), 28 
Cumrbita: mosaic disease organisms, 113 
Curly-top of beets : not transmissible by 
Cicadula se.rnot at Gy 2 Qg 
Guttings : Effect of peat moss and sand 
on rooting response of cuttings, 439; 
species worked on, 446; Microchemical 
studies of rooting and non-rooting rose 
cuttings, 529; Root formation and flow- 
ering of Dahlia cuttings when sub- 
jected to different day lengths, 467 
Cynodon dacfylon: germination, 82, 105 
Cytological study of the intracellular 
body characteristic of Hippeastrum 
mosaic, Francis O. Holmes, 414 

Dahlia: Root formation and flowering of 
Dahlia cuttings when subjected to dif- 
ferent day lengths, 467 
Dahlia: Cicadula sexnofafa unable to 
transmit aster yellows to, 212; cuttings 
rooted, 446; mosaic disease organisms, 

1 13 

Daphne cneonini: cuttings rooted, 446 
Datura stramonium: cuttings rooted, 446 
Daucus carofa: physiological effect of 
various qualities of radiation on, 241 
Day length, effects: See Photoperiodism 
Denny, F. E. Effect of thiourea upon bud 
inhibition and apical dominance of po- 
tato, 154; Hastening the sprouting of 


dormant potato tubers, 59; Importance 
of temperature in the use of chemicals 
for hastening the sprouting of dormant 
potato tubers, 373; Second report on 
the use of chemicals for hastening the 
sprouting of dormant potato tubers, 
169 ' ■ ' ' 

Denny, F. E., and Stanton, Ernest N. 
Chemical treatments for shortening the 
rest period of pot-grown woody plants, 
355; Localization of response of woody 
tissues to chemical treatments that 
break the rest period, 365 
Denny, F. E., and Youden, W. J. Acidifi- 
cation of unbuffered salt solutions by 
plant tissue in relation to the question of 
tissue isoelectric points, 309,* See also 
Youden, W. J., and Denny, F. E. 

Deutma gracilis: cuttings rooted, 446, 447; 

shortening rest period, 355 
Dianthus: aster yellows on, 200, 205 
Dianthus caryophyllus: cuttings rooted, 
-,446 

Dichloroethylene : effect on potatoes, 63 
Didiscus caeruleus: aster yellows on, 200, 
204 '■ 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca: aster yellows 
on, 199, 202, 206 

Dominance : Effect of thiourea upon bud 
inhibition and apical dominance of po- 
tato, 154 

Dormancy: Chemical treatments for short- 
ening rest period of pot-grown woody 
plants, 355 ; Hastening sprouting of 
dormant potato tubers, 59 * Importance 
of temperature in use of chemicals for 
hastening sprouting of dormant potato 
tubers, 373; Localization of response of 
woody tissues to chemical treatments 
that break rest period, 365; Second re- 
port on use of chemicals for hastening 
sprouting of dormant potato tubers, 169 
Dormancy in seeds: Comparison of life 
activity of century-old and recently 
harvested Indian lotus fruits, 295 ; 
Double maximum in rate of absorption 
of water by Indian lotus seeds, 301 ; 
Effect of alternating temperatures upon 
germination of seeds, 82; Favorable 
effect of reduced oxygen' supply upon 
germination of certain seeds, 100; Ger- 
mination of century-old and recently 



xl ItHliaii Intiis fruits, with 
reference effect r»f uxygen 
280; Gerniiua,tii)n uf seeds under 
67; Seed i^ennination in )i;ray 
fU'tula popaii folia, 272 
naximinn in the rate of al;)Sorp« 
I water hy Indian lotus seeds, 
Ohga, 301 

.1, Sophia H. An organism of 
'» mosaic, 109; See also Kraybiil, 
, and Eckerson, S. H. 
of alternating teniijcratures upon 
germination of seeds, Toshitaro 
:iaga, 82 

of peat moss and sand on rooting 
tnse of cuttings, A. Iw Hitchcock, 

of thiourea upon bud inhibition and 
il dominance of pr>tato, F. E. Denny, 

ant: Sec Sohiuum mdoitghia 
odialysis: freeing tobacco mosaic 
IS from accompanying solids, 479 
asca flavcscens: unable to transmit 
If yellows, 186 

mthus campantilafus: cuttings roote<l, 

h. " . ‘ 

iroHf aster yellow's on: 217; annnus, 
), 202, 206; canadensis, J99 
'scholtda californtca : aster yellows 

, 200/204 ' ■ 

dene: effect on potatoes, 63, 65, 174 
dene chlorhydrin : Localization fff re- 
>onsc of woody tissues to chemical 
■eatments that break rest period, 365 
ylene chlorhydrin: effect on germina- 
ion, 274 ; hastening the sprouting of 
.onnant potato tubers, 59, 169, 373 i 
hortening rest pericxl of pot-grown 
v'oody plants, 355 

hylene dichlorid: Localization of re- 
sponse of woody tissues to chemical 
treatments that break rest period, 365 
;hyiene dichlorid: effect on sprouting of 
dormant potato tubers, 173; shortening 
rest period of pot-grown woody plants, 
'S 5 S V ^ 

luteUix iemllm: unable to transmit 
curly-top of beets to Callistephus 


Evonymus, cuttings rr^oted : 446: radicans, 
446 . ■ 

Factors influencing* the pH equilibrium 
known as the istjelectric point of plant 
tissue, W, J. Youden and F. F., Denny, 
278 , ■ 

I'agopyrum esculcnlnm: aster yellows on, 

200, 20s ; microchemical and mor- 
phological studies of effect of light on, 

.. 123 ' ■ 

I\igopyrum vulgar c: plwsiological effect 
of various (lualitics of radiation on, 241 
Faise-blossom of cranberry : pr«d>ably dis- 
tinct from aster yellows, 214 
Favorable effect; of redticed ox\'gen sup- 
ply upon the germination of certaiti 
seeds, Toshitaro Morinaga, 100 
Fern-leaf of tomato isolated from mottling 
principle: 336, 337 
Filtration : tomato mosaic, 329 
Flowering: F^oot formation and flowering 
of Dahlia cuttings when sufijected to 
different day lengths, 467 
Flowering: effect of various (iualities of 
radiation on, 258 

P'orsythia, cuttings rooted: into^nedia, 
446; tnridisshna, 446 
Four o'clock: See Mirabilis jalapa 
Fragaria: Cicadula sexnoiaUi unable to 
transmit aster yellows to, 213 
Fruiting: effect of various qualities of 
radiation on, 258 

Ihtchsia speciosa: cuttings rooted, 446 
Further studies in the ring-spot disease of 
tobacco, C\ N. Prkxle, 341 

GaUhtrdia (iristata: aster yellows on, 199, 

201, 205 

Gardenia florida: cuttings rooted, 446 
Gases: See Chemicals; name of chemical 
Geranium: cuttings rooted, 446; See also 
Pelargonium sp. 

Germination of century -old and recently 
harvested Indian lotus fruits, with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of oxygen 
supply, Ichiro Ohga, 289 
Germination of seeds under water, 
Toshitaro Morinaga, 67 
Germination : Effect of alternating tem- 
peratures upon germination of seeds, 82; 
Favorable effect of reduced oxygen sup- 
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ply upon germination of certain seeds, 
100 ; Hastening sprouting of dormant 
potato tubers, 59 ; Importance of tem- 
perature in use of chemicals for hasten- 
ing sprouting of dormant potato tubers,, 
3731 Second report on use of chemicals 
for hastening sprouting of dormant 
potato tubers, 169; Seed germination in 
the gray birch, Betula poptdifolia, ^72 
Germination : seeds under water, 67, 85, 96, 
98; species, 68, 69, 70 
Glomma: aster yellows on, 199, 203 
Glycine anatomical effect of radia- 

tion of various wave lengths on, 397 ; 
microchemical and morphological ef- 
fects of light on, 136-40; physiological 
effect of various qualities of radiation 
on, 241 

Gramineae: immune to aster yellows, 198 
Grape: See Vttis 

Graphocephala coccmea: transmitting aster 
yellows, 188 

Growth of seedling in relation to com- 
position of seed, Mary E. Reid, 115 
Guthrie, John D. Stable colorimetric 
standard for chlorophyll determinations, 
339 * 

Gypsophila paniculata: aster yellows on, 
200, 204, 205, 207 

Harper, Robert A. Address at dedication 
of Institute, 53 

Elastening the sprouting of dormant 
potato tubers, F, E. Denny, 59 
Helianthus cncumerifolhis: anatomical ef- 
fect of various qualities of radiation on, 
397 ; physiological effect of various 
qualities of radiation on, 241 
Helichrysmn arenarimn: aster yellows on, 
199, 202 

Heliotrope: cuttings rooted, 446 
Hippcastrmn eqiicstre: Cytological study 
of intracellular body characteristic of 
Hippeastrum mosaic, 414 
Hippea strum johnsoni: mosaic disease, 
organisms, 112, 113 

Hippeastrum mosaic: cytological study of 
characteristic intracellular body, 414 
Hitchcock, A. E. Effect of peat moss and 
sand on rooting response of cuttings, 
439; See also Zimmerman, P. W., and 
Hitchcock, A, E. 


Holcns sorghum sudanensis : physiol ogical 
effect of various qualities of radiation 
on, 241'.' ' 

Holmes, Francis O. Accuracy in quanti- 
tative work with tobacco mosaic virus, 
423; Cytological study of the intracel- 
lular body characteristic of Hippeastrum 
mosaic, 414; Inoculating methods in to- 
bacco mosaic studies, 521 ; Local lesions 
in tobacco mosaic, 504 ; Ultra-violet 
light photography in the study of plant 
viruses, 407 , 

Hydrangea, cuttings rooted: opuloides, 
446; petiolaris, 446 

Hydrogen-ion concentration : in Dahlia, 
478; of medium, effect on rooting of 
cuttings, 439; of Nelmnho nucifcra 
seeds, 299, 305; See eilso Isoelectric 
point 

Ilex, cuttings rooted: acpiifolium, 446; 
cornuta, 446; crenata, 446, 447; glabra , 
446; opaca, 446, 448 

Importance of temperature in the use bf 
chemicals for hastening the sprouting of 
dormant potato tubers, F. E. Denny, 
373 

Improbability of tobacco mosaic transmis- 
sion by slugs, Helen A. Purdy, 353 

Indian 'lotus': See Nelumlm ■ nucifera 

Inoculating methods in tobacco mosaic 
studies, Francis O. Holmes, 521 

Insect catcher: 196 

Intracellular bodies in tobacco mosaic: in 
detached leaves, 347 

Isoelectric point: Acidification of unbuf- 
fered salt solutions by plant tissue, in 
relation to question of tissue isoelectric 
points, 309; Factors influencing ])H 
equilibrium known as isoelectric point 
of plant tissue, 278 

Jenkins, Bernice, See Bourn, W. S., and 
Jenkins, Bernice 

Jones, Lewis R. America’s need for plant 
research (address at dedication of In- 
stitute), 40 

Kraybill, H. R., and Eckerson, S. II. 
Tomato mosaic. Filtration and iiiocula- 

■ tion 'experiments, 329 
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Kunkel, L. O. Studies on aster yellows, 

i8i . _ ■ . 

Lactuca sativa: aster 3^ellows on, 199, 202; 
microchemical and morphological ef- 
fects of light on, 136-40 
Lagerstroemia indica: cuttings rooted, 446 
Lavandula: aster yellows on, 200, 203 
Lavender : See Lavandula 
Leaf hopper: Set Agailia sanguinolenta ; 
Cicadula sexnotata ; Empoasca ftaves- 
:cens;. Graphocephala coccinea 
Leaf roll of potato : ultra-violet photog- 
yraphy, 407. 

Leguminosae : immune to aster ^'■ellows, 
ig% 

Length oi days, effects : See Photoperiod- 
ism 

Lettuce: See Lactuca sativa 
Light effects : Microchemical and mor- 
phological studies of effect of light on 
plants, 123 

Light effects : Fagopyrum esculentum, 123 ; 
Lycopersicum esculentum^ 123; Mirabilis 
jalapa, 123; on germination, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 96, 98; on growth of seedlings, 115; 
See also Photopenodism; Quality of 
radiation effects 

Ligiistrum, cuttings rooted: ibofa, 446; 
japonicmn, 446; ovalifoUimi, 446, 447; 
vulgar e, 446 

Limax: Improbability of tobacco mosaic 
transmission by slugs, 353 
Lipman, Jacob G. Address at dedication 
of Institute, 57 

Local lesions in tobacco mosaic, Francis 
O. Holmes, 504 

Local symptoms : ring-spot of tobacco, 

341 

Localization of response of woody tissues 
to chemical treatments that break the 
rest period, F. E. Denny and Ernest N. 
Stanton, 365 

Lonicera, cuttings rooted: grafravitissima, 
446; morrowi, 446; tatarica, 446 
Lotus, Indian : See Nelumho nucifera 
Lycopersicum esculentum: Attempt to cul- 
tivate an organism from tomato mosaic, 
146; Tomato mosaic. Filtration and 
inoculation experiments, 329 
Lycopersicum esculentwn: fern-leaf of 
tomato isolated from mottling principle, 


336, 337; micfochemical and morpho- 
logical studies of effect of light on, 
123; organism in mosaiced tomato, 109 ; 
physiological effect of various qualities 
of radiation on, 241 ; ring-spot of to- 
bacco, 343 

Lygus pratensis: unable to transmit aster 
yellows, 185 

Martynla: aster yellows on, 199, 203 
Matricaria alba: aster yellows on, 199, 
201, 205, 207 

Medicago sativa: germination, 77, 106 
Melilotus, germination: 77; alba, 106 
Mentha piperita: cuttings rooted, 446 
Mercury compounds: effect on germina- 
tion, 274, 275, 276, 277 
Microchemical and morphological studies 
of effect of light on plants, Norma E. 
Pfeiffer, 123 

Microchemical studies of rooting and non- 
rooting rose cuttings, Margery C. Carl- 
son, 529 

Miniuhis luteus: aster yellows on, 200, 203, 
206 

Mirabilis jalapa: anatomical effect of va- 
rious qualities of radiation on, • 397 ; 
microchemical and morphological studies 
of effect of light on, 123; physiological 
effect of various qualities of radiation 
on, 241 

Mite: See Tetranychus telarius 
Moisture: effect on rooting of cuttings, 
439 

Morinaga, -Toshitaro. Effect of alternat- 
ing temperatures upon the germination 
of seeds, 82; Favorable effect of re- 
duced oxygen supply upon the germina- 
tion of certain seeds, 100; Germination 
of seeds under water, 67 
Mosaic of Dahlia: organisms, 113 
Mosaic of Hippeastnim: C3ff ©logical study 
of characteristic intracellular body, 414 
Mosaic of potato: See Aucuba mosaic of 
potato; Rugose mosaic of potato 
Mosaic of squash: organisms, 112, 113 
Mosaic disease of tobacco. I. Progress 
in freeing the virus of accompanying 
solids, C. G. Vinson and A. W. Petre, 
479 

Mosaic of tobacco: accuracy in quantita- 
tive work with virus, 423 ; freeing virus, 
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479; improbability of transmission by 
slugs, 353; inoculation, 423, 504; in- 
oculation methods, 521 ; local lesions, 
504; multiplication of virus in detached 
leaves, 347; necrotic lesions, 504; spread 
of virus in plant, 436; ultra-violet 
photography, 407; virus storage, 430-34, 
438 ; virus, temperature effects on, 
431-34, 438 

Mosaic of tomato : attempt to cultivate an 
organism, 146; filtration through fritted 
glass and collodion, 329; organism, 109 
Moss: See Peat moss 
Multiple sprouts : See Sprouts 
Multiplication of the virus of tobacco 
mosaic in detached leaves, Helen A. 
Purdy, 347 

Myosotis scorpioides: aster yellows on, 
200, 203, 206 

My BUS persicae: unable to transmit aster 
yellows, 187 

Naias flexilis: RhiBoctonia disease on, 383 
Nasturtium: See Tropaeolum majus 
Nelumbo nucifera: Comparison of life 
activity of century-old and recently 
harvested Indian lotus fruits, 295 ; 
Double maximum in rate of absorption 
of water by Indian lotus seeds, 301; 
Germination of century-old and re- 
cently harvested Indian lotus fruits, 
with special reference to effect of 
oxygen supply, 289 
Nemesia: 2 .^iev yellows on, 200, 203 
Nemophila: aster yellows on, 200, 203, 206 
Nicotiam: mosaic, inoculating methods, 

521 , 

Nicotlana tabacmn: Improbability of to- 
bacco mosaic transmission by slugs, 353 
Nicotiana tahacuni: microchemical and 
morphological effects of light on, 
136-40; physiological effect of various 
qualities of radiation on, 241; ring-spot 
of tobacco, 341 

Nicotiana fabacum, mosaic: Multiplication 
of virus of tobacco mosaic in detached 
leaves, 347 

Nicotiana tahacum^ mosaic : accuracy in 
quantitative work with virus, 423 ; local 
lesions, 504; necrotic lesions, 504; prog- 
ress in freeing virus, 479 
Nitrates: accumulated in Dahlia in short 


day, 471, 474, 477, 478; effect on growth 
of seedlings, 115 

Nitrogen : effect on germination of 
Nelumbo nucifera, 290; effect on vitality 
of Nelumbo nucifera seeds, 297; growth 
of seedling in relation to nitrogen re- 
serves in seeds, iiS 

Nitrogen compounds : effect, on germina- 
tion, 85, 87, 89, 96, 98 

Ohga, Ichiro. Comparison of the life 
activity of century-old and recently har- 
vested Indian lotus fruits, 295 ; A double 
maximum in the rate of absorption of 
water by Indian lotus seeds, 301; The 
germination of century-old and recentl}" 
harvested Indian lotus fruits, with spe- 
cial reference to the effect of oxygen 
supply, 289 

Old seeds : Nelumbo mwfera, 289, 295, 
301 

Organic acids : acidification by addition of 
salts, 322 

Organism of tomato mosaic, Sophia H. 
Eckerson, 109 

Organization, equipment, dedication: 3 

Osmanthus aquifolium: cuttings rooted, 
446 

Oxygen: Favorable effect of reduced 
oxygen supply upon germination of cer- 
tain seeds, 100 ; Germination of cen- 
tury-old and recently harvested Indian 
lotus fruits, with special reference to 
effect of oxygen supply, 289 

Oxygen, effect on germination of seeds: 
85, 86, 99; in water, 71 

Peach: See Prunus per sic a 

Peach yellows : not transmissible to Cal- 
listephus chinensis by Cicadula sex- 
notata, 21 1 

Peat ‘moss: effect on rooting response of 
cuttings, 439 

Pectin solutions : acidification by addition 
of salts, 323 

Pelargonium sp. : microchemical and mor- 
phological effects of light on, 136-40 

Pepper: See Capsicum annmim 

Perry, Lewis. Address at dedication of 
Institute, 54 

Petre, A. W. See Vinson, C. G., and 
Petre, A. W. 
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Petimia hybrida: physiological effect of 
various qualities of radiation on, 241; 
ring-spot of tobacco, 343, 345 
Pfeiffer, Norma E. Anatomical study of 
plants grown under glasses transmitting 
light of various ranges of wave lengths, 
397 ; Microchemical and morphological 
studies of effect of light on plants, 123 
pH equilibrium: See Isoelectric point 
PhiladelphuSf cuttings rooted: coromruts, 
446 ; folconeri, 446 ; gordofuamis, 446 ; 
grmiifloms, 446; leusi, 446 
Phlox, aster yellows on : drmnmondii, 200, 
204; paniculaf a, 200, 204 
Phosphate solutions: acidification by addi- 
tion of salts, 320 

Photography: Ultra-violet light photog- 
raphy in study of plant viruses, 407 
Photoperiodism : Root formation and flow- 
ering of Dahlia cuttings when sub- 
jected to different day lengths, 467 
Physiologicail study of the effect of light 
of various ranges of wave length on the 
growth of plants, Henry William Popp, 
241 

Phytolacca decajidra: ring-spot of tobacco, 
342, 343, 345 

Picea maridfta: cuttings rooted, 446 
Pimpinella anisiim: aster yellows on, 200, 
204 

Plan-fag 0 major: aster yellows on, 199, 

203, 217 

Poa annua: not susceptible to aster yel- 
lows, 217 

Poa compressa: germination, 82 
Pokeweed: See Phytolacca decmidra 
Popp, Henry William. Physiological 
study of the effect of light of various 
ranges of wave length on the growth of 
plants, 241 

Portulaca: aster yellows on, 200, 204 
Potamogeton, Rhisoctonia disease on :“ pec- 
tinatus, 383; perfoUatus, 383 
Potassium thiocyanate: causing multiple 
sprouts of potato, 160 
Potato : See Solanum tuberosum 
Precipitation : freeing tobacco mosaic 
virus from accompanying solids, 479, 
Primula el’atior: aster yellows on, 200, 

204, 20s, 207 . 

Priode, C. N. Further studies in the 
ring-spot disease of tobacco, 341 


Propagation: Effect of peat moss and 
sand on rooting response of cuttings, 
439; Microchemical studies of rooting 
and non-rooting rose cuttings, 529; Root 
formation and flowering of Dahlia cut- 
tings when subjected to different day 
lengths, 467 

Protein solutions : acidification by addition 
of salts, 323 

Pnmus, cuttings rooted : glanduloia^ 446, 
447; tomentosa, 446; triloba, 446 
Prumis per ska: Cicadula sexnotata unable 
to transmit aster yellows to, 21 1 ; peach 
yellows to, 21 1 

Primus triloba: cuttings rooted, 446; 

shortening, rest period, 355 
Purdy, Helen A. Attempt to cultivate an 
organism from tomato mosaic, 146 ; 
Improbability of tobacco mosaic trans- 
mission by slugs, 353; Multiplication of 
the virus of tobacco mosaic in detached 
leaves, 347 

Py rethrum sp. : aster yellows on, 199, 201 
Pyrus ioensis: shortening rest period, 355 

Quality of radiation: effect on growth of 
plants, 241 

Quality of radiation effects : Anatomical 
study of plants grown under glasses 
transmitting light of various ranges of 
wave lengths, 397 

Radiant energy effects : See Quality of 
radiation effects 

Radicula palustris: aster yellows on, 204 
Red clover: See Trifolmm pratense 
Regeneration : Effect of peat moss and 
sand on rooting response of cuttings, 
439; Microchemical studies of rooting 
and non-rooting rose cuttings, 529 ; Root 
formation and flowering of Dahlia cut- 
tings when subjected to different day 
lengths, 467 

Reid, Mary E. Growth of seedling in re- 
lation to composition of seed, 115 
Reseda odorata: aster yellows on, 200, 204 
Respiration: during germination of Ne-' 
lumbo muifera seeds, 298 
Rest period: See Dormancy 
Rhimctonia disease on certain aquatic 
plants, W. S. Bourn and Bernice Jen- 
kins, 383 
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Rhisoctonki solam: Rhizoctonia disease on 
certain aquatic plants, 383 
Ribes, cuttings rooted : alpintmi, 446 ; 
nigra^ 446 

Ring-spot of tobacco: Beta vulgaris, 343, 
345 ; Capsicum annuum, 343 ; Lycopersi- 
cum esculentum, 343 ; Nicotiana tabaciim, 
341 ; Petunia kyhrida, 343, 345 ; Phy- 
tolacca decandra, 342, 343, 345; Solamim 
melongcna, 343 ; Solamini tuberosum, 
343; Tetragonia expansa, 343, 345; 

ultra-violet photography, 407 
Rio Grande disease: See Aster yellows 
Robbins, Raymond. Address at dedica- 
tion of Institute, 49 

Root formation and flowering of Dahlia 
cuttings when subjected to different day 
lengths, P. W, Zimmerman and A. E, 
Hitchcock, 467 

Rooting: Effect of peat moss and sand on 
rooting response of cuttings, 439; 
Microchemical studies of rooting and 
non-rooting rose cuttings, 529 
Roripa f^asturtiuni: germination, 79, 106 
Rosa: Microchemical studies of rooting 
and non-rooting rose cuttings, 529 
Rosal cuttings rooted: American pillar, 
446; Dorothy Perkins, 446; hugonis, 
446; setigera, 446; Silver moon, 446 
Rosaceae: immune to aster yellows, 198 
Rugose mosaic of potato: ultra-violet 
photography, 407 

Ruppia viarithna: Rhizoctonia disease on, 

383 

Saliv alba: cuttings rooted, 446 
Salpiglossis: aster yellows on, 200, 203, 
205 

Salts : Acidification of unbuffered salt 
solutions by plant tissue, in relation to 
question of tissue isoelectric points, 309 
Salvia splcndens: cuttings rooted, 446 
Sambucus canadensis: cuttings rooted, 446 
Sand: effect on rooting response of cut- 
tings, 439 

Satureia hortensis: aster yellows on, 200, 
203 

Scabiosa atro purpurea: aster yellows on, 
199, 203, 206 

Schisanthus: aster yellows on, 200, 203, 
205, 207 

Second report on the use of chemicals for 


hastening the sprouting of dormant 
potato tubers, F. E. Denny, 169 
Seed coats: effect of breaking upon ger- 
mination under reduced oxygen pressure, 
105; effect of opening on germination, 
85, 91, 97; effect on germination at high 
temperature, 74 

Seed germination in the gray birch, 
Befula populifolia. Freeman Weiss, 272 
Seed germination: See Germination 
Seedlings; Growth of seedling in relation 
to composition of seed, 115 
Seeds : Growth of seedling in relation to 
composition of seed, 115 
Seeds, vitality in: Comparison of life 
activity of century-old and recently 
harvested Indian lotus fruits, 295 
Silene pendula: aster yellows on, 200, 204, 
205 

Slugs : See Limax 

Soaking effect: on germination of Ne- 
lumbo niicifera seeds, 289, 295 
Sodium nitrate : effect on potatoes, 63 
Sodium thiocyanate: hastening sprouting 
of dormant potato tubers, 373 
Solanum melongena: microchemical and 
morphological effects of light on, 
136-40; ring-spot of tobacco, 343 
Solanum tuberosum: 'EEect oi thiourea 
upon bud inhibition and apical dominance 
of potato, 154; Hastening sprouting of 
dormant potato tubers, 59; Importance 
of temperature in use of chemicals for 
hastening sprouting of dormant potato 
tubers, 373 ; Second report on use of 
chemicals for hastening sprouting of 
dormant potato tubers, 169 
Solanum tuberosum: ring-spot of tobacco, 
343 

Sonchtis, aster yellows on: 199, 

203, 206, 2ty; oleraceus, igg, 20s 
Soy bean: See Glycine so j a 
Spectral glasses, effects : See Quality of 
radiation effects 

Spinach, New Zealand: See Tetragonia 
expansa 

Spinacia olcracea: aster yellows on, 200, 

205 

Spiraea, cuttings rooted : Anthony 
Waterer, 446; arguta, 446; nipponica 
rotundifolia, 446; reevissiana, 446; 
thunbergii, 446; van houUei, 446 
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Sprouting: of ■dormant -potato., tubers^- 59, 346; See also .Alternating temperature. 

169, 373. effects 


Sprouts: Effect of thiourea upon bud in- 
hibition and apical dominance of potato, 

■: 154 . 

Sprouts: 62, 154, 169, 373 . V 

Spruce, Blue : See Picea maridm 
Squash: See CucurMta 
Stable colorimetric standard for chloro- 
phyll determinations, 339 
Stanton, Ernest N. See Denny, “F. E,, 
and Stanton, Ernest N. 

Starch; effect of various qualities of 
radiation on storage pf, 259; in Rosa 
cuttings in relation to rooting, 538, 542, 

544 ^ - 

Stratification effects on germination: 

Betula populifolia^ 272 
Strawberry: See F rag aria , 

Studies on aster yellows, L. O. Kunkel, 
181 

Stunt disease of Dahlia: distinct from 
aster yellows, 212 

Sudan grass: See Holcus sorghum sudan- 
■ ensis 

‘ Sugar beet leafhopper : See Eutettix 
tenellit^s * 

Sulfuric acid: effect on germination, Qoi 
. 99. 274 

Sunflower : See Helianthus cuctimerifolius 
Sweet clover: See Melilotus 
Symphoricarpos, cuttings rooted : rarc- 
niosus, 446; vulgaris, 446 
Syringa Localization of response 

of woody tissues to chemical treatments 
that break rest period, 365 
Syringa vulgaris: cuttings rooted, 446; 
shortening rest period, 355 

Tagefes ere eta: aster yellows on, 199, 202 
Taraxacum officinale: aster yellows on, 
199, 202, 206 

Tarnished plant bug: See Lygus pratensis 
Taxus, cuttings rooted: 446; cuspidata, 
446 

Temperature effects : Importance of tem- 
... perature in use of chemicals for hasten- 
ing sprouting of dormant potato tubers, 

■ . 373 ,, 

Temperature effects'; * on germination, 
Betula poptdifoUa, 272; seeds in water, 
72; virus of ring-spot of tobacco, 344, 


Tctragonla expansa: ring-spot of tobacco, 

■-- 343 . 345 

Tetranychus tclarius: unable to transmit 
aster yellows, 1H8 

Thatcher, Ruscoe \\b Address at dedica- 
tion of Institute, 53 

Thiocyanates: effect on potato tubers, 154; 
hastening sprouting of dormant potato 
tubers, 59, 169 

Thiourea : effect on bud inhibition and 
apical dominance of potato, 154; hasten- 
ing sprouting of dormant potato tubers, 
59. 169 

Thrips tabaci: unable to transmit aster 
yellows, 188 

Tissues: Acidification of unbuffered salt 
solutions by plant tissue, in relation to 
question of tissue isoelectric points, 309; 
Factors influencing pH equilibrium 
known as isoelectric point of plant tis- 
sue, 278 

Titration curves: organic acids, 286; plant 
extracts, 282 

Tobacco: See Nicotiana tabacum 
Tomato mosaic. Filtration and inocula- 
. tion experiments, H.. R. Kraybill and 
S. H. Eckerson, 329 
Tomato:* See Tyco per sicum esculentum 
Tragopogon porrifolius: aster yellows on, 
199, 202, 205 

Trialeurodes vaporariorum: unable to 
transmit aster yellows, 188 
Trichloroethylene: effect on potatoes, 63 
Trifolium, germination : pi'atense, 77 ; 
re pens, 70, 74, 106 

Tropaeolum mafus: microchemical and 
morphologic^ effects of light on, 136-40 
Tsuga canadensis: cuttings rooted, 446 
Turnip: See Brassica. rapa 
Typha latifolig: germination, 82, 100 

Uhnus, cuttings . rooted : parvi folia, 446; 
pumila, 446 

Ultra-violet effects: See Quality, of radia- 
. .'tion effects.' 

. Ultra-violet light photography in the 
study of plant viruses, Francis O. 
Holmes,': ■407.: ■■' ■ - 
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Vaccmhifn:- Cicadiila sextiotata unable to 
/transmit aster yellow's to, 214 * ■ . 

Vacciniiifn corymbosiint,\ cuttings rooted, 

■■■ 446 ■ ^ : ''j , ■/ r ■ ' . 

Vallisneria spiralis: . . Rklsoctonia disease 
;On,;, 383V-' 

Vapors : See Chemicals ; name oi chemical 
Vibiirnumj cuttings xbotad: carle sii, 446 ; 
opulus, 446, 44B; tomentomm flicafunij 
446; , ' ' _ ■ ■ r ^ .. ■. 

Viburmim ionientpsiwi: shortening rest 
period, 355 v 

Viola sp. : niicrochemieal and morphologi- 
cal effects of light on, 136-40 
Violet : Sae Viola sp, , / ■ 

Vinson, G. G., and Petre, A. W... Mosaic : 
disease of tobacco. 1 . Progress in 
freeing the virus of ■ accompanying 
solids, 479 ' ’ * ‘ 

/Virus: Utra-violel light photography, in 
study of plant viruses, 407- 
Virus diseases: See. Aster yellows; 
Mosaic ; Peach yellows ; Ring-spot, of to- 
bacco; Wheat rosette . • ' 

Virus-free colonies of Cicadula sexnptata: . 

methods of obtainihg, 197 
Vitlsl cuttings of Delaware grape .rooted, 

• 446 ; ' ,'■:•/ .. 

■ * ■ ' , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Water: Germination of seeds under 
water, 67 , 


‘Water: effect on germination, See .Soak- 
ing effect; effect on rooting of cuttings, 

. 439 ,:-v '/ ' ,//■' 

Water absorption : Double maximum in 
" rate of absorption of water by Indian 
lotus seeds, 301 * . 

Water ‘cress : See ' Rojipa mstiirfimn 
•Wave length of radiation: See Quality of 
; ' radiation 

^ Weigela, cuttings, roottbi - florlhund a, 446; 
rosea, 446 

. Weiss, Freeman. Seed germination in the 
gray hkch, Betula^popultfolia, 272 
‘‘Wheat rosette: organisms, 109 
•White clover : . See TrlfoHimi repens 
White-heart of' lettuce : See Aster, yellows 
Witches’ broom of potato: ultra-violet 
photography, 407 ■ - 

Youden, W. J., and Denny, F. E. Fac- 
tors inffuencing 4 he pH equilibrium 
knovy^n as the isoelectric point of plant 
tissue, 278; See also Denny, F. E,, and 
• Youden, 'W, J. ■ , - 

Zimmerman, P. W., and Hitchcock, A. E, 
Root formation. and' flowering of Dahlia 
• cuttings when subjected to different day 
lengths, 46/ 



